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MR. GLADSTONE AND THE LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


REAT as was the interest attaching to the explanation 
which Mr. GLapsToNE was to make on Thursday as to 

the intentions of the Government, this interest was lessened by 
the knowledge beforehand of the general tenor of what would 
be proposed.. Mr. Giapstone has already announced that he 
should insist on his original Bill as it left the Commons, and 
the great Liberal constituencies had shown beyond mistake, not 
only that they would support him in this, but that they would 
be grievously disappointed if he took any other course. There 
can be no sort of doubt that a commanding majority of the 
electoral body of the United Kingdom has come to two con- 
clusions, against which it is perfectly useless for the Lords or 
any one else to strive. The first of these conclusions is that, 
whereas Mr. GLADSTONE proposed one scheme and the Lords a 


’ gecond and totally different scheme, the former shall be ac- 


cepted, and the latter rejected. The second of these conclu- 
sions is that there shall be no concurrent endowment. The 

ents in favour of giving glebes and houses to the Catholics 
retain all their force, but the country is not prepared for the 
scheme. As Mr. Briaut said, the power of Mr. Giapstone, 
the most powerful Prime Minister of recent years, would shiver 
like glass if he proposed anything of the sort. Consequently the 
Ministry had nothing to do but to restore the Bill, with the 
most trivial alterations, to its old shape. All the amendments 
of the Lords are swept away that altered the Bill so as to give 
it the new character which the Lords managed to impart to it. 
They wished to give back to the disendowed Church almost all 
its endowments, and Mr. Giapstone calculated that the pro- 
posals of the Lords would result in restoring to the Anglican 
Church in Ireland fourteen-fifteenths of its property. This 
proposed bonus is all, or almost all, cut away. The Bishop of 
Peterporoucn’s quarter of a million, the Archbishop of Can- 
tersury’s half million, Lord Carnarvon’s million and a 
quarter, are all to be knocked off, although a curious scheme 
for rewarding rapid commutation may perhaps give a portion 
of what Lord Carnarvon proposed. And here we may pause 
to say that, on looking back, it is obvious that it was the 
Archbishop of Cantersury’s most unwise proposal that the 
Church should keep the Ulster Glebes that first launched 
the Lords into the dangerous course of sketching out a 
Bill totally at variance with the Government Bill. In 
the next place, the Lords voted in a very hesitating way, 
and after many changes of opinion, for concurrent endow- 
ment, and the whole scheme of concurrent endowment was 
rejected by the Government. Nor did the whole triumph 
of Mr. GuapstoneE lie in the largeness of the majority by 
which his decision on this head was supported. He gained 
an almost equal victory in the line of argument which his 
most eminent opponents were driven to use against him. 
Both Mr. and Sir Rounpet urged that the 
Bill as it left the Commons was, on Mr. GLapsToNe’s prin- 
ciple, too favourable and too generous to the Church, and 
that some compensation was’due to other sects to repair the 
injustice. It must have been refreshing to the Cabinet to 
have had this acknowledgement made, after they had been 
obliged for weeks to listen to the bursts of derision with which 
any remarks to the effect that the Bill was a generous Bill to 
the Church were received in the Lords. Lastly, the Lords 
wished to defer the destination of the surplus, although this 
was not a very material part of their scheme, as there could 
not have been any surplus left after the provisions of their 
Bill had been carried out. Mr. GLapstone has restored the 
application of the surplus to his favourite works of mercy, 
although he has engrafted on his proposal a scheme for rae i 
ing out the capital of the surplus to needy Irishmen, which, he 
says, was part of the original scheme, but which he omitted to 


notice while the Bill was passing through the Commons, and 
which certainly escaped general attention. 

If the Bill, as re-altered by Mr. GLapstong, becomes law, - 
the Lords will, with all their efforts and eloquence and 
endeavours to be calm and statesmanlike, have succeeded in 
gaining for the disestablished Church the three following 
advantages. Where an incumbent has not deducted the 
stipend of a petmanent curate from his returns for income- 
tax, neither shall the amount of this stipend be deducted from 
the value of his life-interest ; and clergymen who have gone 
on paying a hundred a year for a curate, and have also paid 
income-tax on this very hundred a year, are excellent citizens 
and very fond of paying taxes, and ought perhaps to be 
rewarded. In the next place, the Church body is to get half 
a million in lieu of private endowments, and this will be a 
bonus of a quarter of a million, as Mr. GLapstone reckons, 
beyond the value of the endowments, if his date of 1660 had’ 
been taken. Lastly, in dioceses where a very large portion of 
the annuitants agree to commute, an addition of seven per 
cent. on the life-interests shall be allowed. Both the latter of 
these advantages were offered voluntarily by the Government. 
to the Lords, and so the only amendment which the Lords 
have in any way forced on the Government is that the salary 
of a curate shall not be deducted from the value of the life- 
interest of an incumbent who has voluntarily paid income-tax’ 
on that salary. Probably in all English history this is the 
smallest mouse that ever came out of so big a mountain. The. 
proposal to give a bonus of seven per cent. where commuta- 
tion is widely accepted, will, we presume, be accepted, as the 
House of Commons would accept any proposal Mr. GLapsToNE. 
might choose to make. But it is difficult to see on what 
theoretical grounds it rests. Mr. GuapsTone says that the 
lives of clergymen are worth seven per cent. more than the 
lives of laymen. If so, the life-interest of a clergyman 
is more valuable by seven per cent. than that of a layman. 
Whether a clergyman’s neighbours commute or not, he ought’ 
to have the full value of his life-interest allowed him. If 
the tables framed for laymen are wrong for clergymen, the 
clergy ought to have their life-interests calculated according to 
proper tables adapted to their superior clerical constitutions.. 
But then Mr. Giapstone goes off to quite another ground, and. 
says that it is for the advantage of the State that there should 
be a wide and rapid commutation, and he proposes to reward. 
the clergy of districts where such a commutation is effected, 
not by giving them an extra bonus or payment on behalf of 
the State for saving it trouble, which would be quite legiti- 
mate, but by calculating the lives of those commuting accord- 
ing to their true value. If two out of every three clergymen. 
commute, their life-interests are to be treated as if clergymen. 
were cle en. If only one out of two commutes the life-in- 
terests of the commuting clergy are to be treated as if clergymen 
were laymen. We are at a loss to understand how this pro- 
posal would bear argument, if argument had anything to do. 
with Mr. Giapstone’s proposals. It is sufficient for the House 
of Commons that the proposal is Mr. GLapstone’s proposal. 
And if it cannot be said that Mr. Grapstone showed much 
deference or consideration for the Lords and their amendments, 
his supporters went to the v of indecorum in their de- 
sire to show their contempt for the Peers. Mr. GLApsToNE’ 
did not do much more than compare them to people in a 
balloon, who see the world from a great eminence, but are: 
totally separated from the practical interests and occupations: 
of the black specks they see moving along roads or over fields. * 
His party appear to have grown frantic if any delay was in- 
terposed between them and their dear delight of rejecting 
another amendment of the Peers. It needed all Mr. Disraent's 
tact and imperturbable temper to preserve something like order 
in the Opposition under an 6 severe trial, and great credit is 
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due to him for the solicitude with which he avoided givin 
occasion for offence, and the discretion with which he diel 
useless divisions, and helped the business of the evening to go 
It was in the proposal of the Government as to the surplus 
that the chief novelty of Mr. Giapstont’s explanation was to 
be found. The income of the surplus is to be appropriated to 
works of mercy, but the capital is to be lent out in loans for 
the general benefit of Ireland. 
Trish loans generally, there need not be much more discussion 
as to whether the lunatics will or will not get too much. In 
answer to an Irish member, Mr. GLADSTONE said that loans to 
assist the deep-sea fishery of Ireland would quite come within 
the scope of what the Government contemplates, and a lunatic 
who managed to live on the yearly income derived from 
a loan given to an Irish deep-sea fishery would be so much 
cleverer than most sane men that no lodgings or living could 
be too handsome for him. Mr. Giapsrone says that there 
was nothing in the Bill as it left the Commons inconsistent 
with the system of what are humorously termed repro- 
ductive loans, and possibly there was not. But no one will 
believe that this scheme had occurred to any one until, in 
a moment of extreme shortsightedness, the Lords had decided 
to defer the destination of the surplus. It was a great temp- 
tation to those who, like Mr. Briaut, were anxious to promote 
a land scheme, to find large sums of money thus thrown in 
their way. But the Lords were mainly induced to defer 
the destination of the surplus by a desire to give an open- 
ing hereafter for ‘concurrent endowment. It was necessary 
to prevent this, and to make future concurrent endowment 
impossible, and yet it seemed very desirable to adopt the hint 
given by the Lords, and make the money available for a land 
scheme. ‘To reconcile the two was, no doubt, difficult ; but it 
must be owned that the difficulty has been solved in the most 
ingenious way. The destination of the surplus is fixed; the 
income is to be appropriated to a superior class of lunatics and 
other unfortunate people, but the capital may be lent out. 
There will be no large sums in hand with which glebes 
could be bought and houses built, and loans could not be 
made applicable for the purpose, because, if these loans were 
repaid—which they probably would be, as there would be a 
tangible security, and religious rivalry would keep watch 
over the borrowers—little advantage would be gained, because 
the Catholics would not like to bargain with the State, and 
because the words of the Act would probably be construed as 
making such loans illegal. The surplus is therefore, under 
Mr. Giapstoxe’s scheme, so appropriated as to shut out con- 
current endowment, but it is so applied as to give Mr. Brieur 
exactly what he wants. Mr. Bricnt himself expressly advo- 
cated this, and stated it to be one of the greatest attractions 
of the Government proposal in his eyes, that it would enor- 
mously facilitate the operation of some such land scheme as that 
which he had shadowed out. If the Irish Church Bill is carried 
this yearwe shall havean Irish Land Bill next year, and whatever 
else it may contain it will, we may be now almost sure, contain a 
proposal to use the surplus of the Irish Church as a fund from 
which tenants may borrow to buy out landowners, Thus the 
Trish Church Bill has been made. by the Lords to predeter- 
mine the character of the Irish Land Bill, and, so far as the 
interests of great proprietors go, this has been a serious blunder. 
But it is too late to repair the blunder now, and the best use 
the Lords can make of it is to read in it a warning not to 
legislate as if they were up in a balloon, but to consider What 
will practically happen according as they take onc course or 
the other when an important alternative is submitted to their 
decision. 


CENTRAL ASIA, ‘ 


| jyEW things are more puzzling than the direct antagonism 
of English and of Indian opinion on questions connected 


with the affairs of Afghanistan and of Central Asia. The | 


writer of a well-known pamphlet on The Central-Asian 
Question from an Eastern Standpoint, and Major Evays Brew 
in a short work called The Oxus and the Indus, represent the 
all but unanimous condemnation by Indian writers of the 
administration and policy of Lord Lawrence. It is a painful 
duty to study the literature of political despair which has long 
been current in India. The habitual reader of pamphlets and 
newspaper articles has some difficulty in avoiding the con- 
clusion that, while each exceeds his pre- 


decessor in imbecility and turpitude, it matters little after all | Afghanistan. 


Considering the history of 


Central-Asian Question explains the inefficiency of the native 
army, the numerical weakness of the English garrison, and 
the universal disaffection of princes and people, with so 
much clearness and force as to weaken his denunciation of 
Sir Jonn Lawnrence’s neutrality between SHere and’ 
his rivals. It rarely happens that an Indian writer suggests’ 
any policy for the future, although he may prove that 
the course which has been hitherto adopted was the most 
perverse which could be devised by official stupidity. The 
alarmists seem to gloat over the inextricable difficulties 
which they describe, as in their highly probable anticipation 
that the subsidies which have been at last granted to the ruler 
of Afghanistan will fail to secure his gratitude or fidelity, 
It is perhaps not for ignorant Europeans to doubt whether 
earlicr and more seasonable favours might not have been 
equally tinproductive of substantial return. If the Russian 
Government thinks it worth while to bid against the Viceroy, 
the Ameer is not likely to refuse any advantageous offer; but 
the inutility of Sir Joun Lawrencer’s gift, and of the meeting 
at Umballa, would be more conclusively proved if it were 
explained what more Lord Mayo or his predecessor could have 
done to ensure the Afghan alliance, when it was found that 
Suere Aut had established himself at Cabul. It is indisput- 
able that Sir Joun Lawrence miscalculated the result of the 
civil war which followed the death of Dost Manommep; and 
he was probably too hasty in recognising a pretender whose 
tenure of power was, as the result showed, insecure. After a 
race it becomes evident that it would have been advantageous 
to back the winning horse; yet, if ArzuL or Azim had finally 
prevailed in the struggle, the Vicrroy would have been severely 
blamed by his present accusers for any leaning which. he might; 
have shown to Suere Aut. All parties agree in thinking that 
English interests require the maintenance of an undisputed and 
steady Government in Afghanistan, and to ordinary under- 
standings the recent grants of money and arms seem to be: 
measures conducive to the desired object. Sere Ar is not 
likely to suppose that the friendship of the Indian Govern- 
ment is due to any sentimental preference for his person. If 
he is satisfied that he will be exempt from encroachment, and 
that he has a fair chance of receiving occasional assistance, he 
may perhaps prefer a powerful patron whom he knows to a 
new and doubtful protector from the North. 


It may be doubted whether the ready approval of his 
countrymen at home consoles Lord Lawrence for the sweep- 
ing vituperation which he receives from Indian civilians and 
soldiers; but Mr. Easrwick and Sir C. Wincrietp speak 
from local knowledge and experience; and Mr. Grant Durr, 
while he represents the India Office in the House of Commons, 
brings to the aid of his official position an unusual amount of 
political and historical knowledge. Torcign politics are not 
Mr. Gxiapstonr’s strong point, and his statement of the 
satisfactory relations between England and Russia may be 
regarded as conventional; but the rest of the recent debate 
was interesting and instructive. Mr. Eastwick expressed an 
opinion, not generally entertained, that Persia rather than 
Afghanistan is the natural bulwark of India against Russian 
ageression. He even seemed to regret that the Suam had 
not been allowed to establish himself at Herat, although 
it is notorious that the Persian troops, in some of the sieges of 
the town, have been directed by Russian officers. It is con- 
stantly alleged, by persons who are supposed to understand 
Eastern politics, that the influence of Russia at the Persian 
Court is paramount; and of two allies a preference ought to 
be given to a neighbour who is more open than a distant 
potentate to influence and coercion. For obvious reasons 
Russia must be more formidable than England at Teheran, 
while Cabul is both accessible to an Indian force and for the 
present exempt from Russian attack. It is one of the mosé 
plausible charges again’t Lord Lawrence that he was willing 
to recognise Herat as a separate principality, although its 
ruler must necessarily have relied on Persian protection 
against his hostile kinsmen of Cabul. Mr. Eastwick differs 
widely from the Indian pessimists, passing even into the 
opposite extreme of disputing the probability of a conflict 
with Russia. There is no doubt that Asia is large enough 
for both Powers; but it is highly probable that a civilized 


‘possessor of Central Asia will sooner or later be affected by 


the same motives which induced former conquerors to covet 
the acquisition of the fertile plains of India. The pam- 
phleteer prophets of evil are careful to enumerate the forces 
which a Russian invader might collect in Central Asia and 
As they characteristically observe, the sup- 


whether the inevitable collapse of ~ moribund Empire is | posed auxiliaries and subject tribes would be more numerous 
accelerated by the addition of one gr two blunders to the | than the native army in India, and far superior in warlike 


accumulated folly of generations. 


he able author of The | quality. The philippics which are addressed to Lord Law- 
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RENCE and the Indian Government in general are probably 
read with avidity at St. Petersburg, nor will the impres- 


sion of English weakness be effaced by the astuteness of 


ingenious journalists who ostentatiously affect to regard with 
satisfaction the extension of Russian civilization into Bokhara 
and Khiva. As long as Russian and English policy are directly 
opposed to one another in South-Eastern Europe, it is absurd 
to dissemble the uneasiness which is caused by the possible in- 
tervention of Russia in Indian affairs. If another war were to 
break outin Turkey or the neighbouring regions, there would 
undoubtedly be attempts to create a diversion by intrigues 
with Afghanistan, with Persia, and with malcontents in 
India. It is as idle to profess absolute security as it is un- 
dignified and imprudent to invite attention to all the vulner- 
able points of the Indian Empire. Although Russians are 
not addicted to depreciating their own resources, it is well 
known that their Government is neither infallible in its policy 
nor omnipotent to accomplish its designs. 

Mr. Grant Durr’s elaborate and accurate exposition of the 

gress and limits of Russian conquest only proved the un- 
Joubted fact that there is at present no risk of invasion or 
even of molestation. Thirty thousand men scattered over a 
vast and barren region occupied by unfriendly tribes are not 
likely to advance through the passes of Afghanistan to attack 
an army, of three times their force, to the south of the 
mountains, ALEXANDER the Great, indeed, led his victorious 
troops by Balkh and Khiva and Bokhara into the Punjab ; 
but the race of demigods is extinct, and the Russians are not 
Macedonians and Greeks attacking undisciplined barbarians. 
The danger of invasion is still remote, but it will almost 
certainly approach nearer as the Russians consolidate and 
extend their conquests. It may be confidently assumed that 
they will never attempt an entrance into India until they can 
reckon on the alliance of Afghanistan, and on the complicity 
of some portion of the Hindoo or Mussulman population. If 
there should be again wars of succession among the descend- 
ants of Dosr Mouammep, some pretenders will undoubtedly 
obtain the countenance of the Russian authorities, even if sub- 
stantial aid is not furnished. ‘The chance of such a contingency 
affords a justification for the recent negotiations with SHERE 
Aut, who may perhaps not share the satisfaction of the House 
of Commons with the assurances of the Government that it is 
not intended to continue his pension. In the absence of accu- 
rate knowledge of all the circumstances of the case it would 
be rash to determine the exact line of policy which ought to 
be adopted by the Indian Government, but it may be confi- 
dently asserted that there is no presumption in such cases 
against the use of subsidies. ‘The motives which ought to 
induce the Afghan Auger to keep the Russians at a distance 
are likely to be perceptibly strengthened by an occasional 
exercise of judicious liberality. ‘The assailants of the Indian 
Government remark with perfect truth that Suzre ALI may 
perhaps put himself up to auction, if at any time it suits the 
purpose of Russia to purchase his support; but a smaller 
bribe from a patron whose interests coincide with his own may 
not improbably be preferred. Any sagacious Afghan ruler will 
understand that England pays him to be independent, and that 
Russia could only employ his services if he were content to act 
as a subordinate ally. No invasion of India by the Bolam 
or Khyber Passes could be prudently undertaken until the 
fidelity of the Ameer or of his successors was secured beyond 
all risk of uncertainty or caprice. If the enterprise were 
accomplished it would be necessary to hold Afghanistan in 
force for the purpose of protecting the communications of 
the army, and consequently SuzrE Atri would become a sub- 
ject or dependent of Russia. On the other hand, he is well 
assured that no English army will desire to traverse his 
country for the purpose of attacking the Russian possessions in 
Central Asia. It is often found that in corrupt boroughs 
voters will take a lower price from their own party than from 
opponents who wish to purchase their principles as well as 
their suffrages. An Asiatic prince may be similarly moderate 
in his demands when he profits by the consideration on both 
sides of the bargain. Although inactivity seldom deserves to 
be called masterly, there is probably no immediate necessity 
for anything beyond vigilance on the part of the Indian 
Government. As long as Cabul, Candahar, and Herat are 
united under the same sovereign, there will be little reason to 
fear molestation on the North-west frontier. 


THE BILL AS IT PASSED THE LORDS. 
ORD KIMBERLEY was quite justified in saying on 
4 Monday night, in answer to the Duke of Somerset's 
strictures on the Bill, that the Bill as amended by the Peers 


was not at all like Mr. Giapstone’s Bill, and that the Ministry 
were not at all concerned in defending it. Without any set 
purpose of altering the measure so as to transform it into a 
rival scheme, the Peers simply adopted any amendment that 
happened to catch their fancy, until they had really constructed 
a totally new measure. The apprehensions of those who, 
when amendments were talked of, pointed out that these 
amendments must be very slight unless a rival scheme were 
to be started, have been amply realized. All that was left of 
Mr. Guapstone’s scheme was that part which provided for dis- 
establishment. Everything else was changed. Mr. GLADSTONE 
undertook three things—that disendowment should be so com- 
plete as to produce religious equality, that there should be no 
concurrent endowment, and that the measure should be final. 
The Lords have gone entirely against him on all these points, 
They have given what the Archbishop of Canterbury reckons 
as three millions sterling, as a bonus to the Anglican Church; 
they have provided glebe-houses for Catholics and Presbyterians; 
and they have left the disposal of the surplus, if there is any, 
entirely unsettled. Even this scheme is not worked out by the 
Bill as it stands. The Anglican Church is to be first ensured 
that it will get its bonus, and the Catholics and Presbyterians 
are only to get their glebes if there is enough left for the 
purpose, which is by no means certain. Nor is it clear that 
the Presbyterians would! get anything, as the wording of the 
clause assigning these glebe-houses is said not to be in har- 
mony with the peculiar nature of their institutions. But no 
great stress need be laid on objections of this kind, as there 
can be little doubt that the Lords would be very happy to 
sanction any verbal changes that would make the assignment 
of glebes and houses to the Presbyterians certain, and would 
prevent any doubt existing as to the sufficiency of the fund to 
provide glebes and houses for them and for the Catholics, 
Perhaps, too, in fairness it ought to be admitted that the 
Lords would not insist on the surplus being left undisposed of, 
if their scheme of concurrent endowment were accepted. No 
one can be sure of this, and it is undoubtedly a great blot on 
the Bill as it is presented to the Commons that it adds the 
element of final uncertainty to all the other complications it 
has introduced. But it is so very uncertain that there would 
be anything left after the provisions of the Bill were 
carried out that the Lords would, it may be supposed, 
not seriously object to saying that if there was a final sur- 
plus it should be applied in relief of the county cess. If 
this is the proper way to regard the Lords’ amendments— 
and it is the way much the most favourable to the Lords 
—then the scheme of the Lords, as opposed to that of Mr. 
GLApDsTONE, is not to have disendowment at all, but. simply. 
to take away from the possessions of the Anglican Chureh 
enough to pay off the capitalized value of the Maynooth 
Grant and of the Regium Donum, and to give glebes and 
houses to the Catholics and the Presbyterians. This is pre- 
cisely the scheme which Lord Wesrsury has advocated 
throughout, and, if it is to be defended at all, it must be 
defended on Lord Westbury’s grounds—namely, that it is the 
best and justest and most honourable scheme in itself, and 
that it makes no difference whether public opinion is in favour 
of it or not. It is certainly entirely opposed to all that we 
know of the decision of public opinion, as that decision was 
to be gathered either from the elections of last November, or 
from the votes of the House of Commons this Session. It 
does not in the least strike at Protestant ascendency. On the 
contrary, it preserves and encourages Protestant ascendency, 
and perpetuates it on payment of a fine. The Irish Church 
is excellent in every way, but, being the Church of a minority, 
it has got a little too much money, and must part with some of 
its wealth in favour of other sects. This is a radically 
different basis from that on which Mr. GLapstonr’s Bill was 
framed, and at any rate the Lords must be owned to have 
contributed one great element to the settlement of the question. 
They have invited the nation to choose between two totally. 
distinct schemes. They have not slightly spoilt or improved. 
Mr. Guapstone’s Bill. They have not offered a compromise 
which, for the sake of swiftness and peace, the Ministry might 
have been inclined to accept rather than lose the Bill. They 
have proposed a thoroughly new way of approaching the settle- 
ment of the question—a way new in its principles, new in its 
operation, and new in its results. There is the Bill of the Lords, 
and there is the Bill of the Commons, and one or the other 
must be rejected. 


The Lords have passed their scheme because they believe it 
to be the best scheme, although it is by a kind of accident that; 
they have arrived at a result which pleases them. They saved 
themselves by a slight majority, and with no set purpose, from 
a grave difliculty when, on the very evening on which their 
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‘Bill was sent down to the Commons, they rescinded their pre- 
vious vote giving life seats in the Lords to the present Irish 
‘Bishops. ‘They thus cleared away the whole subject of dis- 
establishment r fe further discussion, and they have confined 
themselves to rejecting the Government proposal to disendow 
‘the Irish Church. The mode in which they arrived at the 
concluding stage of their legislative efforts illustrates in the 
most striking manner the peculiar circumstances under which 
they have to treat such a question. In the first place, they 
legislate by haphazard, and in the next place, they legislate 
without responsibility. No peer, and no body of peers, framed 
their scheme, and led on others to adopt it. It is certainly 
the scheme of Lord Westsury, but no one adopted it be- 
cause it was Lord Westsury’s scheme, or knew that by voting 
this or voting that, and by altering and rescinding votes 
already given, the House was bringing itself to embody Lord 
‘Westsury’s views. It suited one set of peers to grasp at 
every conceivable money advantage for the Irish Church, 
and it suited another set of peers to carry out abstract 
justice and snub rampant Protestantism by adopting a measure 
of concurrent endowment; it suited another set of peers 
to embarrass the present Cabinet, and give a good open- 
ing for the action of future Governments by keeping the 
‘surplus unappropriated. These different currents of desire 
‘and opinion flowed at last into the same channel, and pro- 
duced the present Bill. No result could be more natural in a 
legislative assembly which is under no efficient guidance when 
the Government is in a hopeless minority, while the Oppo- 
sition is seriously divided. If the present Bill had been the 
work of Lord Carrns, there would have been some degree of 
responsibility attaching to passing it. The Conservative party 
would have had its scheme just as the Liberal party has got 
its scheme, and which scheme should prevail would have been 
decided by the ordinary operations of party warfare. But the 
Bill has been framed by no particular person or set of persons, 
and with a complete absence of responsibility. The majority 
of the Lords has not got to govern the country, or to think 
about governing it. Each peer that recorded his vote with the 
majority was entirely independent of those who accompanied 
him, and he voted without being under any obligation to see 
what was the general tendency of the Bill to which he was 
adding a clause. He had only to consider what theoretically 
he himself considered best. The Duke of WELLINGTON long 
ago foresaw how easily the House of Lords might become an 
assembly acting and voting in this desultory and irresponsible 
manner. When once the consideration of how the Government 
is to be carried on passes out of the mind of an assembly, 
there is no saying what the assembly will do or will not do. 
The whole system of governing by responsible Ministers would 
die out if the measures of these Ministers were to be sub- 
mitted to the veto of an assembly under no guidance and no 
responsibility. In the United States there is no Ministerial 
responsibility. Each portion of the legislative body legislates 
as it pleases, and each has a veto on the legislation of 
the other. But then each is an elective body, and the will 
of the people prevails in each, although in a much more 
tardy and cumbrous way than in countries where Ministerial 
responsibility is the rule. But in England the House of 
Lords is not elective, and is independent of the will of the 
people, and if it proceeded ordinarily as it has proceeded in 
this matter of the Irish Church, there would be exhibited 
the curious spectacle of a permanent irresponsible body 
having control over the whole legislation of the country. 
Lord Wesrtsury, who at least had the merit of thinking out 
what he meant, boldly asserted that this is the proper position 
of the House of Lords. The business of the people is simply 
to ask Parliament to attend to a question, but when once 
Parliament complies, the nation has nothing whatever to do 
with the particular solution of the question at which Parlia- 
ment arrives. The nation has invited Lord Westsury to 
think about the Irish Church. With his usual affability he 
has assented, and has thought about it; and it is entirely im- 
material to him whether the nation likes his thoughts or not. 
Few peers probably have consciously got so fur as Lord 
Westsury, but most of them have acted as if the spirit of 
Lord Westsury possessed them. They have hatched a bran 
new Bill regarding the Irish Church, without any care as to 
who will like it or dislike it ; and they now look on with some 
interest and amusement to see how the Commons will treat the 
product of their wayward efforts. 


If the debate of last Monday is read in its proper light, and if 
it is examined how people who were talking of a great political 
subject without thought of difficulties or consequences handled 
the interesting question of giving glebes and houses to the 
Catholics and the Presbyterians, there was much to be ad- 


mired and applauded in what was said. There were no 
abstract arguments against the theoretical advantages of 
carrying out this just and salutary measure which seemed of 
much weight. Lord Kiwpertey plainly stated that Mr, 
GiapsTonE held himself to be precluded from adopting any 
scheme of concurrent endowment; and although from the 
practical point of view this simple statement made an over- 
whelming difference, yet it had no bearing whatever on the 
question occupying the attention of an irresponsible assembly 
whether, if such a measure could be carried—if there were a 
Minister to propose it, and a House of Commons to support it, 
and constituencies to ratify it—the proposal to give glebes and 
houses to the Catholics and the Presbyterians was not an ex- 
cellent proposal. The main objections urged by the Minis- 
terial speakers were to the details of the proposal rather than 
to the proposal itself. The Presbyterians, they urged, would 
get nothing, because the arrangements contemplated by Lord 
STannHore were territorial, and the arrangements of the Pres- 
byterians are congregational ; and the great practical difficulty 
in the way of giving glebes and houses to the Catholics— 
the difficulty of deciding whether these gifts should be en- 
tirely under the control of the bishops or not—was not 
solved, but timidly evaded by referring it to the consideration 
of the Lorp-LieuTenant in council. But these objections 
were of a sort that might easily have been overcome 
subsequently if an opportunity ever offered itself of giving 
practical effect to the amendment. In a very short time a 
Government that meant to give these glebes and houses, and 
were able to do so, would find out the proper wording to 
benefit the Presbyterians, and would discover how Catholic 
trustees should be appointed. Nor was there much force in 
Lord GRaNVILLE’s appeal to the Peers to remember that 
clauses drawn in this slipshod imperfect way were not much 
to the credit of the House, and would have a damaging effect 
when submitted to the criticism of the Commons. How can 
it be expected that amendments proposed by any chance 
member, and altered and slashed by other chance members, 
of an irresponsible assembly should be drafted as if they were 
framed by a professional draftsman under the directions of a 
Minister bound to know that what he meant to say was said, 
and that what was said would work practically? To make a 
good startling proposal, giving or taking away a million or 
two, is entertaining, pleasant, stimulating work, and quite in 
the line of any ambitious, able, or crotchety peer. To put 
this proposal into clear, satisfactory, technical language is one 
of the most troublesome, repulsive, and exhausting tasks 
that can be undertaken; and why should a peer go through 
the extreme nuisance of shaping his proposal with so much 
superfluous accuracy, when all the fun lies in making the 
proposal generally, and in sticking up for it, and getting 
it passed by a majority that makes Lord GRANVILLE 
give a courteous smile of pain? Lord Srannore elicited 
the views of the House by his proposal quite as well as 
if it had been framed by a judge, and among the speeches 
in which the views of the House were embodied were 
some of considerable force and merit. More especially, we 
think, there was great truth in what Lord Hovauton said, 
that by erecting houses and portioning off glebes for the 
Catholic priests we should make the results of what is intended 
to be a great measure of justice visible, as they could not be 
made visible in any other way, to the meanest Irish peasant. 
It is difficult for most people to understand what disestablish- 
ment and disendowment mean; but every one understands 
what brick walls and slate roofs, and cabbages, and grass 
enough for a cow, mean. For this, quite as much as for other 
and higher reasons—for the reason that in every petty remote 
Irish village there would have been a material symbol of 
English justice—we regret that untoward circumstances, and 
the faults of statesmen’ of all parties, have placed, as we 
fear, the proposal to give the priests decent houses, and a bit 
of land with them, far out of the region of what is practically 
possible. 


THE EMPEROR’S MESSAGE. 


SS peed of a complete surrender of the prerogatives which 
distinguish him from a Constitutional Sovereign, the 
Emperor of the Frencu could hardly have made more con- 
siderable concessions than those contained in the Message 
communicated to the Corps Législatif on Monday. The 
Constitution of 1852 is to undergo further modification in six 
important respects. The Corps Législatif is to have the 
right of framing its own standing orders, and electing its own 
officers. ‘The President will in future represent the majority 
in the Chamber, and though M. Scunewer will probably re- 
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appear in his old place, there will no longer be an un- 
expressed feeling of antagonism between his responsibility to 
the Emperor and his duty to the Assembly. In critical 
debates it may sometimes be a matter of considerable moment 
whether the technical procedure of the Chamber is to be regu- 
lated by the Government or by the members. Upon the 
second and sixth points indicated in the Message, it is impos- 
sible to pronounce an opinion until the changes sanctioned by 
the Senate are actually before us. The “simplification of the 
“mode of presenting and considering amendments,” and 
“the extension of the right of interpellation,” may mean 
little or much, according to the form in which the alter- 
ations are framed. Under no circumstances can an inter- 
pellation lead directly to anything more than a debate, but the 
simplification of the mode of proposing amendments may 
stand either for such an enlargement of the right as will leave 
the Ministry for the time being no choice between resignation 
and a Parliamentary deadlock, or for a mere verbal distinction 
which will leave the relations between the Legislature and the 
Executive substantially what they are now. The provision 
that “all modifications of the tariff in international treaties” 
shall hereafter be submitted to the Corps Législatif will 
render it impossible for the Emperor again to decree free trade 
by a stroke of the pen, and will therefore be popular with the 
Protectionist as well as with the Constitutional parties in 
France. Englishmen may feel a pardonable satisfaction that 
in the case of the Commercial Treaty with this country 
the door has been shut after the horse has been stolen. 
The voting of the Budget by chapters will for the first 
time put it in the power of the Chamber to exercise some 
degree of control over the expenditure of the country. A 
reduction of the Estimates in the teeth of Ministerial resistance 
is in all cases difficult enough, but the obstacles are nothing 
less than insuperable when necessary and unnecessary items 
have to be voted on together, and the Budget can only be im- 
proved by the somewhat too trenchant process of rejecting it 
en bloc. The “suppression of the incompatibility hitherto 
“existing between the position of Deputy” and that of 
Minister is another concession the value of which can only be 
appreciated when the action of the Senate with regard to 
it is precisely known. In another part of the Message 
the Emperor promises to deliberate upon the presence of 
all the Ministers in the Chamber, but he does not say that 
they are all to be there as Deputies. If a Minister who has 
failed to carry his election can appear in the Chamber the 
next day in the character of an ex-officio member, we do not 
sec that this “suppression of the incompatibility” amounts to 
much, At all events, while the system of official candidate- 
ships subsists in full vigour, the Government can have no 
dificulty in securing seats for as many Ministers as it may 
find convenient. 


When the substance of the Imperial Message is surrounded 
with so much uncertainty it is natural to examine the 
reasons which its author gives for sending such a communica- 
tion at all. The first feature that calls for notice is the 
scrupulous care with which the Emperor claims the entire 
initiative in the promised reforms. The Message is repre- 
sented merely as a fulfilment, somewhat earlier than was at 
first intended, of the assurance given on the 28th of last month. 
On that day, says the Emperor, “I announced that I should 
“submit at the ordinary Session of the Chamber the resolu- 
“tions and plans which seemed most fitting to realize the 
“wishes of the country.” If any one thinks that there is a 
connexion between the interpellation of the Third Party 
and the constitutional changes now announced, he is alto- 
gether wrong. ‘The desire of the Corps Législatif “to 
* learn immediately what reforms have been decided on” 
has had no effect upon the Emperor’s deliberations; it has 
merely determined him to make public the results of them a 
little sooner. He treats the Third Party as if it were a child 
which wants to see its birthday presents before the day 
arrives. It is a foolish wish, but it is not worth a serious 
resistance. After administering this implied rebuke to the im- 
patient deputies, the Emperor goes on to describe the general 
character which will pervade his reforms. In England too little 
weight has, we think, been given to the pregnant sentences in 
which this is done. ‘“ It is my firm intention to give to the 
“ powers of the Corps Législatif that extension which is com- 
“ patible with the fundamental bases of the Constitution. . . . 
“Ihave already shown several times how much I am disposed 
“ to relinquish in the public interest certain of my preroga- 
“ tives. The modifications which I have decided to propose 
- constitute the natural development of those which have 
- been successively made in the institutions of the Empire. 
‘They must at the same time leave intact the prerogatives 


“which the people have most implicitly confided to me, and 
“which are the essential conditions of power, and of the 
“ preservation of order and society.” It may be contended 
of course that this is merely so much self-assertion, de- 
signed only to conceal the fact that his authority is passing 
away from him. But this interpretation does not seem 
to be consistent with what is known of the Emperor's cha- 
racter. It is more reasonable to take his words in their 
natural meaning, and to suppose that while he is willing 
to grant all that is compatible with the maintenance 
of personal government, he will yield nothing which affects 
the essence of the Imperial system. He will divest himself 
of certain prerogatives, but he will not submit to be stripped 
of any. He wili allow the Corps Législatif to enjoy every 
sort of privilege which does not contradict the main principle 
on which the Empire rests—the principle that the Evrrror 
both reigns and governs. He will go on in the course on 
which he entered years ago, but he will strike out no new 
path. The ornamental accessories of his position he sets little 
store by, but now and hereafter every modification which may 
be incorporated into the Constitution must recognise that, in 
the Imperial system, power rests with the sovereign and with 
him alone, and that to threaten any of those prerogatives 
which are the essential condition of power is to attack order 
and society—in other words, to espouse the cause of revolution. 
In all probability, the Eureror really believes that he can make 
over much of his authority to the Corps Législatif without in 
the least diminishing his real hold on the country. If by so 
doing he can conciliate a wavering majority, and throw a 
suspicion of unreasoning obstinacy over a resolute Opposition, 
the trial is worth making. At all events, it may postpone, if 
not avert, the moment at which it will be necessary to come 
to some more decided resolution. 

We are inclined to think, therefore, that the immediate im- 
portance of the Emperor’s Message may have been exaggerated. 
That the Third Party, however, acted wisely in withdrawing 
their interpellation hardly admits of question. The object of 
their demand was a large measure of constitutional reform, to 
be obtained with the Imperial consent and enjoyed under the 
Imperial dynasty. It is only fitting that when this desire 
of theirs is met half way, they should examine the true ex- 
tent of the concessions before pronouncing them insufficient. 
What they asked indeed has not been granted them, but 
in its stead comes something which, in the judgment of 
many well-informed persons, differs from it only in name. 
Under these circumstances they had no choice but to wait 
until the correctness of this view can be tested. Before the 
Corps Législatif meets again there will have been time to 
marshal the various meanings which the Message can be 
made to bear, and to map out the course which the Govern- 
ment may be expected to take according as one or other of 
these meanings has been present to the Emprror’s mind. The 
acts of the Government will be the best interpreter of its 
words. The Third Party might have been less disposed to 
assume this waiting attitude if the carrying out of the new 
reforms had been entrusted to their old enemy M. Rovner. Bus 
the Emperor or the Minister of Srate himself had too much 
good sense not to perccive that to do this would have been to dis- 
credit them beforehand, andM. Rovuer has, for the time, retired 
into private life. If the more cautious estimate of the promised 
reforms turns out to be correct, his absence from politics will be 
of short duration. He will probably present himself as an 
official candidate on the first opportunity, and, having been 
thus whitewashed by contact with a constituency, he will be 
qualified to appear as Minister under the new régime. In the 
members of the Third Party who are most often mentioned 
as about to take office he is not likely to encounter any dan- 
gerous rival. 


MR. LOCKE KING’S BILL. 

jee debate of Wednesday last on the Real Property 

Intestacy Bill resembled an action of ejectment for a plot 
of land brought to try the title toa great estate. The speakers 
on both sides showed that they were supporting or opposing 
changes in legislation far beyond the scope of the Bill; and 
the Soticiror-GENERAL candidly owned that he regarded the 
measure only as a small step in what he considered the 
right direction. The hardships which were shown to be 
likely to arise either from the maintenance or from the 
abolition of the present law are for the most part excep- 
tional, and in every instance avoidable at the choice of the 
present owner. A freeholder who objects to primogeniture 
can now leave his property among his children; nor does 
Mr. Locke Kine propose to deprive him of the power of 
giving his land exclusively to his eldest son. Mr. Beresrorp 
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Hore showed that small properties divided among the members 
of a family will tend to pass into the hands of the neighbouring 
landowner ; but a process which is every day becoming more 
general would be but imperceptibly accelerated by equal 
jpartition. ‘The negligence of petty frecholders in the matter 
of wills is probably exaggerated by those who attach import- 
ance to a law of intestacy. The possessor of two or of twenty 
acres thinks of nothing else, and he often creates subsequent 
inconvenience by his elaborate dispositions for the benefit of his 
survivors. The most obvious and the most equitable arrange- 
ment compatible with the retention of the land itself is the 
creation of money charges for the widow and younger chil- 
dren, while the eldest son succeeds his father. Unluckily, it 
too often happens that the ownership is too burdensome to be 
kept, so that a sale affords the only means of paying off the 
portions. Nothing is rarer than the scandalous case of a 
family thrown on the parish while the eldest son enjoys an 
unencumbered estate; yet, as such anomalies undoubtedly 
occur from time to time, Mr. Locke Krva’s proposal would 
tend to prevent the possibility of great injustice. It is better 
that a freehold should be sold to the squire of the parish than 
that the widow and children should starve. The alternative of 
partition would in almost all cases be impracticable, because 
the house and buildings which would not be susceptible of 
division are essential to the enjoyment of agricultural land. 
The more numerous freeholds created by building societies 
would be still worse adapted to partition, for even a French- 
man who owns half a dozen separate strips of land scattered 
over half a square mile would recognise the impossibility 
of cutting a cottage into four parts. The owner of a house in 
which he lives would perhaps not be greatly shocked by the 
zpprehension that it might be sold at his death. Hereditary 
associations can scarcely attach themselves to a square brick 
tenement in a row, nor are members of building societies for 
the most part proud, like typical yeomen, of ancient local 
pedigrees. The tendency to accumulation is also less in towns 
or suburban villages than in the country, for a prudent man 
prefers, if possible, to live in a house of his own, although he 
might consider the possession of land too costly a luxury. 


One of the later speakers in the debate justly described the 
discussion as consisting of a serics of economical essays. 
Every member approved or disapproved of the present 
distribution of land in England, although the existence 
of large or small estates would not be perceptibly affected 
by any change in the law of intestacy. Mr. Buxton depre- 
cated with reasonable earnestness the insane passion for 
accumulation which induces great proprietors to leave half a 
dozen separate estates to an eldest son, instead of dividing 
their possessions among their children ; but it would be difficult 
to make laws which should only apply to the owners of extra- 
ordinary wealth. A gentleman of three or four thousand a 
year cannot divide his estate among his children and at the same 
time provide for their permanent connexion with the land. If 
resident proprietors are as valuable members of society as they 
appear to Mr. Buxton, the custom of primogeniture ought to 
be maintained, although it may be abused by the vanity of 
colossal landowners. No instance was quoted in the discas- 
sion, of the devolution of a moderate estate by intestacy to an 
eldest son where the father would have preferred a different 
arrangement. Whatever may be the weaknesses of yeomen, 
landed gentlemen are not in the habit first of marrying with- 
out settlements, and then of dying without wills. It will be 
well if dukes and earls with estates in three or four counties, 
and with as many halls and castles, would listen to Mr. 
Buxton’s sound and forcible sermon, or even if their 
estates could be distributed by operation of law, although 
the effect would be to increase the aristocratic grandeur 
of their families; but the repetition of the process for 
two or three successive descents would destroy, not enor- 
imous monopolies, but estates adapted to the condition of a 
moderate landed gentry. The greatest estates are for the 
most part well managed; but they involve the social dis- 
advantage of creating a level mediocrity of condition which is 
perhaps not conducive to the general advantage. ‘There are 
inany large districts entirely inhabited by tenant farmers and 
their labourers, except that there is a clergyman in every 
parish. A moderate country gentleman who finds himself by 
accident isolated in the midst of the estates of great non- 
resident peers has the strongest reason for sharing Mr. Buxron’s 
dislike to overgrown estates. 


The small minority of members who would approve of the 
compulsory subdivision of land prudently abstained from ex- 
hibiting the solid mass which lies behind the thin edge of the 
wedge. The only serious alternative is perhaps between accu- 
mulation and the French law of succession, although a limita- 


tion of the present excessive license of settlement and entail 
would probably facilitate the investment in land of professional 
and commercial savings. A man who has earned more than 
enough for his urgent wants may reasonably wish to indulge 
himself in the luxury of a house and farm of his own, and 
the admixture of such a class with the monotonous tenan 

of a great estate would be in the highest degree beneficial to 
a district; but a law of inheritance which would necessarily 
admit the middle class of the great towns to the possession of 
land would ultimately split up their properties into cottage 
frecholds. As long as the interests of buyers and sellers are 
allowed to operate freely, the land will pass more and more 
exclusively into the hands of those who can afford to take the 
lowest rate of interest on their capital, or even to dispense 
with income in consideration of the pleasure of ownership. 
The large landowners will buy up the little frecholds, as they 
come into the market, unless they are outbid by lawyers and 
traders from the great towns. As Mr. Berrsrorp Hope said, 
England is becoming, like Holland, a centre of capital, with a 
comparatively limited landed area. The Code Napolcon 
might, at a great economical sacrifice, and with a complete 
social revolution, enable every rood of ground to afford a 
scanty maintenance to a man; but as long as legislation is 
passive or neutral, the man will take the first opportunity of 
selling his rood of ground, and of seeking a better livelihood 
elsewhere. 


Those advocates of Mr. Locke Krxa’s Bill who, like Mr. 
Leveson Gower and Mr. W. Fow er, insisted on absolute 
freedom of disposition by will, were really defending the 
present state of the law. There is no reason to suppose that 
an extension to land of the statute of distributions would 
produce the smallest effect on public opinion or on the purpose 
of testators. Although the English law prevails in many of the 
North-American States, its operation is altered by an entirely 
different state of circumstances. It is idle to accumulate land 
when it is impossible to let it to a tenant; and consequently 
the practice of primogeniture is unknown, although it is not 
legally prohibited. 'The heavy taxes which are imposed by 
the different States on unoccupied land afford an additional 
impediment to the creation of large estates. In England 
there is little danger that a landlord will be unable to find a 
tenant, and it is found by experience that cultivation is mosi 
profitable when it is conducted on a large scale. The tenani- 
farmers stand directly between the great proprietors of the 
present and the cottage freeholders of the possible future. 
Other investments beside land might be found for capital, 
but to a farmer by profession a landlord is almost as 
necessary as a staff of workmen. An active man of mode- 
rate means, possessing skill in his own department of industry, 
cannot afford to leave the best part of his fortune idle at 
three per cent. in land. On the other hand, the compulsory 
subdivision of an estate, although it might at first admit of 
integral farms in each portion, would, on a second or third 
succession, involve the partition of the several holdings, and 
probably the abandonment of the farmhouse and buildings, 
which would become too large for a diminished occupation. 
There is no doubt, since the alteration of the electoral law, 
that the question of the compulsory division of land will in a 
few years be discussed in Parliament, and that it will give rise 
to popular agitation. It is difficult to determine whether 
serious changes would be retarded or facilitated by the adop- 
tion of Mr. Locke Kine’s comparatively trivial measure. On 
the whole, it seems prudent to put an end to a theoretical 
injustice which is certain to be exaggerated by the popular 
imagination. 


SPAIN. 


HE Spanish Corte’ have lately been better employed than 

in the organic discussions which, unavoidable as they are, 
only tend to confirm and to widen irreconcilable differences 
of opinion. The embarrassed state of the finances, and the 
difficulty which has already arisen in collecting direct taxes, 
have forcibly called attention to the vast resources which 
might be derived from a more rational arrangement of import 
duties. Bad commercial legislation has the redeeming quality 
of creating a hoard or reserve fund from which a supply of 
wealth may be ultimately drawn. A country which has per- 
versely impoverished itself by artificial dearth can at will 
become richer through the simple process of acquiescing in the 
natural laws which regulate buying and selling. The Spanish 
tariff imposing duties varying from 100 to 200 per cent. on 
imported commodities has been constructed for the exclusive 
benefit of manufacturers who have contrived, as in other coun- 
tries, to persuade the consuming majority that protection is 
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a form of patriotism. A few years ago a belief prevailed in 
Spain that the aid of England had been afforded in the Penin- 
sular War for the purpose of destroying two or three factories 
which were supposed to have previously existed in Madrid. A 
‘competition between home-made British wines and the produce 
of the vineyards of Xeres would have been equally practical 
and formidable. The legend has perhaps become obsolete, 
and at least it failed to influence the majority of the Cortes 
during the recent debates. Mr. Fiaueroxa, the late Minister of 
Finance, proposed a moderate and comprehensive change in the 
tariff, by which protective duties ranging from 20 to $0 per 
cent. were to be imposed for six years, and to be gradually 
reduced during the next five years to an average rate of 15 per 
cent. Almost the sole opposition to the measure was offered by 
the Catalonian manufacturers, and their representatives only 
ventured to propose that the reduction during the second 
riod should be subject to the will of the Cortes. As it is 
evident that the Legislature will have full power to retrace or 
to suspend its progress towards the liberation of trade, it 
might have been supposed that the modest amendment would 
be quietly accepted or negatived; but it appeared that the 
Cabinet was not agreed as to commercial policy, and that 
the Proe Munister himself had held communications on 
the subject with the Protectionists in his own province of 
Catalonia, and with their representatives in the Cortes. One 
Barcelona manufacturer had, in a telegraphic despatch, warned 
Prix against the deceitful suggestions of his colleague of 
the Finance Department; and Ficueroia, with unaccount- 
able violence, denounced his accuser as a miserable villain. 
In reply, Marshal Priv, after defending his correspondent, 
professed his sympathy with the Catalonians, and his desire 
that the colourless amendment should be carried; but the 
Cortes by an overwhelming majority adopted the Bill as 
introduced by Fiaverota. It is satisfactory to observe 
that the Republicans as well as the Progressists are divided 
on the question of the tariff, and that they have not yielded 
to the temptation of allying themselves as a party with 
the enemies of improvement. ‘The declarations of Prim, 
who probably regards with indifference all economic theories, 
are fully explained by his interest in maintaining his popu- 
larity in his native province. His assumption of superiority 
irritates his colleagues, who may perhaps also suspect him of 
irregular designs. Notwithstanding his control of the army, 
his ambition will scarcely be formidable as long as the 
Republicans regard him with dislike. At one time it seemed 
probable that he would ally himself with the minority, especi- 
ally as he opposed the immediate election ofa king ; but hitherto 
it appears that he is more obnoxious to the Republicans than 
either Serrano or Torete. Although Prim has always been 
considered the ablest and most resolute of the leaders of the 
revolution, it now seems that his position is becoming unten- 
able, unless the Recent may think that he will be less danger- 
ous as a colleague than asa possible conspirator. In some 
respects the Government is stronger than in former times, 
although it possesses little arbitrary power. No military chief 
would venture to rise against the Cortes, unless he had secured 
the support of the Republicans. During the reign of the 
QUEEN it was generally felt that the Court and the Ministry 
were alone concerned in the repression of insurrection. A 
rebellion, unless it was founded on widespread popular dis- 
content, would now be considered an insult to the nation. 


The resentment caused by the excesses of the late Govern- 
ment found expressicn in a debate on the arrest of Pezveta, 
Count of Cuxste, who lately ventured to return from France to 
his native country. Ocnoa, a Carlist deputy, who professed 
to be a political opponent of Pezuria, attacked the Govern- 
ment for arresting under military law an ex-officer who had 
previously been dismissed from the army. In his answer 
accused Pezveia of having conspired in France against 
the present Government, and of having refused obedience to 
an order to report himself at the Canaries. The technical 
merits of the case are uninteresting, and it was on entirely 
different grounds that the Cortes approved the action of 
the Government. More than one deputy described the in- 
dignities which he had suffered when PrzvreLa was Captain- 
General of Madrid, and the conclusion that his present 
sufferings were deserved, though scarcely logical or legal, was 
suflicient for the Cortes. Some of the speakers hinted that 
Ocnoa, although he belonged to another dynastic section, 
Was an accomplice in the treasonable projects attributed to 
Pezveta. It is difficult to understand how Queen IsABELLA 
could coalesce with the heir of the male line who has always 
denounced her as a usurper ; and the combined efforts of both 
branches would be too feeble to disturb the present Govern- 
ment as long as it is’ supported by the C8rtes. The clergy, 


who are almost unanimously hostile to the revolution, would 
probably witness with complacency the success of either pre- 
tender; but their failure to control the elections shows that 
even in the rural districts their hold on the population is feeble. 
The Duke of Maprip, otherwise known as Cuartes VIL, or as 
Prince Cuares of Bourson and Este, has lately thought fit to 
issue a proclamation, in the form of a letter to his brother, who 
enjoys the significant “happiness of serving in the army of 
“our glorious Poxtirr.” It is highly probable that the 
glorious Pontirr, although he recognised the saintly virtue of 
IsabeLLa by the gift of the golden rose, would be glad to see 
on the Spanish throne the representative of orthodox legiti- 
macy. Except for the notoriety of the fact that there is in 
some districts a Carlist party, it might be doubted whether any 
lay Spaniard of mature age is capable of being cajoled by the 
pompous commonplaces which have been put together in the 
name of Cartes VII. As far as the phrases of the Circular 
have any meaning, they are equivalent to intolerance sup- 
ported by despotism, or, in more circuitous language, to the 
preservation of Catholic unity and to the enthronement of “a 
“real king, and not the shadow of one,” to be surrounded by 
a Cortes “which shall be a regular and peaceful assemblage of 
“ independent and incorruptible representatives, and no longer 
“a mob of tumultuous and useless men, either placemen or 
“ ambitious aspirants, forming servile majorities and factious 
“ minorities.” The definition of a Parliament too pure to 
desire or exercise power is not unfamiliar to more serious 
potentates than Cuartes VII. The Emperor of the Frenca 
has hitherto taken care that his deputies shall not be ambitious 
aspirants; but unfortunately he has found himself compelled 
to announce that he will henceforth govern with the aid of 
majorities and minorities. Prince Cares wishes to give to 
Spain “that liberty of which she only knows the name, 
“ liberty the child of the Gospel, and not liberalism the off- 
“ spring of the Reformation.” The draftsman of the letter 
deserves credit for an antithesis which may be called original 
in its impudence. The liberty which was enjoyed by the 
subjects of Puiip II., whatever may have been its rela- 
tion to the Gospel, was certainly not the offspring of the 
Reformation. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the Prince is in favour of 
protection to domestic industry, as well as of more antiquated 
abuses; but his professions have little importance, as he is not 
in a position to originate a civil war. Among many things 
which the Spaniards have learned by the experience of a 
generation is the folly of fighting for rival claimants of the 
throne. The extraordinary material advance which has been 
effected in the course of the last five-and-twenty years is 
mainly due to the continuance of internal peace. The most 
vicious of Governments at Madrid could not prevent the crops 
from growing or the flocks from multiplying. Although 
grumblers in the Basque provinces or in Catalonia may some- 
times talk of armed resistance, it would be impossible to 
renew the contests of Carlists and Christinos. Even the Re- 
publicans would forfeit any popularity which they may 
possess by open rebellion. The vote for royalty, which may 
or may not bear fruit in the nomination of a king, implied, 
above all things, a condemnation of anarchy and violence. 
The disinclination to accept the Duke of Montrenster be- 
cause he belongs to a branch of the old Royal Family of 
France is not encouraging to a candidate who has no other 
pretension than that he is the head of the Spanish Bovr- 
boxs. Since the days of II., who gratified the 
national pride by the prominence which he assumed in 
Europe, there has never been a King of Spain of respect- 
able ability or character, unless an exception may be made 
in favour of Cuartes IL. during the earlier half of his 
reign. The rejection of the Republic is due to the appre- 
hension of unknown evils, and not to any abstract enthu- 
siasm for royalty. Of all possible devices, the restoration 
of absolute monarchy, and the perpetuation of religious in- 
tolerance and commercial monopoly, would be the most ex- 
travagantly absurd. The present Government, although it 
proceeds slowly, has the merit of commencing the redress of the 
most flagrant abuses. A Ministerial Bill has been introduced 
for the revision of the Concordat with the consent of the Porr, 
and it is easy to foresee that tlic next step will be to dispense 
with his approval. The reform of the tariff is a still more 
practical proof that the revolution has not been unproductive 
of good. 


THE END OF THE FRANCO-BELGIAN DISPUTE. 
NATURAL and useful arrangement is alhout to be con- 
cluded between three Continental railways. From a 
date not yet decided on, the Eastern of France will run 
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through trains between Antwerp and Basle, either by way of 
Brussels and Namur, or of Malines and Liége; the conduct of 
the trains between Antwerp and the Belgian frontier being 
undertaken by the Companies over whose lines they pass in 
consideration of a fixed payment. In order to facilitate the 
through traffic the Eastern of France will station an agent of 
its own at Antwerp, and the Belgian State Railway will station 
one at Basle. <A similar arrangement will be entered into 
with the Netherlands Company, and as soon as the completion 
of the line will allow the Eastern of France will run through 
trains between Basle and Rotterdam. Beween Rotterdam and 
Ans the conduct of the train will be undertaken by the 
Netherlands Company, between Ans and Pepinster by the 
Belgian State Railway. The Eastern of France undertakes 
not to favour the Dutch ports at the expense of the Belgian 
ports, and not to carry passengers or goods from Rotterdam to 
any French station at a lower fare than is charged from Ant- 
werp to the same station. 


Nothing can be more innocent and commendable than the 
arrangement here described, and yet it is all that remains of a 
question which, less than three months ago, seemed to be big 
with the most serious danger. The dispute between France 
and Belgium has had no worse result than this. Diplomacy 
has been kept hard at work, a semi-official press has been in- 
spired to breathe flame and fury in successive articles, the 
patriotic susceptibilities of Frenchmen have been abundantly 
appealed to—as a prelude to a settlement which will save pas- 
sengers the trouble of changing carriages between Brussels and 
Switzerland. We are far from saying that the result is not worth 
the labour that has been bestowed on it. The inconvenience 
of passing from one carriage to another, particularly at night, 
is at times hy no means to be made light of, and Englishmen 
are too much given to foreign travel not to feel grateful for 
the consideration which the French Government has shown 
for their especial requirements. Still, even in the midst of 
our thankfulness, we cannot help remembering that all that 
the French Government has obtained as the result of months 
of negotiation it might at any moment have had for the 
asking. There was never any indisposition on the part of 
Belgium to sanction any reasonable arrangements for accom- 
modating the trains of the Eastern of France. The foundation 
and extension of a through traflic between Antwerp and other 
countries must enure to the benefit of the Belgian Company 
zs much as to the benefit of any other by which it may be 
carried, and so long as the independence of the Belgian lines 
is preserved—as it is by the present contract—the more 
intimate the connexion can be made between the two 
systems, the hettck for both parties. Instead, however, of 
acknowledging these facts to itself, the French Government 
heean by sanctioning, if not suggesting, the actual purchase, by 
the Hastern of France, of the Great Luxemburg Railway. 
The Belgian Government, with a pardonable suspicion of an 
arrangement which would have left an important member of 
the railway system of Belgium at the mercy of the French 
War Office, prohibited the execution of the contract, and 
when this prohibition was disregarded it met the case by an 
Act of Parliament. For weeks together the semi-official 
press of Paris teemed with declarations that French honour 
had been assailed, and that, unless the ratification of this 
particular contract was permitted, there must be an end of 
friendly relations between the two countries. The Belgian 
Covernment did all it could to appease the storm it had 
innocently aroused. It sent M. Frire Orvan to Paris, 
and tried its utmost to reduce the difference within strictly 
commercial limits. At first the French Government 
was immovable. M. Rovner would have the contract, the 
whole contract, aid nothing but the contract. When 
this had been sanctioned by the Belgian authorities, 
everything would go smooth; but the alternative project 
suggested by M. Frire Orpan could not be accepted even 
as a basis of discussion, This inflexible attitude was not 
long maintained. The Minister of State gave place to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and M. Rovner’s Non possumus 
tailed off into M. pe Lavatette’s obliging willingness to 
examine whether a system of through trains might not pro- 
vide for that “legitimate expansion of economic interests ” 
which had by this time become the sole object which the 
French Government professed to have in view. In criticizing 
the protocol in which this compromise was recorded, we 
pointed out that the labours of the Commission would probably 
be successful or the reverse according as the idea of its 
appointment was due to the Emperor or M. Rovner. On the 
former hypothesis, the active intervention of the Emperor had 
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had mismanaged the whole business, and that the course which, 
under his guidance, the Government had at first taken, must be 
definitively abandoned. On the latter hypothesis, the sudden 
prominence given to commercial interests might be only a 
mask, assumed to conceal the determination to get the Belgian 
railway into French hands at a later stage of the negotiation. 
The final protocol, which embodies the conclusions at which 
the Commissioners have arrived, entirely bears out the more 
satisfactory of these alternatives. The end they describe them- 
selves as having kept in view throughout is the substitution 
for the proposed contract between the Eastern of France, the 
Great Luxemburg, and the Netherlands Companies, of “ new 
“ combinations,” which shall facilitate the development of 
commercial relations between the three countries; and the 
particular “ combination” they have agreed on is, a system of 
through trains. 


At length, therefore, we may congratulate ourselves at 
having heard the last of the “ Belgian question.” What 
elements of danger it contained, and how nearly at one time 
they had come to a head, may not be fully known for many 
years tocome. But the aspect of the affair was menacing in the: 
extreme, and the events which seemed likely to take place in 
France, and which as a matter of fact have taken place, were 
precisely those which threatened to aggravate the mischief. A. 
few months before the elections, and when the prospects of the 
Opposition were improving every day, a cloud appeared in a 
clear sky, and the journals through which the French Govern- 
ment usually makes its intentions known began an unpro- 
voked attack upon Belgium, It was sustained for a con- 
siderable period, and renewed more than once, and the only 
meaning which it seemed possible to attach to it—the only 
meaning which was attached to it by unbiassed observers— 
was that the French Government was desirous either of get- 
ting up a quarrel for future use, or of making some solid 
gains by creating that belief in Belgium. All fears of this 
kind are now at end. The pretensions of the French Cabi- 
net have all been withdrawn. Its organs no longer insist 
upon concessions nor prate about distrust. The honour of 
France turns out to be in no need of soothing, and the 
rest of Europe feels all the pleasure of an unexpected relief. 
It is for the admirers of the Napoleonic policy, whether 
in this country or elsewhere, to explain how this result has 
been brought about, and to prove that in each of the con- 
tradictory stages through which the negotiation has passed, 
the attitude of their Imperial idol has been exactly that 
which his own dignity and the good of his subjects im- 
posed on him at that particular moment. For ourselves, we 
prefer the pleasanter labour of pointing out how admirably 
the Belgium Government has behaved under circumstances of 
unusual difficulty. By a happy combination of flexibility and 
firmness, it has adhered immovably to the ground originally 
taken up—its absolute right to have its own railways under 
its own control; while at the same time it has given France 
every facility for withdrawing impossible demands, by show- 
ing the utmost readiness to come to terms upon any number 
of points, provided only they were unimportant. It has con- 
sulted the interests of Kuropean commerce without sacrificing 
the more momentous interests of its own independence and 
neutrality. When M. Frire Orpan went to Paris the friends 
of Belgium began to despair. To hesitate was to yield, and 
to discuss seemed a symptom of hesitation. We gladly recog- 
nise the erroneousness of this argument. The Belgian Govern- 
ment may claim the credit of showing that even in dealing 
with an overbearing neighbour conciliation and self-respect 
are not necessarily incompatible. 


MORE, DEMONSTRATIONS. 


\ E have never been persuaded that on such a question as 

that of the Irish Church public meetings on one side 
or the other tell for much. ‘There are, of course, great crises 
in which popular enthusiasm is a fair expression of something, 
and has some meaning. In the Keform Bill crisis the meet- 
ings were all on one side; it was the same before the repeal 
of the Corn Laws. But if we are to attach any weight 
to Mr. Morey and his friends at St. James’s Hall, we 
must put Lord Harrowsy and his friends at Willis’s Rooms 
into the balance against them. Mr. GLapstone and the 
Government are now going to take their innings, but it is at 
the same game in which the Ulster scores and the Manchester 
scores and the Liverpool scores were gained. Man for man, 
we do not see that the fervid Jounston, M.P. of Ballykilbeg, 
is so much more contemptible politically than Mr. SamMueb 
Mortey, and of the two he is the more amusing. The 
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revival of the rumps of the old Leaguers and Unionists, the 
Potrers and Mason Joneses, is not exhilarating. Orangeism 
and Protestant ascendency is not a thing to be encouraged, still 
less to be fought for; neither, on the other hand, is a mere in- 
discriminate howl against the principle of establishments and 
endowments generally, which is already heard at some of 
the meetings intended “to strengthen the hands of the 
“ Government.” Of “great meetings in the provinces” 
we have already heard enough, and more than enough, on 
one side, and they meant very little; and now we shall 
have quite sufficient of counter-demonstrations of about 
the same significance. The stars in their courses fight for 
Mr. Guapstone, for an out-of-door meeting in such weather as 
this has its recommendations quite apart from politics. And 
the Liberal gatherings have something else in their favour. 
Mr. GLapstoneE having exacted silence from his obedient fol- 
lowers, and having openly declared that he wants their votes, 
but must decline their voices in the House of Commons, 
human nature must, under these circumstances, rebel, and the 
Liberal members would suffer so severely from suppressed 
eloquence that, in a sanitary point of view, these meetings will 
have their value. Alderman Carter, M.P., at Leeds, must have 
been vastly relieved when he observed to his admiring consti- 
tuency that the Liberal party would resolutely set their foot 
on the Lords’ amendments, a promise which was very amply 
redeemed on Thursday; and as Mr. Barnes and Mr. Mortey 
have had, and are likely to have, very little of the ear of the 
House, who shall grudge them the compensation of tickling or 
irritating the ear of Leeds or Bristol ? 


There is indeed much of a common nature in all these 
demonstrations for and against the Bill. They only register 
foregone conclusions on either side. We never believed in 
reaction against the Government, and now all that can be 
shown is that they who approved before approve still, while on 
the other hand they who from the first disliked the Bill have 
persistently and consistently manifested their dislike. Nor is 
this the only aspect of the popular meetings in which one side 
is as good and as bad as the other. Serious bystanders have 
much to object to in the popular talk on either side; and both 
the pro-Gladstonian and anti-Gladstonian orators labour under 
the disadvantage of insisting on those very arguments which 
are most distasteful to the statesman’s mind. The Lords 
certainly must bear the responsibility, and will now have 
to incur the humiliation, of having done too much. They 
have contrived so skilfully to shuffle the cards that disendow- 
ment has come out, for all practical purposes, much in the form 
of re-endowment. The vote for deferring the application of 
the surplus is only a cloak for the object of taking every 
possible precaution that there should be no surplus at all, and 
is objectionable on the further ground that it holds out an 
encouragement to chronic agitation and to hopes which never 
ought to be realized. But it is not on these solid grounds 
that the verdict of the Lords is contested. Mr. Mor.ey, at 
St. James’s Hall on Wednesday night, could only see in 
the events of the last month the tergiversation and disin- 
genuousness of his natural enemies, the Bishops. It must 
be conceded that, on the whole, the Bishops do not de- 
serve this taunt. That they fought for the best bargain 
they could get was not only natural, but was their duty, 
when the generous character of the Bill was announced ; but 
that they surrendered in debate the principle of an Establish- 
ment, their great fault in Mr. Mortey’s estimate, redounds 
as much to their patriotic instincts as to their personal good 
sense. It might or it might not be politic to engraft on the 
sill in the Lords a totally new principle, that of concurrent 
endowment, which in however attenuated a shape undoubtedly 
has been brought into it, but it is the worst of all possible 
arguments to meet this mistake by the howl of No Popery. 
Characteristically enough, Mr. Disrartt has on this question 
surrendered himself to his worse genius and the less credit- 
able agitators of his party. We are told by the popular 
orators—and Mr. Disrarti cannot differ from them—that the 
nine Bishops who supported what undoubtedly was an attempt, 
perhaps an ill-timed and unwise one, to secure equal justice to 
the three religious communities of Ireland, have sacrificed 
their duty to their own communion by consenting to sub- 
sidize a creed which they are bound in consistency to regard 
only as a mass of deadly error. We have certainly but little 
faith in that narrow-minded public opinion which can see 
nothing but what to disapprove of in the votes of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, and of the Bishops of Sr. 
Davin’s and Oxrorp. 

These demonstrations, like all other expressions of public 
opinion, have their value only in connexion with the principles 
which they embody and the arguments which they advance. 


In so far as they express the common sentiment which the 
general election expressed in favour of disestablishment and 
disendowment, their importance and value is great. Merely to 
reaflirm that great and simple issue is to do much; though 
it may be doubted whether any noisy proof was wanted that 
on the cardinal question the gencral sentiment has 
undergone no change. Reaction is a perfect myth. But it 
is not to be denied, on the other hand, that in the debates in 
the Lords much of that statesmanship, and much of thought 
and foresight, was displayed which for some reason or other 
was not forthcoming in the Commons. It is of no good omen 
to the country that the expression of educated intelligence 
should be set aside by a coarse and dictatorial Non possumus, 
or merely hooted down by big meetings. The silence whicl: 
Mr. GLapsToxe extorted from his supporters, and impose: 
on his opponents, might as a matter of party exigency be 
prudent, but it was not pleasant for constitutional poli- 
ticians to witness; and though we are unable to follow 
the majority of the Lords in their votes, their late debates 
are certainly more creditable, and more fully carry out what 
we understand by the functions of a deliberative assem- 
bly, than those which we have had, or those which we 
are likely to have, in the Commons. ‘To the Lords’ amend- 
ments the well-worn description of epigrams too closely 
applies; most of them may be bad, and some may be only 
tolerable, but it is not true that there is no good one among 
them. It may or may not be capable of proof that some hazy 
and faltering reference to concurrent endowment was made im 
the debates in the Lower House, but it is undeniable that the 
principle itself came out prominently in the House of Lords 
alone. The miscarriage and failure of that principle is « 
national misfortune, which, while we regret, we must aequi- 
esce in. No doubt it came under the disadvantage of an after- 
thought. It may be, and in one sense we suppose it ought te 
be, a point of honour with a Prime Minister with a majority 
of 118 to decline to vouchsafe even a look at a principle inter- 
polated in a Government measure. Mr. GLADSTONE may justity 
himself by treating everything suggested by the Lords with the 
contumelious argument once urged by, or on behalf of, the 
master of seven legions. Defendit numerus; but there cam 
be no question that the educated intelligence of the country 
is in favour of Lord Srannopre’s amendments, or, rather, 
would have rejoiced had it been lucky enough to have 
suggested itself to Mr. GLapstone. Mr. GLApsToNe, at any 
rate, would have been more fortunate had he been able to 
reject it on some more creditable and argumentative ground. 
than on the indisputable fact that he did not propose it. 
Again, it might have been better, when he quotes the verdict 
of the country as shown at the General Election, to be able te 
prove that the particular scheme of giving the glebe-houses ans 
ten acres to the three denominations had been suggested last 
year and rejected at the hustings. And lastly, as to the Demea- 
strative Meetings generally, if they are, as they are ecrtatw 
to be, all pitched to the Leeds key, the result will be 
something of a tacit pledge that Mr. GLapstonr, by way 
of punishing the Bishops and the Lords, is preparing him- 
self to adopt that Cromwellian policy which was invoked 
at Sheflield, and which, as regards the Episcopal Bench ana 
the Upper House, is recommended by Professor Rocers and 
Mr. Epwarp An indiscriminate and contemptuom= 
and unarguing rejection of all that the Lords have done 
will argue high temper and spirit; but to decline to dix- 
tinguish between such a suggestion as Lord Srannops’s and 
the wild, we had almost said insolent, amendment whiela 
Lord Carrns carried about the Ulster glebes, will hardly re- 
dound to the credit of Mr. GLapstone’s statesmanship ; and ix 
is because of the emptiness of the vehement language and 
coarse appeals to numbers and passion which always muest 
form the staple of platform talk and open-air vociferatian. 
that we are unable to augur much good from them. 


SENSIBILITY. 


\ TE have been made familiar, by Archbishop Trench’s 

manuals and by other useful compilations, with the death uf 
words in one meaning and their resurrection in another. Wonls 
like “ feature,” “ favour,” “ indifferent,” “ resentment,” will readily 
occur as examples, It is not less interesting to notice a weed 
which, though not yet defunct in an older sense, is on the wame, 
and is leading a sort of double life between two meanings. Swe 
is perhaps the condition at present of the word “ sensibility”” Mao 
really well-educated person would be at a loss on meeting with 
this word in precisely the connexion in which Addison or Mittsm, 
or even Shakspeare, would have placed it. But a great number of 
people who have some claim to pass for well-educated woaki 
experience a slight check if they so encountered it. There am » 
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good many daily papers, we should suppose, addressed chiefly to 
that large section of society, which would never employ the word 
sensibility when it might be necessary to express susceptibility of 
nerve, of intellect, or of emotion. ‘They would instinctively avoid 
it. They would substitute for it perhaps the term suscepti- 
bility itself, or else feeling, or delicacy, or impressibility, or even 
Sensitiveness, none of which would do the worxk so directly or so 
completely as the older term. 

It is quite easy, without the aid of dictionaries or glossaries, to 
trace in the most familiar sources the full meaning of this word. 
When Claudio speaks of what he shudders to imagine, 

This sensible warm being to become 

Akneadedclod . . . 
he is talking of physical impressions, of the countless influences 
received through the senses—that is, through the actual nerves. 
When Mammon, in Paradise Lost, thinks that an atmosphere of 
torment may grow familiar, and that the “piercing tires” may 


_ become 


As soft as now severe, our temper changed 
Into their temper, which must needs remove 
The sexsible of pain, 
he is speaking of exactly the seme thing. When Delilah, giving 
specious advice to Samson, says 
Only what remains past cure 
Bear not too sensibly, nov still insist 
To afilict thysclf ia vain, 
the word is, by the easiest metaphorical adaptation, removed 
scarcely a step from the same signification. It has hardly done 
with pain of body while it touches on the agonies of mind. Pope's 
fae sacl portrait of the “ Lady at Court,” who presented 
An equal mixture of good humour 
And sensible soft melancholy, 
carries the word a little further on in the same metaphorical line 
of meaning. But by and bya change comes. And, though we 
ought to apologize for introducing this quotation in company with 
those before, there is really no place where the transition is more 
concisely marked than when, in one of Marryat’s novels, Captain 
Kearney says to a subordinate, “Make me sensible, Sir,” and is 
told in reply, “‘ Maybe that’s more than I or anybody else could 
do.” We are herve getting away from the region of the senses and 
of their metaphorical suggestions, and getting into the region of 
common, shrewd sense, and the associations thence developed. 
And so the process goes on. We have been contining ourselves to 
the adjective “sensible,” asthe instances are so completely familiar. 
This word, in the earlier meaning, is dead; “ insensibility ” survives 
in the physical connexion, occasionally doing duty for “ torpor” 
in the metaphorical uses; and “ sensibility ” is altogether on the 
wane. We must guard against being supposed to convey that the 
later signification uf the word “sensible” is never to be found 
in writers of the eighteenth, seventeenth, or even of the sixteenth 
century. Benedick, if we remember rightly, was a “sensible” 
man very much in the meaning which that word would now 
convey, and other similar passages of Shakspeare might be 
adduced. But this does not affect the general proposition that, 
whereas two hundred years ago the first meaning naturally under- 
stood from the word was allied to the impressions of sense, intel- 
lect, and emotion, the present meaning is something altogether 
dillerent, and touches rather on caution, shrewdness, und, by 
implication, on self-regard. 

lt is almost always unscientific to fix upon any single cause in 
accounting for verbal changes, more especially when one has to 
speak of any cause so indefinite as a presumed social tendency. 
Lut, if we can be sure of any social phenomenon whatever, if our 
eyes and ears deserve to be trusted at all in the observation of 
contemporary humanity, the present generation is not behindhand 
in setiing a value on the practical and the material, and is specially 
open to the operation of those instincts which are usually known 
as self-regarding. And it is at any rate a curious phenomenon 
that precisely among our own generation the change of this word 
from a more enalytical to a harder and more practical meaning 
should have taken place. Several indications concur in suggesting 
that a decay in the power of sensibility has gone pari passu with 
a disuse of the older signification of the term. ‘The rise of the 
words “sensation” and “sensational” in their recent uses de- 
noted that a more than ordinary stimulus was required to rouse 
a more than ordinary dulness in the faculty of receiving impres- 
sions from without. Sensational novels, and dances, and piano- 
forte music, all show that this dulness has been remarked in 
the field of amusement, and has been treated, pot from within, 
but from without; the external applications have been made ¢ 
far as possible more pungent. 

For anything we can see to the contrary, the decay of conversa- 
tion that has so often been remarked as a feature of the present 
generation, is another symptom of want of sensibility, in the region 
of the finer social instincts. The French have a higher degree of 
sensibility, at any rate in matters that lie on the surface of life, 
than ourselves, and they beat us out of the field in conversation, 
There is a story told of Madame de Stiiel, that on one occasion 
she was engaged out to dinner in company with a young and 
beautiful girl, who was not, however, otherwise remarkable. On 
their entrance, the hostess observed that she was charmed to 
welcome wit and beauty in each other’s company. “ Well,’ 
replied Madame de Staél, “ do you know I never was praised for 
my beauty before.” The fine sensibility which provoked this 
answer, perfect as coming from a plain and elderly woman of 


| genius, is always more common with the French than with our- 
selves; but it was formerly more common in English society than 
it is now. Setting aside certain very small and privileged and 
exceptional portions of the social whole, it is fair and true to say 
that the external and superticial in life has been during this gene- 
ration so actively and zealously cultivated that the finer and 
more permanent parts of our nature have suffered in proportion, 
Conversation would naturally be @ priort a faithful criterion in 
changes of this kind. For though tke material of all conver- 
sation deserving the name is the commerce of thoughts, yet 
| the atmosphere of conversation is generated from sensibility, 
| 

| 


and will be bracing or depressing exactly as sensibility is de- 
veloped or repressed. The aspect, the simple outside appear- 
‘ance, of London is powerfully suggestive of the conditions of 
intellectual life in which, speaking generally and allowing a wide 
latitude of variety, its inhabitants are placed, and which, in 
still more various degrees, gradually beset provincial life as 
| well. There is no other capital city in Europe which pre- 
sents to the eye, as London does, the spectacle of the intense 
pursuit of intensely material objects, with very little apparent 
terlium quid (we are speaking only of what meets the eye) 


| between what is rigidly and uaswervingly practical and relieis of 


the lower and grosser sort. This external barrenness has its 
counterpart in the region of intellect and emotion. Nor is barren- 
ness all; there is bewilderment also; and beneath the double 
pressure sensibility decays. As was said before, the word is 
waning, and the quality represented by the word has not the life 
and freedom that once it had :— 

For though the circles widen, fainter gleam 

All new emotions on the mirror-stream. 


If there were no other symptoms that this is the real condition of 
things, there are at least these two—the rise of clamorous eilorts 
at artificial sensation, and the enfeebled state of the power of 
conversation. 

No one has perceived all this more clearly than Mr. Matthew 
Arnold. But in some of his essays, following what seems with 
him to be an essential instinct of style, he has introduced certain 
well-known and characteristic terms which have probably done 
more than he meant them todo, by way of diverting attention 
from the primary facts. Philistinism is not far from being synony- 
mous with the absence of sensibility under diflering conditions, 
and culture is little more than development and_ direction 
given to sensibility. The want of this quality underlies many, 
if not all, of the weaknesses which were visited by the 
tranquil criticisms that have rendered those words stock terms. 
And not social weaknesses alone; but intellectual weak- 
nesses quite as much. For an age like our own, which has and 
boasts to have an unusual number of intellectual irons in the 
fire, becomes victimized by hurry and bewilderment in this depart- 
ment, just as similar causes conspire to produce the same kind of 
result elsewhere. Everything being taken into account that may 
fairly influence the question, it is hardly too much to say that ours 
is an age, considering its attainments, of very considerable intel- 
lectual rudeness. We do not, it is true, use exactly the language 
which Luther would have employed against an antagonist in 
theology, and Bentley in scholarship. That has gone out of fashion. 
Dut we have very little real care for other people’s feelings; not 
much taste nor power of reticence ; for sensibility is at a low ebb. 
Under no other conditions would a book like Bishop Colenso’s haye 
been prematurely hurried off to the printer's hands ; under no other 
conditions should we find politics and the intellectual aspects of 
religion handled as they are by writers, of whom perhaps Mr. 
Bradlaugh may be taken as the extreme type. As regards polities, 
it is but a short time ago that a Cabinet Minister showed the 
world what force of argument and what graces of style might be 
attained by a complete freedom from the trammels of sensibility. 
And. lessous of the kind are not thrown away upon the news- 
papers. In the true spirit of appreciating imitation a journal 
of congenial sentiments remarked lately in these wise and 


conciliatory terms on the relations between the Lords and the 
Commons :—* The Lords will have no more chance than a 
common iishing-smack against a Cunard liner. The smack knows 
this, and will get out of the way.” Nothing is gained by this kind 
of writing. Nothing, as far as we can see, is even hoped to be 
gained, except ihe transient pleasure of annoying those with whom 
you happen to disagree, or with whose social position you happen 
to be in antagonism. [€ is the manner of America, without the 
extenuation which America might claim on the score of being a 
young country, and of being peculiarly destitute of influences 
which operate, as old institutions and time-honoured associations 
do in some degree, to keep sensibility alive in public speaking 
aud writing. 

in general literature, translation presents the best possible scope 
for the exercise of sensibility in many kinds. So much has been 
written and said on this branch of literary work that it is no 
put of our present intention to add to what has already been 
utiered. On the whole, however, looking at the large number 
of translations which have been lately made, and are still 
making, from ancient and modern literatures into English, it may 
be said without prejudice that the quality is not on a par with 
the quantity. The rare and felicitous union of qualities, of re- 
ceptive and responsive power, of elasticity and native vigour, which 
combine to make up true intellectual sensibility, is seldom found 
in a translator. The degree to which the practice of translation 


draws out and cultivates these powers, is the strongest recommend- 
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scholar or student, but from an eminent and successful teacher of 
English history and modern languages, To him the intelligent 
yendering of the best models of English, whether of lyrical or 
dramatic poetry or of prose, into languages of which we possess per- 
fect models, had been demonstrated by examples among his own 
upils to be one of the completest and most efficient lessons in Eng- 
Fish. Be this as it may, the topic is a somewhat outworn one, and 
we will pursue it no further. We will content ourselves with re- 
peating what has been the substance of the foregoing remarks, that 
coincident with the wane of the word we have been discussing, there 
seems to be observable, in literary as well as in ordinary social 
life, a decay of the valuable quality, or union of qualities, which 
it denotes. And if this decay could be arrested, and the processes 
reversed that cause it, there would be reason to hope for a very 
advantageous change in the styles of composition, in the atmo- 
sphere of discussion, and in the life and interest of conversation. 


A THEOLOGICAL HYBRID. 


, op significance of prophecy is so often ignored or misunder- 
stood by the generation contemporary with its fulfilment, 
that we are anxious to give what publicity we can to an attempt 
which is now being made to render the long-talked-of Church of 
the Future an actual Church of the Present. We have before us 
the “ Proceedings of the first Amniversary of the Free Christian 
Union, with the Report of the Committee and Constitution of the 
Union.” The anniversary was celebrated on the 1st and 2nd of 
June, and the Report professes to give an account of the work 
of eleven months. “The new Communion has consequently been 
in existence for rather more than a year, and it can hardly be too 
soon to give some account of the ends for which this youngest- 
born of Christian Churches has been founded, and of the machinery 
by which it proposes to attain them. In this respect the Free 
Christian Union is fortunate, in comparison with many of its pre- 
decessors, in possessing a written constitution. The controversies 
which have so often arisen out of the early history of ecclesiastical 
bodies can have no place here. The new organization is founded, 
in the first instance, upon the rejection of a past error. “ Whereas,” 
the preamble begins, “ for ages past Christians have been taught 
that correct conceptions of Divine things are necessary to accept- 
ance with God, and to religious relations with one another.” ‘The 
second corner-stone of the edifice is the recognition of a present 
impossibility:—“ Whereas with the progressive changes of thought 
and feeling uniformity in doctrinal opinion becomes ever more pre- 
carious.” The object of the Union is to found ‘a spiritual fellow- 
ship ” consistent with these two principles; and with this view it 
“invites to common action all who deem men responsible, not for 
the attainment of Divine truth, but for the serious search of it, 
and who rely for the religious improvement of human life on filial 
piety and brotherly charity with or without’”’—most often, we 
should think, without—“ more particular agreement in matters of 
doctrinal theology.” This common action is to be carried on by 
methods partly of external appeal, partly of internal help and 
mutual support. In its missionary character the Union will issue 
publications illustrating “from history and life the opposite work- 
ing of the dogmatic and the catholic Christian spirit,” and serving 
as “ manuals of impartial religious instruction, in which the essen- 
tial and permanent in religion shall appear in its true relation to 
accidental and temporary opinion.” Upon this latter point we 
have only to remark that, if the Association grows, these manuals 
will need continual revision. No one is to be refused admission 
on the score of want of orthodoxy, and no manual can be regarded 
as “impartial” which includes in “ the essential and permanent in 
religion” any doctrine that is rejected by even one of the members 
for the time being. Among the most notable of the methods of 
internal help and mutual support are the “ friendly association ” of 
Free Christian Congregations, a “similar friendly affiliation of 
local societies other than congregations,” and “the union in 
counsel and effort of Individual Persons seeking some religious 
fellowship and means of social action exempt from the oppression 
of dogmatic conditions.” From these materials the “ constituent 
body ” of the new Church will be formed. It is in the conditions 
of membership that the thorough adaptation of the Free Chris- 
tian Union to modern ideas is most apparent. In laying down 
the terms of communion the constitution frankly acknowledges 
the empire of the almighty dollar, The bond which unites Free 
Christians, whether congregations or individuals, is neither dog- 
matic nor sacramental, but financial. The place which baptism 
occupies in the New ‘Testament is here held by the “ payment of 
an annual registration fee of half a crown.” The estimated dura- 
tion of life in the new Communion must be unusually prolonged, 
as for life-membership a donation of “ not less than ten guineas ”— 
equivalent to eighty-four annual payments—is required An annual 
subscription of two guineas enables a “ congregation or society ” to 
be “ registered as an ordinary annual member,” with the power of 
sending one representative to all general meetings. We have in 
vain searched the constitution for some definition of the relation 
which the individual members of these affiliated congregations 
will hold to the Union. Lastly, honorary membership “ may 
be conferred on either foreign correspondents or any other persons 


lutely essential. 

From the Report of the Committee we learn what has actually 
been done towards the planting of this new Church in the midst 
of a dogmatic or irreligious world. As yet the converts seem to 
be chiefly of the Nicodemus type. They come to the Committee, 
so to speak, by night. With “ increasing evidence of extensive con- 
currence in the principles” of the Union, there is not as yet any 
“ corresponding accession of open adhesion.” Still the Committee 
do not despond. On the contrary, they are well assured that 
“the design of the Union is rendered hopeful by a large amount 
of latent approval and support,” while they lament that “ the 
extent to which in England almost all Christians are entangled 
by their position in dogmatic engagements” should delay “ their 
inevitable escape into a freer and more natural religious life.” As 
far as words go, the letters they receive seem to leave nothing to 
be desired. A correspondent “eminent in literature” writes :— 
“ T hasten to tell you that yours is the one movement of the time 
in which I can take interest, or from which I can expect any real 
good.” <A “ distinguished member of the Anglican Church” says 
of the principle of the Union that he agrees with it “ toto corde.” 
It is to be regretted that the “struggle between outward hesi- 
tancy and real sympathy ” should generally express itself in this 
form—* We shall certainly join you when we see what you can 
do.” For, as the Committee pertinently remark, “ the very condi- 
tion of doing anything by associated effort is that associates do 
not hang back and thus keep upon the watch.” Still something has 
been done during the past year. The Committee have expressed 
their respect for certain “energetic efforts to establish a centre of 
catholic religious activity in a neighbourhood where it is much 
needed,” by * voting a grant of 5/. to the Free Christian Church at 
Lynn.” It certainly ought to be an encouragement to congrega- 
tional adhesion that this fortunate society should have thus promptly 
realized nearly 1502. per cent. on its annual subscription. A sub- 
committee has also “ commenced arrangements” for publishing a 
volume of essays “proceeding from writers occupying different 
points of view, and speaking each on his own responsibility,” and 
intended to clear “the permanent essence of a spiritual inheritance 
from its traditional accessories of belief and usage.” When we 
remember what very short work a volume of Essays and Reviews, 
introduced with a very similar preface, made of sundry traditional 
accessories of belief and usage, we can easily believe that the forth- 
coming work will so far quite answer the anticipations of its 
authors. How much of the “permanent essence of our spiritual 
inheritance ” will survive the operation is not so certain. Lord 
Ebury and his friends may be glad to know that the Free Chris- 
tian Union is not indifferent to the cause of liturgical revision. 
The Committee are distressed that in the present state of religious 
thought Anglican laymen “ should be content week after week to 
re-atlirm betore God and the congregation their belief in a series of 
propositions every phrase of which, unless used without meaning, 
is charged with endless controversy,” and they feel sure that “in 
proportion to their thoughtfulness and sincerity religious Church- 
men would be thankful for relief from the obligation to this re- 
cital.” The Creeds, it seems, “drive away innumerable persons of 
scrupulous veracity from the daily liturgies.” We recommend 
this statement—introduced, it should be said, with the words “ it is 
well known ”—to the attention of those clergymen who complain 
of the small attendance at daily services. Perhaps, after the 
Ritual Commission has made provision for persons of scrupulous 
propriety by the revision of the Lectionary, it will do a similar 
_ for persons of scrupulous veracity by the excision of the 


ours ation which it can have as an element in mental discipline. On | who may render good service to the object of the Union, or 

than the same ground we base a confidence—which it now requires | confer distinction on it by their approval.” Here we may note 

and some courage to avow—in the practice of verse composition in | the humility of the Free Christian Union as compared with the 

) say the dead languages. ‘The best apology for verse composition that | original Christian Church. When Agrippa said to St. Paul, 

vanes we ever remember to have heard came not from a classical | “Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian,” St. Paul an- 

and | swered with a reprehensible assumption of superiority, “I would 

tion, | that thou were not almost but altogether such as lam.” How 

n im | much better would it have been to make Agrippa an honorary 

ver= Christian, as having conferred distinction on the Church by his 

yet | approval! The atluirs of the Union are to be managed by a pre- 

ity, | sident, treasurer, secretary, and committee, all of whom, together : 

de- | with two auditors, are to be chosen at an annual general meeting. ‘ 

ear | Before this meeting there is to be a religious service, and the con- 

1S of | stitution contemplates the ultimate erection in London of a cathe- 

wide | dral or “central church, for the maintenance of Christian wor- 

» in | ship and life, apart from doctrinal interests and names, and with 

> as | its services wholly or in part sustained” by a sort of chapter 

pre- | consisting of “ ministers who, whatever their ecclesiastical posi- 

ense | tion, are drawn to the communion of a common piety and charity.” 

rent | The absence of any undue pretension on the part of the new organi- 

eye) zation is nowhere shown more clearly than in the provision in- 

is of cluded in the constitution for “ winding up the aflairsif necessary.” 

} its anne Here, for the first time in ecclesiastical history, we have a Church 

ren- rT which distinctly contemplates the possibility that the gates of 

uble hell may ultimately prevail against it. “In case,” we read, “ the 

d is object of this Union should ever, in the opinion of its members, 

life be .... hopelessly disappointed,” it may be dissolved by the 
votes of three-fourths of the members present at a special general. 
meeting convened for that purpose. In another respect also, its . 
emphatic rejection of development, the Union offers a striking 

= of contrast to the Church of Rome :— Any alteration of the pre~ 

Rate amble, or addition to it,” shall ipso facto dissolve the association. 

a What it holds about dogma now, that it must hold for evermore. 
| In the “ opinion ” that uniformity is impossible, uniformity is abso- 
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in the words, “ concerning which nothing is certainly known save 
that it will bear no resemblance to the Church of the Past.” 
-As vegards the Free Christian Union the accuracy of this 
qieture is unquestionable. For some of its founders we have 
wery great respect, but of the organization itself we can only 
say that it strikes us as a very one-horse sort of Christianity. 
The dogmatic spirit has faults enough to answer for, but we shall 
be surprised if there is not more life in it yet than in this colour- 
less counterfeit. Unless human nature has recently undergone 
seme strange transformation, it will hardly bear to remain in the state 
of placid uncertainty to which the Free Christian Union seems to 
aspire as the highest conceivable development of “moral and 
spiritual affinities.” It was said of the Jews, by one whom the 
Union still accepts as its teacher, that they were better off than the 
‘Samaritans in that they knew what they worshipped. It is intel- 
Tigible that men should deny that this knowledge is attainable, 
and should refuse in consequence to render the worship any 
longer. The feature that puzzles us in the Free Christian Union is 
that it makes the confession of ignorance a condition of devotion, 
amd then proceeds to build up a religious organization upon this 
radical inconsistency. Why, if “correct conceptions of Divine 
things ” are unattainable, if the pursuit of orthodoxy is “ vain,” 
if “uniformity in doctrinal opinion” is constantly becoming 
“mrore precarious,” are men to be held “ responsible for the 
serious search of Divine truth”? To insist on looking for 
that which the searcher proclaims can never be found is a 
mark of folly, not of piety. The correspondent “ eminent in litera- 
ture,” who neither takes interest in, nor expects good from, any 
movement but this, is good enough to say that God is “a Moral 
Being who is at the centre of all things, and on the recognition 
of whose law the well-being of mankind has been made de- 
pendent.” In point of form this is as dogmatic a statement as can 
well be. Does it belong to “the essential and permanent in reli- 
zion,” or to the “accidental and temporary”? If this “ Moral 
fieing ” has never revealed himself to mankind, how does the 


«sorzespondent “eminent in literature” know that He is at the 


eeatre of all things, or that the recognition of His law has been 
wade a condition of human welfare? If He has so revealed him- 
self, why may not the attainment of Divine truth be possible 
Christianity we know, and 
ationalism we know, but this strange theory of a worship 
which has its root in scepticism seems only valuable as an 
addition to a theological museum. 


LIFE PEERS, 

¥ — are not going to discuss again now the merits, as a 

political measure, of Lord Russell’s scheme, or of any other 
acheme for infusing an element of Life Peers into the House 
wf Lords. We are not even going minutely to discuss the 
wast mass of precedents on one side and another on which the 
question of the power of the Crown to create Life Peers must 
turn as a matter of pure law. We do not presume to anticipate 
what the judgment of a really unprejudiced court of law on the 
matter might be. We will only say that we do not look on the 
vaatier as in the least degree settled by the decision of the House 
af Lords in the case of Lord Wensleydale. This is the sort of 
#aject which even a court of law can hardly ever be got to look 
st purely as a question of law. There are questions in which, 
evea in passing a judicial sentence, notions of political expediency 
will creep in. Let us take what would be at once the most ex- 
tveme and the most unlikely case. Let us suppose that some 
me should assert for himself, gravely and soberly, as Richard 
Make of York did assert for himself in the fifteenth century, 
« wight to the Crown better than that of the reigning sovereign. 
In the present state of our law, such a claim, in order to have 
the faintest title to be heard, must be a claim under the letter 
of the terms of the Act of Settlement. But let us suppose 
each a claim to be made under the terms of the Act of Settle- 
ment. Can we conceive any tribunal, parliamentary or other, 
giving such a claimant as fair a hearing as if he were merely 
claiming a private estate? Duke Richard doubtless got a fair 
heaving and a little more; but that was mainly because he was 
the most powerful and the most popular man in the kingdom, 
guite as powerful and much more popular than the reigning 
King. We suspect that in no age would a man get a fair hear- 
ing im such a cause, unless he were in something like Duke 
Richavd’s position, and in our age no man can be in anything 
like Duke Richard's position. In no time, before no tribunal, 
ould political feelings and considerations of political expediency be 
wholly shut out in such a case. And the same rule applies in its 
degree to every constitutional question of any kind. ‘There are 
xery few men indeed who can be trusted to give a judgment 
strictly according to the letter of the law and nothing else, in 
«yxestions touching such high matters as the prerogative of the 
Crown, the privilege of Parliament, and the liberty of the subject. 
Nisereet lawyers have before now pronounced all three to be alike 
boundless, and it certainly has not been by simple processes of 
Saw that bounds have ever been set to any of them. And of all 
assemblies the House of Lords is about the last that one could 
trust te judge of itself and its own constitution. That House has, 
es far as the reputation of its individual members goes, distinctly 
«aised itself in public opinion, A Synod of Irish Bishops might very 


of the thirteenth. And of course it is the House of Lords which 
bridges over the dark days between the two. 

But the House of Lords is, and has been for six hundred years, 
an aristocratic body. The old Assembly, in theory at least, was 
essentially democratic. In this apparent contradiction lies the key 
to the whole matter. Our great Councils became aristocratic 
in practice because they were so highly democratic in theory. 
What is a Peer? He is in truth simply an Englishman who 
has not lost, or who has regained, the ancient right of every 
free Englishman to attend the Council of the nation in per- 
son. It has been often shown how such a right as this, except 
in a State of the very smallest size, a single town or a very 
small district, gradually destroys itself. The mass of those 
who have the right to attend cannot and do not attend; their 
right dies out by non-user, and the constitution gradually be- 
comes an oligarchy, simply because it is in theory so pure a 
democracy. But in such a case as this the greatest irregu- 
larity in the numbers and qualifications of those who do attend 
follows as a matter of course. Every attempt to define the con- 
stitution of our National Councils, either before or for a good 
while after the Norman Conquest, has always broken down. 
Ingenious men have puzzled themselves to find out what the 
qualification was, the real ground of their difficulty being that 
there was no qualification at all. The natural results followed; a 
few marked and powerful classes of men, the Earls for instance 
and the Bishops, always came as a matter of course. They were 
not likely to let their right drop, and the King could not well 
have got on without them. But beyond these few distinctly 
marked orders all is confusion ; if there is any sort of principle, it 
is that the right of attendance depends on the King’s summons. 
No principle was more natural to grow up. Where the mass of 
those who had a theoretical right to attend never came, nothing 
was more obvious than to summon those whose presence was 
wished for, nothing was more natural than that the right should 
gradually be held to be attached to the summons; that it should 
be held that no one had a right to come who was not summoned, 
that the King could summon whom he would, but that some 
particular classes of men had a right to be summoned. Such a 
theory as this seems to explain the utter irregularity of the 
constitution of the House of Lords even for some time after the 
House of Commons had grown up by its side. About the Earls and 
the Bishops there seems to be no doubt at any time ; besides them 
the King summons Abbots, but he does not always summon the 
same Abbots; he summons temporal men, but he does not always 
summon the same temporal men. The son may be summoned 
though the father was not, or the son may not be summoned, though 
the father was. Nay, the man who is summoned to one Parlia- 
ment is not always summoned to another. All this of course 
shows great irregularity—an irregularity which could only have 
existed in a transitional period. One theory in short had been 
given up, and no other theory was as yet fully established. The 
purely hereditary doctrine grew up in this matter step by step, 
just as it grew up step by step with regard to kingship. But it 
would be hard to show that there was any moment when the 
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We forget who it was that described the Church of the Future | debates of the House of Lords which would be seen ina Synod of here 
oo ee Irish Bishops, and which is seen in the Convocation of our own with 
a clergy. ‘The House of Lords is beginning to do what no assembl L 
: — does but assemblies which are not sure of their own position, to talk any 
4 about itself, to show satisfaction in its successful display, to show It is 
the consciousness that it is watched, that it has to keep up its plait 
character, to defend ground which is not openly assailed, but on ¥ 
= which some day may be. If the debates in the Lords surpass It m 
those in the Commons, it is because the Commons can afford to be a us 
: surpassed in mere debate. The Peers have a necessity laid upon mon 
3 them; they must show merit of some kind to justify their exist- held 
poe , ence at all. In a young and weak assembly, struggling after once 
Sa | greater strength, the French Legislative Assembly for instance, to 8 
ne | this sort of self-consciousness is a hopeful sign. But in an ancient com 
: ; | assembly, in what once was a powerful assembly, this very same be tl 
: | state of feeling is not a little ominous. racte 
: Ancient and once powerful, of a truth. For what is the House char: 
a of Lords? What is a Peer? To define a Peer is no easy task, and 
; It is easy to say what particular persons are Peers at any given more 
; moment ; it is easy to say what their peculiar privileges are by guis! 
. law or custom; but to say how the Peerage in its present shape Rep’ 
a ; came into being is a very much harder matter. Every one who a lif 
= a has studied constitutional history, every one who has so much as sittii 
\ read through his Hallam, must know that there is no greater less ' 
ee, ; puzzle than to say how, why, and when our present hereditary Scot 
| peerage grew up. As ever in English constitutional and social the 
: inquiries, we must go back to the er earliest times to find out muc 
| the real cause. What is the House of Lords? It is simply the of L 
= S| . old Assembly of the people of England, the ancient Meeting of Ni 
Br the Wise. ‘There is no better instance of the way in which, in soun 
| England above all countries, institutions change their forms, and Law 
&  & spring to new life again in new shapes but with the old spirit. and 
ee | For all practical purposes the House of Commons is the true one 
: a modern representative of the ancient Witenagemot ; but the House hum 
aul | of Lords is the Witenagemot itself by actual personal succession. ment 
7 | There is absolutely no break; the thing always went on, feebly how 
: | enough no doubt in the days of foreign rule, but even under whic 
_— . | Normans and Angevins some sort of national Council never failed wou! 
— | us. King William assembled his Witan no less than King histc 
Eadward, and both Henries did the same. No line can be drawn To b 
2 —& | between the Gemot of the eleventh century and the Parliament that 
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hereditary—that is, the right of summoning a man to Parliament 
without of necessity binding itself to summon his heirs for ever. 

Looked at in a purely historical way, it is hard to understand 
any doubt as to the right of the Crown to create life peerages. 
It is plain that the Crown once had the right; it is by no means 
plain that the Crown ever gave up that right. The only doctrine 
on which the right can be attacked is the extreme democratic one. 
It might be said that the whole system of personal summons was 
a usurpation, and that every freeman had a right to come, sum- 
moned or not summoned. The only ground on which it can be 
held that the Crown is bound to summon the son because it has 
once summoned the father, is the ground that the Crown is bound 
to summon everybody, or rather that everybody has a right to 
come without being summoned at all. Of course the answer will 
be that such doctrines are inconsistent with the hereditary cha- 
racter of the House. But the rejoinder is obvious; the hereditary 
character of the House is something which has grown up by degrees 
and which is not fully established even now. It is something 
more modern than life-peerages, and it never has wholly extin- 
= life-peerages. An [nglish Bishop is a life-peer; an Irish 

epresentative Peer is, as far as the House of Lords is concerned, 
a life-peer. An Irish Bishop or a Scotch Representative Peer, 
sitting by rotation or by election in cach Parliament, is something 
less than a life-peer. Any purely honorary privileges enjoyed by 
Scotch or Irish Peers who do not sit in the House of Lords are off 
the question. The Scotch and Irish peers who do sit are, just as 
much as the Bishops, cases of men who have seats in the House 
of Lords but whose seats do not necessarily pass to their sons, 

Now we do not profess to say that what seems to us a 
sound historical argument is a necessarily sound legal argument. 
Lawyers constantly find out that this precedent is a good one 
and the other a bad one, while, in an historical point of view, 
one seems as good as the other. And, as we said before, 
human nature itself seems to forbid us ever to get a judg- 
ment of pure law on a constitutional point. But we do not see 
how the historical argument can be evaded, except on grounds 
which the opponents of life-peerages in the House of Lords 
would be the very last to take up. But the question, both as an 
historical and as a legal one, has now become a matter of curiosity. 
To bring in a Bill to enable the Crown to do this or that implies 
that the Crown cannot legally do it at present. And the expedi- 
ency is of course another question, into which we do not mean to 
enter. The hereditary character of the House of Lords is one of 
the things which have come about by accident, and, like other 
things which have come about by accident, it has a good and a 
bad side. It is a constitutional anomaly, but it is an anomaly 
which has some incidental advantages. But it must be, and 
it may be, defended by somewhat stronger arguments than those 
brought forward in the House of Lords itself by the opponents of 
life-peerages. One is surprised to find Lord Derby, who might 
take up even personally a higher position, taking up the ground of 
the mere pride of wealth. Lord Malmesbury’s great object seemed 
to be to show that, if he were plain Mr. Harris, no one would 
think of making him a life-peer. Nothing can be more ridiculous 
than to say that a life-peer will occupy a lower position than an 
hereditary peer. He will surely occupy a much higher one. It 
is to be supposed that he will be appointed for merit of some kind 
or other; that he is himself the sort of man of whom the here- 
ditary peer’s highest boast is to be a distant descendant. In the de- 
bates in the House of Lords, those who come nearest to the nature 
of life-peers do not seem to lag behind the others. Lord Derby 
and Lord Malmesbury will not deny that the display made by 
Bishops, by law-lords, and by other peers who are the first of their 
titles, has not been wholly contemptible. Lord Derby to be sure 
did what he could to crowd the House of Lords with the obscurest 
peers that he could create—with men who were unknown beyond 
their own counties before and who are unknown beyond their own 
counties still. But these are just the men whom no one would 
make life-peers ; indeed if they are to be made peers at all, they 
had better be hereditary peers, as there is at least the chance of 
their sons improving. Still, after all, the peers of Lord Derby and 
Mr. Disraeli’s creation have shown one merit. It is hard to re- 
member the sumewhat grotesque titles for which they have 
exchanged their hereditary or assumed surnames. And they have 
not, as hereditary legislators, done much to make us remember 
them. Let no one think we are blaming them. No; we give 
them every credit. We might indeed have liked to hear from 
them some rational explanation of their own position. But they 
have had the good sense to hold their tongues; Lord Malmesbury 
has not had the good sense to hold his. 


MOONSHINE AT ST, CLOUD. 


iv you are not the rose, what a delightful thing it must be to 
++ find yourself even a thistle, and live next to the rose! You 
imbibe something of roseate odour, perhaps of hue, from the sweet 
proximity, and you may really persuade yourself that you are of 
the rose rosy. Next to being at the St. Cloud Féte given by the 
Emperor in honour of the Viceroy of Egypt—and that must have 
beer, better than to disport in the Elysian fields—earth cannot 
conier a more beatific vision than to read ull about this gorgeous 
entertainment as described by the Daily Telegraph's “Own Cor- 
respondent.” It is all to be found in ‘luesday’s paper. The 
Daily Telegraph gives us something more than the skeleton and 
dry bones of history; and as it is not given to everybody to 


appreciate the real state of things in this poor world, so the 
Daily Telegraph has a special mission for revealing the inner life of 
history, and what makes the living actors of events to do what 
they do. Read the Times or any dull Correspondent who only 
concerns himself with politics, and such a trifle as the peacefel 
revolution which has just passed over or through the Empire, 
and all that you would find in the shape of Paris news is that on 
Friday last the Emperor held a most important Council at St. 
Cloud ; then came M. Rouher’s great announcement, followed by 
the resignation of Ministers, and France enters upon a new stage 
of political life. No small event in history this; but this is the 
dull, phlegmatic, puny way in which books and annalists and 
chroniclers write history. You are not behind the scenes. The 
Daily Telegraph is, and shows us all the secret springs of the poli- 
tical machine. You don’t know what the Emperor said, or how 
the Empress was dressed, or what they all had to eat and drink 
on the eve of a great historical event. The Daily Telegraph does, 
and tells us, and we are all the wiser for the revelation. Here the 
laquais and the valet have their place in the great economy of 
things; and, if we can believe the contemporary historian, they cer- 
tainly do manage politics in a very curious way in Paris. We have- 
all been speculating on what Mr. Gladstone was going to do about 
the Irish Church Bill, and our speculations did not come to much. 
Mr. Gladstone has gone, we dare say, during the last few days, to 
dinners and soirées as usual; but if he talked about what was to 
happen in the House of Commons on Thursday, we have in London 
no literary flunkies and newspaper correspondents eavesdropping and 
listening at the keyhole and telling us next morning what the 
great man said between the soup and fish. They manage things 
differently in Paris, and the Imperial parties are always attended 
by a gentleman who uses his ears as well as his pen. He listens at 
St. Cloud and writes to the Telegraph. And as yet we have not 
heard that his ears have been boxed for their faithful or inven- 
tive qualities. On Friday last week, as we have said, the Minis- 
terial Council met; but on the Thursday evening, before taking 
M. Rouher and his colleagues into his confidence, the Emperor at 
the féte given to the Viceroy told everybody what was going to 
happen. So at least says Our Own Correspondent. The Emperor 
“was in the highest possible spirits, never looked so little p-e- 
occupied,” and challenged everybody to talk. What he said to 
one Deputy we have, thanks to our Daily Telegraph, in ipsissimes 
verbis; how he “agreed with the liberal views of the nation,” 
and how he was anxious to declare this agreement to “a mob of — 
twenty or thirty people at a time”; we are assured, moreover, 
that “His Majesty spoke evidently ‘ avec intention,’” and we are 
by no means sure that he did not get on a chair and harangue his 
guests on what was to come off on the morrow. 

Now if all this is truae—and it is written in the Daily T. ‘ 
and therefore must be true, though these pictorial details of 
coming events labour under the disadvantage of being printed 
three days after the formal and official announcement of the 
Imperial policy—what a new view of the Napoleonic character 
it gives! A dark and impenetrable man, keeping his own 
secret till the last moment; silent and mysterious, and repelli 
in speech and manner ; cold and reluctant even when he deelares- 
his mind—such, we have been assured by ordinary observers, is 
the present Emperor. It’s all a mistake. The Correspondent of 
the Daily Telegraph presents quite another picture of the true and 
genial Napoleon. He is simply the jolliest of good fellows, ready 
to jabber and gabble on the most important questions of State 
policy with twenty or thirty anybodies or nobodies; a mere poli- 
tical sieve or colander, spurting out his views about the most 
serious State and Cabinet secrets like a drysalter in the Peckham 
omnibus. As we have said, history, especially the personal history 
of kings and statesmen, wants rewriting, and for this purpose the 
Daily Telegraph's Correspondent is an Tiseden who at any rate 
tells us what nobody else knows, or could have dreamed of. 

But to judge of the value of history you should know some- 
thing of the personnel of the historian. Everybody has a great se- 
spect for Grote and Thirlwall and Milman, not only on account of 
their works, but by reason of their lives. We trust their boake. 
much for their own merits, but something because of the eredit 
of the writers. It may or may not be an advantage to the 
contemporary history of the Daily Telegraph that the historian of 
the Daily Telegraph takes so much pains to let us know what 
manner of man he is, The man illustrates the history and the 
history illustrates the man. He is himself, and his hi is like 
himself; unique, unapproachable. We can quite understand that 
he sees things not given to lesser intelligences even to appreciate. 
We can believe that to him is reserved a familiarity with : 
words and an intimate insight into the depths of the Nepeloenic 
counsels which are not given to mortal men. We do not critieize 
such a superb personage; we accept him as a Presence, an Insti- 
tution, 2 Revelation. One who lives as he does, and lives on such 
terms with all Cabinets, all Ministers, all Embassies and Councils, 
is not to be judged by us. The high intelligence to whem wit, 
beauty, and wisdom all address their choicest things, and to wham 
is revealed what nobody else knows from Downing Street to 
Hong Kong, from the Golden Horn to the Winter Palace, is net 
to be criticized by us. We adore and bow, accept and are silent. 
We take the good things that the God provides us and are thankful. 
But hitherto the Daily Teleyraph’s Own Correspondent has only 
revealed to us the hidden mysteries of this mortal world. He tells 
us—and how sublime is the condescension to tell us—all abous 
“ poor Count Odescalchi,” and he even gives us a radiant glimpe: 
of Madame De G—— evercharming, evergay, He takes us ints - 
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the Emperor's billiard-room, and gives us the small talk of it~ 
very small, to be sure, and something like the Duke's colloquy 
with Jernigan about his garters; but as we were never in the 
St. Cloud billiard-room, we are grateful—oh, how grateful. And 
then again, as it was never given to us “ to roll along the hard 
road at ten miles an hour,” an invited guest to an Emperor's 
party, “scattering scandal, taking away several characters, 
marrying a priest and divorcing a duchess” ; as we are but poor 
simple folks to whom the envious fates have never given the sublime 
ecstacy of saying, “after our fifth cigarette,” “Ah, mon cher; 
behold ourselves here”’—the here being a palace ; and as we never 
“squared the chamberlain with a little anecdote,” although we 
can quite appreciate, though we do not exactly comprehend, that 
august performance, we accept the genial historian’s account of all 
the best-dressed and best-looking women in Paris surveying the 
stately saloons and mysterious glades of St. Cloud, “ once called 
Novigentum;” and as we are introduced to a blazing circle of 
Empress, and princesses, and ambassadresses and the close colunin 
of Court beauties, we acknowledge our master. ‘To use his own 
phrase, we are in a “ profuse perspiration” of awe, amazement, 
and reflected glory. We see “Vrince Napoleon sitting on a 
table,” and almost envy that honoured piece of furniture for its prox- 
imity to any portion of that sacred and ponderous person, and almost 
persuade ourselves that to sit upon a table is a special grace of 
ananner awarded to the Imperial cream’s cream. We begin to 
‘think that to exchange high politeness with an Empyess—and, 
as we are reminded by one who has lived every day of his 
life in Courts, “ there is not such a hostess in Europe ”—or 
even to read about these glorious beings, is really aud only 
to live. We quite agree with our kind informant how “nice 
it is to see the Princess Clothilde,” and when we hear of our 
communicative friend hinting how he “paid his homage to a 
Spanish princess, who really has no right to be going about look- 
ing so pretty,” our too susceptible feelings begin to take a dark 
shade of envy that there can be on this earth a man so blessed, 
and who has such a delicate, well-bred, heroic way of telling us 
of his beatified and more than heavenly life. No doubt we 
should have felt in much the same way had we ever had the 
honour to meet that glorious fairy queen who, whenever she 
opened her mouth, dropped diamonds and pearls, as we feel when 
in the magic presence of this enchanting writer when he gives 
us these glimpses of the gardens of bliss—or Armida, which is 
much the same thing. 

Cynics perhaps will say, that for the world at large and those 
who move on its level ground, it is no great matter how these 
gorgeous Olympians disport themselves. ‘They and their annalist 
live in another world than ours; theirs it is to see the purple 
lights which never gleamed on our land or sea; theirs it is to 
bathe in the splendours and the opalescent hazes and the golden 
flashes of princely avenues and terraces, lit up by electric lights 
and the radiance of all the realms of fairy land to which we 
have no access, This finery and splendour cannot aflect the 
working world. But we beg leave to say that it does, or rather 
did; not only the earth, but the heaven of heavens, on this 
great occasion, did its best to glorify the great Emperor's festivity. 
The laws of nature were reversed by Imperial command. It is 
solemnly recorded by the Daily Telegraph that at St. Cloud on 
Thursday in last week they had a new heaven ali to themselves, 
as well as an earth which was of heaven, at least the heaven of 
the ballet and the pantomime. Though we can be surprised at 
no unearthly interference on behalf of the Napoleonic dynasty, it 
is, we must admit, new to us to find that the Kmperor when 
he feasts Viceroys can change the order of the universe, reverse 
the sidereal system, and order not only his ices and bands 
and electric lights, but even a moon for his own particular de- 
light. On Thursday, July 8, this grand entertainment was given 
at St. Cloud to the Viceroy of Egypt; and on Friday, July 9, the 
almanac tells us that there was a new moon. As far as our own 
-experience goes the night was dark as Erebus, as it might well 
-be; and as moonless as the calendar said it was to be. As yet no 
account has reached us of any serious perturbation in the Cosmos ; 
but at St. Cloud, if we are to believe the Own Correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph, Joshua’s miracle was far outdone by the 
Emperor, and the Sun of Austerlitz, which has done the family 
good service, is now superseded by the Moon of St. Cloud. It is 
a fact that the great Emperor ordered and got a full moon 
last Thursday week for his own special behoof and the glory 
of his imperial party. Our Own Correspondent saw it. “ Figure 
to yourself a garden still charming and abounding, c., fine 
shrubs and flowers, &c., quiet rivulets, &c. Above was a 
Jarge and calm-looking moon.” And then, again, we hear of 
the combined effects of “electric light and moonshine on the 
Empress’s dress and drawing-room.” We always took the 
Emperor to be a very great man, but his command over the moon 
shows the real master of nature. If the earth is to have a new 
satellite, our Caesar is just the man to give us another ruler of the 
night. ‘lo order up a full moon for an evening party is what 
no host ever yet ventured upon. We want to know more about 
it. Will Our Own Correspondent tell us more about this moon 
of his which shone last Thursday week ? Was it a special moon— 
it seems sv, for it is especially mentioned as a “ large moon ”— 
ordered by the Emperor for the St. Cloud avenues; or did it 
shine over all France at least ? Or was he the only privileged lunatic 
in the universe to eee what was hidden from all other sorts of men ? 
A new earth, political, moral, and social, in France is no great 


phenomeren ; but a new heaven aad a moon all for the Empire and | 


the Emperor's friends, this is Imperial grandeur and no mistake, as 
they say. We always had a great respect—we mean sublime 
adiuirat.on—for the Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, but 
this “large and calm-looking moon” of his on July 8, 1869, is 
certainly his greatest achievement. Of course there may be coarse, 
vulgar, superficial minds who argue the unknown from the known, 
aud who believe in the almanac and the present planetary laws, 
and who will perversely begin to say that all our excellent Own 
Corvespondent’s Princesses and Marquises and Cabinet secrets and 
Imperial conversations are just as imaginary, in fact just as much 
moonshine, as what he saw in the heavens at St. Cloud on July 8. 
But this is poor cavil, Our friend saw the moon, and if there 
was no moon to see, so much the worse for the moon, for he 
writes very nicely about it. And as it is quite certain that 
the Emperor's talk is quite as likely to have been talked as the 
Daily Telegraph's moon to have shone, we have for ourselves no 
more objection to the talk which is imported from St. Cloud 
than to the moon which was seen there. No doubt there will 
be scoffers. The profane will begin to laugh at Our Own Cor- 
respondent. They will pronounce him and his Moon and his 
Napoleonic speeches to * all mythical alike; nay there are 
those who may be tempted to ask whether there is any Special 
Correspondent at all; whether these glorious letters are not 
wiitlen by some Grub Street hack who forgot to check his scenic 
powers by the Calendar, and who was never nearer St. Cloud 
than Fleet Street. Dut to talk in this way is to shake the pillars 
of faith and of historic credibility. We still believe in the Datly 
Telegraph, and the largest circulation in the world justifies the 
largest powers of invention, and it will be some time before 
this very popular and ingenious writer invents anything bigger 
than the Moon of St. Cloud. 


ROUND THE WORLD BY EXPRESS. 


N autilitarian age like ours one watches jealously the encroach- 
ments which practical men are making on the poetry of nature. 
Electricity flashes the prices of grey shirtings through the caverns 
beneath the ocean, and in its profoundest depths Schiller’s diver 
as likely as not would find his hands on the inevitable gutta-percha 
while groping for the jewelled cup. Slightly to adapt the words of 
the graceful lyric that has charmed the Imperial salons and the 
cafés chantants, rien n'est sacré pour un savant retained by joint- 
stock enterprise. Having submerged time under the billows of the 
Atlautic, the science men went on to demolish space, and the 
leagues of prairie, snow, and waste that lie between the Missouri and 
the Pacific. The screech of the steam-whistle seemed likely to scare 
romance from its last and safest refuge. Rival railway companies 
concerted an invasion of the happy home of hyperbole, where the 
unsophisticated children of nature revelled in fancies as free as 
their institutions and manners, imagination limitless as their plains, 
talk tall as their mountains, imagery copious as their rivers, and 
humour stimulating as their salt-licks. It might well be that the 
day would come when Western journalists would stick to facts 
and yet find subscribers. We are but too glad, then, to welcome 
any sign that seems to show that our fears were groundless; 
that there is a something in the Western air acting even on those 
who whirl through it in rapid transit. We hail a happy augury 
in a letier that appeared in the Times of the other day, from 
the pen of a Mr. Magee. Although that gentleman favours 
us with no morsel of autobiography, beyond that which is com- 
ressed incidentally in a few days of Transatlantic travel, we 
infer that he is no denizen of those favoured regions. Busi- 
ness or pleasure took him from New York to San Francisco, 
and in his letter he imparts the experiences of an unprejudiced tra- 
veller, interspersed with the comments of a philosopher as dispas- 
sionate and cool es might reasonably be expected after nearly a 
week of the rail in weather drawing on to the dog-days. We do not 
do Mr. Magee the injustice to surmise that he has been speculating 
for the rise in the shares of the Pacific Railway Companies, or 
operating for the fall in those of the Aspinwall and Panama. We 
are more inclined to recognise in him a man who may develop into 
the Cook of Transatlantic travel—a man gifted with the constitution 
of a Queen’s Messenger; irrepressible spirits and imperturbable 
good humour; vivid powers of description, and the winning 
eloquence that lures the masses away to trust themselves in un- 
known lands. Mr, Magee bears a Hybernian patronymic, nor has 
he been denied, we should say, the impassioned, impressible, im- 
pulsive feelings of his country. Arrived at San Francisco, we 
icture him precipitating himself on pen and paper while yet 
intoxicated with the Western air; while the scenes he has passed 
by are still glowing to his mental eye in all the blazing tints of a 
Western suuset, and while the warmth of Western sunbeams yet 
heats his fancy and fires his tongue. 

Mr. Magee’s seems io have been impelled to write by seeing 
some objections to the new route indicated by tarry-at-home 
scribes in the English press, and notably by the ZLconomist. 
Our contemporary, arguing modestly from admitted European 
experiences, had said that “the time of the continuous journey, 
6 days 174 hours, is probably a longer strain than the human 
constitution can stand.” ‘This is the position Mr. Magee under- 
takes to refute. The gentleman who asserted it, although he may 
never have travelled at a burst from the rising to the setting 
sun, had probably performed the journey to town in the Brighton 
express, or in the Kdinburgh or Holyhead limited mails. Judging 
by his personal feelines after some journey in which modern science 
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had combined the present maxima of rapidity and smoothness, he 
may have argued that had it been prolonged for seven days, his 
fatigue must have grown into prostration. Reflecting, moreover, 
that the American railways had necessarily employed 2 good deal of 
unpractised labour; that they were racing from opposite points 
against time and each other, for a moveable goal to be determined 
by their respective swiftness of execution ; that they had tumbled 
down the rails as they went much faster than rails and sleepers 
could be supplied from the rear; it is clear that the writer in the 
Economist might plead strong primd facie grounds for assuming 
that the mere time of the American journey would be but an 
inadequate measure of its misery. Ife may have written too 
sweepingly when he surmised the strain to be heavier than any 
human constitution could bear, although his words were evidently 
intended to bear a freer construction than Mr. Magee has put 
upon them. Rules are proved by their exceptions, and this one 
must give way to frames of iron, and be modified by exceptional 
conditions of training. If Mr. Magee, descending at his hotel in 
San Francisco, had written to present himself as a living witness 
that the thing was to be done, and that even a journey so formid- 
able might leavea man all the better for it, nothing could be more 
natural. Had he explained that the hardships had been much 
exaggerated, he might have done the Railway Companies a good 
turn, and an act of simple justice. As it is, perhaps his letter 
proves a little too much, and while the most credulous must be 
quite unable to receive it all, it gives sceptics a pretext for reject- 
ing it with an absolute incredulity. 

f we wished to be hypercritical, we might object that Mr. 
Magee lets his logic run riot, and that instead of addressing him- 
self to the specific charge, which is the tax that the length of the 
route imposes on the traveller, he expatiates on its interest, which 
is what few people will care to dispute. It would be odd indeed 
if, in over 3,000 miles, both man and nature had not provided a 
good deal to admire and wonder at. He sketches a rapid itinerary 
through the settled States, containing little that is either new or 
relevant. It is perhaps hardly worth while to go so far for a 
“glimpse at Pittsburg, the Manchester of America in soot, dirt, 
and immense shops sacred to Vulcan.” We fail to trace Vulcan’s 
connexion with Manchester and the cotton-trade; but much the 
same sort of thing that Mr. Magee describes may be seen in a good 
many towns of England, and looking down, for example, from the 
Tyne Viaduct at Newcastle, you may behold soot and dirt and 
smoke lend themselves for once to the most Turneresque and 
picturesque effects. ‘The beauties of Ohio, as Mr. Magee tells us, 
“make a picture which England’s pastoral poets would delight to 
render in immortal verse.” But we question whether they would 
accept the bewitching beauty of the scenery as an argument for 
being whirled past it on a through ticket, and compelled to 
shoot their fancies flying from the windows of an express-train. 
A rapid contemplation of Chicago, as you hurry by it, is quite in 
keeping with its bustle and “the marvellous rapidity of the city’s 
growth,” but it is only when you have cleared the broad corn 
plains of Illinois and Iowa, plains as tame as they are rich, that 
the real journey begins. ‘“ Delightful” Mr. Magee pronounces it, 
“even for ladies. ‘The weakest invalid would be strengthened by 
it.” Itis true there is a sameness about it, as he is forced to 
confess, but then that is compensated by “ the exhilarating quali- 
ties of the air, and the beauty and variety of the cloud effects.” 
Even the most enchanting terrestrial beauties are apt to pall after 
a time, and we know the eye of sense seeks the earth rather than 
the heavens. We doubt if the most brilliant effects in the 
sky would relieve the monotony of those flat dreary wastes, 
brown, grey, or green, according to the season. It is fortunate 
indeed that the air is so exhilarating, and “exercises so marked 
an influence on the animal spirits,’ especially in the cases of 
ladies and invalids; for “ the stations along the line, with their 
sunken and loopholed round-houses for protection against former 
Indian attacks, are most interesting and novel.” This season the 
Indians are out everywhere on the war-path, and we suspect the 
tribes have not given the railways a material guarantee for 
the scalps of their passengers. ‘Those loopholed block-houses 
might perhaps have a more depressing effect on a nervous invalid 
than the most exhilarating air could counteract. Such appurte- 
nances to stations are unquestionably novelties, but scarcely of the 
sort that would be likely to prove attractive in a Company’s adver- 
tisements. There “the Westerner is to be seen in all the glory of 
abundant elbow-room” ; but the worst of that is, if you care for 
the sight at all, it is one you enjoy so very seldom. We confess 
to a gross ignorance of details, but we should imagine there can be 
so little local traffic to develop, and such slight necessity for the 
precaution of examining tickets, that the station-masters might 
dispense altogether with subordinates. When the lone official on 
duty at the Platte Forks siding has melted out of your range of 
vision, you have nothing in the way of excitement of that sort to 
hope for for some fifty or a hundred miles, till a point of life 
detaching itself on the platform at Chimney Rock grows into the 
hermit who turns the switches there. We must repeat that we 
are far from strong in the geography of the line, and pitch on 
representative names almost at random. Arrived at the Rocky 
Mountains, you mount them by a route naturally selected 
as offering the easiest gradients; and Mr. Magee fears the 
tourist may be disappointed at finding in Colorado no such 
mountains as the Alps. We are inclined to believe that, how- 
ever bored you might have been in the plains below, they must 
at least have reduced you to a frame of mind in which you 
would learn with deep gratitude that the barriers nuture had in- 


terposed between you and your destination were less formidable 
than you had feared. The expanse of valleys between the ranges 
give you “ an idea of boundless distance and a boundless land,” 
but we should presume, by the time you got there, the idea of 
immensity had been thoroughly worked in upon you. The de- 
scription of the Weber and Echo passes appeals strongly to your 
love of the sublime, but then the sublime rubs shoulders with the 
terrible. We have heard of suspended communications on the 
Cenis and Sémmering ; we have heard of them on this very line, 
and in winter and the wet season we should be slow to advise the 
weaker invalids to trust themselves where “ towering cliffs and 
roaring torrents and wonders of nature in her wildest moods” 
are likely to lead to isolation in the mountains on half rations, 
dwindling down to none at all. Then we come to Utah and Salt 
Lake City, where “ nature blossoms like the rose and only man is 
vile.” Vile as he may be, and revolting as his creed is to woman, 
we suspect the vision of bricks and mortar and the idea of an inn » 
would make the city show like the Promised Land to ladies who 
had taken Mr. Magee’s hints on health, and had come that way to 
recruit it. At Promontory Mountain Junction you change trains 
and lines, but although you regretfully feel “ your trip is drawing 
to a close,” yet you may take comfort in knowing that “ its 
createst difficulties are before you.” Among the wilder Nevada — 
range you may renew what may have been your disastrous 
experiences of the Rocky Mountains. In 112 miles of locomotive 
climbing you cross them at an elevation of over 7,000 feet, and if 
your good angel stand by you to the end, and your breaks hold, 
you run down to the Pacific seaboard on an incline of 116 feet 
to the mile. 

“ How about the longer strain than the human constitution can 
stand,” proceeds Mr. Magee, for his letter, long as a lady’s, carries, 
like hers, its pith at the end. The fallacy of his argument lies in 
this, that generalizing from himself as an individual instance, he 
assumes that all minds may be stimulated continuously so as to 
carry through the frail clay that clogsthem. “There is nota spot 
in the whole trip where there is not something new to be seen ”— 
which is undeniable; and this “ keeps the mind engaged ”—which 
is beside the point, if it were true; for it infers the application of 
fictitious stimulants to the body, which is really what is in ques- 
tion. But in our experience, when the body takes to complaining, 
the mind pays it the most unremitting attention, and becomes more 
or less indifferent to all external objects. We grant that an ambus- 
cade of Indians, a difficulty with Danites, a breakdown in the 
mountains, burying in an avalanche, running over a precipice—any 
of these might operate as a temporary distraction, but then at best 
that gives you but a choice of evils. In testifying that “the 
soundest sleep may be enjoyed in the sleeping cars,” the language 
is unfortunately chosen, for it implies an effort that with most 
people would defeat itself. Coupled with the appetizing air, the 
eating arrangements make one’s mouth water; but, indeed, so 
perfect are the arrangements in general on this particular railway, 
that one of the dining-cars, precipitated down a forty-feet 
embankment, escaped uninjured, ary for a few broken panes of 
glass and some trifling scratches and bruises to its inmates. This 
story, it is fair to observe, is told on the authority of the Evening 
Bulletin. Mr. Magee concludes by expressing his opinion that 
“the trip will be found a great help to a liberal education; it 
expands the mind and ideas and all connected with the mental 
faculty, and gives a thorough insight into the great country of the 
United States.” If you take the last sentence in its most literal 
sense, doubtless Mr. Magee is right, and after reading his letter we 
have no reason to doubt that it helps to brighten the fancy. But 
the medical faculty is slow to move, and we doubt whether as yet 
doctors will very generally prescribe a happy despatch by the line 
to their more delicate patients. Ofthis, however, we may be quite 
sure, that notwithstanding the rude and hasty construction of the 
line, the engineers must have succeeded in making the shaking on it 
almost inappreciable, for Mr. Magee, we think, makes no allusion 
to that initial objection. ; : 


HOW TO BREAK A BANK. 


E thought that English experience had sufficiently tanght 

the lesson how the most flourishing banking concerns may 

be brought to ruin, but the Report on the failure of the Bombay 
Bank discloses some new curiosities in this much-practised art, 
The Bank of Bombay was no common Corporation. It held the 
same position in the Presidency which the Bank of England fills 
in this country. It was the banker of the Government, and 
enjoyed all the profit and prestige which that influential status 
implies. A few years ago it had a moderate capital, an ample 
circulation, and a highly profitable business. In 1863 its consti- 
tution was remodelled by a public Act, passed after what was 
conceived to be the most careful revision by the local Government, 
and with the deliberate approval of the Secretary of State. All 
sorts of officials helped to frame it, and at last it became law, with 
every @ priort reason for supposing that it was a model charter. 
The fostering care of the Government did not end with the con- 
coction of the Statute. In order to afford a continuing guarantee 
for careful management, three or four Government Directors were 
_ upon the Board, one of whom occupied the chair. Pro- 
ably the Government were aware of the impossibility of insuring 
prudent and successful banking by any restrictions that might be 
imposed by the constituent charter of the institution, and relied 
mainly on the supervision of the Chairman and his official 
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wsollesgues to exclude the possibility of irregular transactions. 
‘The Commissioners who have reported after the failure seem to 
have been seized with the idea that all the mishaps might have 
been prevented by more stringent provisions in the Act which 
determined the powers of the Bank. This instrument was cer- 
Zainly loose enough, including as it did an indefinite power of 
.adyancing money on the security of shares, but this had very 
little to do with the ultimate catastrophe. Every Bank has, 
and must have, large powers of conducting its business, which ad- 
mit of being used with or without discretion and honesty, and if 
honesty and discretion are wanting in the managers, no statutory 
restrictions and limitations can save a Bank from ruin. Most of 
the business of the very safest Bank, not excepting the Bank of 
England, consists of advances on mere personal security, which 
may be the soundest or the most fallacious basis according to the 
jadgment with which the names are selected. Safe banking can- 
not be insured by any rules, and if the Bank of Bombay failed in 
consequence of advances on bills and promissory notes with the 
further security of what proved to be greatly overrated shares, 
it would not the less have been ruined if the loans had been made on 
the bills and notes alone without the shares to back them. 

The real cause of the disaster was one to which Banking Com- 


_Panies are always liable. The Secretary was reckless in his views 


of banking, and he was in intimate relations with speculators 
who gained an absolute control over the moneys of the Bank, 
rand used it to further their own wild projects, until at last the 
Speculators, the projects, and the Bank came down together in 
one great crash. The Board did nothing to check the mischief, 
for its most influential member was the great merchant prince 
of Bombay, Premchund Roychund, and Premchund himself was 
the speculator who assisted himself and his friends at will out of 
the coffers of the Government Bank. The other commercial 
Directors bowed down before the mighty Premchund with that 
amazing deference which the mercantile mind always pays to 
the reputation of wealth. As for the Government Directors, 
they were only a respectable delusion. Even the Chairman 
would seem to have at nothing of what was going on, 
and was content to accept with gratitude the profitable allot- 
ments of shares which Premchund’s influence cast into his lap. 
In short, there was a manager who either did not know how 
to manage, or was content to abdicate his functions for the sake 
of keeping on good terms with Premchund, and there was a 
Board of Directors which did not make the slightest pretence 
of directing anything, and left the whole concern at the abso- 


. hute mercy of the Company-King, and his obsequious friend, 


the Secretary. Having got into this groove, the Bank became 
2 mere sleeping partner of Premchund’s, supplying unlimited 

ital, sharing every risk, and leaving the substantial profit, 
when profit was made, to the great Bombay speculator. And 
this was the course of business throughout a period of perhaps 
wilder inflation than ever was seen out of Bombay. In 1864 
and 1865 Companies were created for every imaginable purpose, 
aad apparently with uniform success. Companies, Cotton 
empanies, Ship Companies, Cotlee Companies, besides finan- 
cial aod manufacturing Companies of every kind, were brought 
out in rapid succession, and all their shares went at once to a 
premium. The Back Bay Company had shares which, when 
5,000 rupees were paid up, sold in the market for 35,000 rupees, 
and on these the Board, at the instance of Premchund and the 
Seeretary, resolved to make advances up to four times the amount 
paid upon them. Other Companies were dealt with on equally liberal 
terms, and Premchund, who ruled the market, and whose name 
enfficed to ensure a premium for the shares of any Company which 
he patronized, was at the same time the dictator of the Government 
Bank. If Premchund wanted to oblige a friend, he would either 


. gecure him allotments or tell him to buy largely, undertaking him- 
. eelf to finance the operations through the Bombay Bank. Among the 


friends whom he was most ready to favour with allotments was 
Mr. Blair, the Secretary and Manager; and either from the same or 
some other influence, the Chairman, Mr. Birch, the chief of the 
Government Directors, was able in the course of a few months to 
realize a profit of 37,000. out of allotments of shares in the 

Back Bay Company, and other flourishing ventures of 
the duy. While all this was going on, the Bombay Govern- 
ment was repeatedly warned, both by the Governor-General and 
®y Sie Charles Wood, to keep a sharp eye upon the proceedings 


.af the Bank, and occasionally some little stir was made, which 


sufficed only to elicit a few illusory reports, and then everything 
wenton as before, Premchund rushing deeper and deeper into great 


_share operations, and disposing at will of the treasure of the Bank, 


the Secretary aiding him in every transaction, the rest of the 
Directors doing whatever Premchund and his friend the Secretary 
suggested, and the Government looking on with tranquil indiffer- 
enee at the impending ruin of its own Bank. From the highest 
oficial of the Presidency down to the secretary of the Bank, there 
was net one man who did his duty. Those who were in league 
with the great speculator squandered the Bank funds, while those 
who were not actively participating in the game made no effort 
t» avert the fast-approaching crash. It must have been ob- 
vious to every one that, if Premchund fell, the Bank must 
go with him, and the fall of a prince among speculators is never 
a very vemote contingency. ‘The inevitable crisis followed the 

of inflation, and in April, 1866, Premchund informed the 

< that he required 250,000/, to prevent his stopping payment. 
He was already indebted to the Bank to the extent of 235,000l., 
bat tne Directors, either from the consciousness that they could 
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not stand if Premchund went to the wall, or in ignorance of the 
state of his account, which they took no trouble to ascertain, 
joined with the Asiatic and two or three other Banks in making 
the desired advance on securities which ultimately proved utterly 
insuflicient. Soon afterwards, in pursuance of the same policy, a 
credit of 200,000/. was given to the Asiatic Bank, The Governor- 
General urgently called for information as to the position of the 
Bombay Bank, but the Presidency Government supported the 
Bank in its refusal to give details, and transmitted to Calcutta a 
statement as fallacious as was ever issued by a Board of Directors, 
By these tactics the Bank, though hopelessly insolvent, was kept 
open for another year, and in January, 1868, it went into liqui- 
dation, having lost in five years the whole of its paid-up capital 
of nearly 2,000,000/. 

The story of its failure is the old story of Company manage- 
ment. A few reckless men engrossed the whole authority, and 
used it for their own purposes, while their colleagues on the 
Board, and the Government by whom nearly half of them were 
nominated, wholly neglected their duty of supervision and con- 
trol. Disasters which are caused by personal derelictions are not 
to be prevented even by better organization than that of the 
Bombay Bank, and the disgraceful history which has now been 
made public only adds one more illustration of the obvious truth 
that Company management is certain to break down so long as 
the managers of Companies are incompetent and self-seeking. 


BABY-SHOWS. 


Mot shows, such as those of horses, dogs, and pigs, are 
a weariness to the flesh, though they may be of some 
practical good, as a means of comparing the different de- 
—_ of progress, according to varieties of method; but of 

aby-shows not a favourable word can be said. Not only is 
there no good whatever in them, no use or value, so far as the 
ordinary purposes of exhibition go, but they are positively harm- 
ful in some senses and disgusting in all. Imagine a number of 
babies of the poorer classes, which means doubtful cleanliness and 
exceedingly doubtful decency — small creatures having large 
lungs, varying from three weeks to two years of age, cooped up 
together on a broiling day, in a stuffy tent with an African tem- 
perature and defective ventilation, with a crowd of people passin 
and repassing before them, their mothers (nursing-mothers chiefly 
hot, excited, weary, set out like docile animals behind a single 
fence, and then say what kind of good there can be in it all. 
Not the most enthusiastic lover of babies can find any beauty or 
grace in such a show, and assuredly no physician would approve 
it; while as to the comparative anatomist and physiologist, if 
any one wishes to see how easy it is to degrade man to the level 
of the lower animals, and how very slight is the barrier of artificial 
dignity and individuality which separates him from his four-footed 
relatives, he has only to go to such an exhibition as that got up 
at North Woolwich this last week, He will then be brought to a 
proper state of anthropological humility, and be disposed to accept 
the theory of our poor relations and progressive development, and 
to shake hands with his cousin the gorilla without more ado. 
For a baby-show is simply an exhibition of animals of a certain 
kind; neither more nor less; and the truth had better be said of 
it at once. 

Save that they are handled a little more tenderly, the babies are 
treated by the visitors for all the world like the beasts in a cattle- 
show. ‘lhey are poked at and felt, and their points remarked and 
their flesh pice much as if they were cows and horses, but of an 
exceptionally fragile kind. Their mothers share in the ruling 
spirit, and turn up grimy layers of small ag our to show the 
shape or fineness of the limbs beneath. e breadth of a back 
and the dimensions of a thigh are points of which they boast with 
& quite unctuous complacency ; and when a knot of coarse men 
and gross women stand before one of the chairs—we ought to 
say pens—and discuss the look of the flesh and general develop- 
ment for the age, the clearness of the eyes, the strength of the 
limbs, &c., of the small occupant, the mother takes it all in as 
good part as a hearth-rug cat when you stroke her kittens, and 
apparently with much the same sensations. All the mysteries of 
the nursery, generally held sacred from the prying gaze of the 
profane world, here go on in primitive simplicity; and any waver- 
ing young bachelor may realize to the life the after-effects of his 
marriage with a beloved object on small means, and put it to him- 
self whether this is the kind of thing he likes or not. To be 
sure, paternity may make some diflerence, but the facts of 
baby nature are the same in both cases, and we are bound to say 
that baby nature and nursery mysteries are not particularly appe- 
tizing to the great majority of men. Whatever poetry or beauty 
lies round the cradle of the first-born—and poets and artists 
make out that a great deal does lie round it—is here yul- 
garized out of existence; and, if anything could make a man a 
sworn celibate for life, it would be a careful scrutiny of a 
baby-show, such as we saw at Woolwich. As one passed 
chair after chair of actively-nursing mother and placidly-feeding 
child, the finer shades of distinction got lost, and one came at last 
to regard the babies as so many animals, to be cared for by the 
inscrutable instinct of maternity truly, but having no claim to 
poetic sentiment, and very little more individuality than so many 
sparrows or sheep, save to their respective mothers. When not 
asleep or sucking, a | all kicked, and screamed, and fought 
wildly with space, with more or less passion and vigour; they all 
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clutched vaguely at somebody’s beard, or tried to put out their own 
eyes, or to choke themselves with their fists ; some laughed if they 
were tickled, and some broke out into a howl; all stared; and all 
were very wet about the mouth and chin; and the great mass of 
them seemed to sleep away the hours when they were not feeding, 
and when asleep they were at least quiet, though they looked hot 
and very uncomfortable. The atmosphere of the tent was 
very close and unpleasant, and as positive in its own way, 
if not quite so nasty, as the atmosphere of a cow-house or a 
kennel. But the women seemed to like it; and perhaps nature, 
which tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, blunts their senses to 
things which sicken strong men. In this show prizes were 
offered for the biggest and finest babies of various ages, classified 
according to certain conditions. And among these prizes was one 
offered tor “ triplets.” Accordingly the demand, though a queer 
one, found a corresponding supply; and one poor wretched crea- 
ture, only three weeks confined, came to the show to be stared at 
and commiserated for the three miserable abortions she held in 
her arms. This seemed to us the most disgusting part of the ex- 
hibition. That a woman so awfully chastised by fate and an 
unfriendly nature should be helped out of compassion is one thing, 
but that a prize should be offered for a monstrosity is another. We 
do not want a race of triplets. Certainly not, if they were to be 
like those at North Woolwich, which had a humiliating likeness to 
small monkeys, and for which the best thing one could wish was a 
speedy release from a cruel world where whole men and women 
find it hard to fight their way, but where a man or woman divided 
by three would be nowhere in the struggle. They were fearful 
things to regard as potential fathers and mothers— scarcely 
human, they were so small and dark and dwindled; weighing 
only three pounds each when they were born, and apparently not 
anything more now. Yet these miserable little abortions, with 
their weak and haggard mother, were set up in a stifling tent for 
all the days this precious show lasted, for the chance of a prize as 
a reward for a monstrosity. 

But indeed what was to be gained by offering prizes at all? What 
can they do? They encourage no better breed of babies, however 
well deserved they may be. Given the best producer and 
nourisher of the human animal to be found, and how will a prize 
either encourage or enable others to compete with her? Besides, 
what are the grounds to go upon? The judges do not write up the 
place of living, age, race, condition, and food of the father and 
mother; and if they did, how would that affect others? The 
whole thing is too absurd to be argued about. Teach women a 
few elementary physiological truths about themselves and their 
children, and some good might be done ; but a prize for what is a 
mere matter of blind chance—for certain chemical proportions un- 
known, and therefore not to be attained by others—is the most 
foolish of the many foolish acts of pseado-philanthropy that we 
know of. And though it isa matter of fact that certain women 

roduce fine children, and certain others poor and wretched 

ttle creatures, how is a baby-show to mend matters if the 
are bad, or to carry them further if they are favourable ? We 
presume no one would go so far as to advocate means like 
those adopted by pigeon-fanciers and stock-raisers. Is there 
any power or law to deny the right of men and women to 
produce stunted, scrofulous, rickety offspring, year after year, 
for as long as nature allows? We know what we should do 
with animals in such cases, but we cannot do the same with 
men and women; and baby-shows do not help us. In that 
North Woolwich show there were babies of all sorts; from 
the monkey-like triplets weighing three pounds each up to a 
oung giantess of nine months old, with a thigh as large as the 
_— part of a stout man’s arm; from bullet-headed creatures, 
as bald as so many coots, to a curious Aztec-looking little thing 
with a mat of black hair as thick and strong as a full-grown per- 
son’s; from one cleanly-made, lively youngster of nine months, 
with the intelligent eyes of a two-year-old, to masses of lumpy jelly 
with no more intellect than so many grunting little pigs. But no 
one could propagate or abolish any of these varieties. The thick- 
thighed monster must remain sui generis, unless the mother pro- 
duces its like; so of the hairy type; so of the lively kind, and of 
all others. In fact, the question of ultimate use met one at every 
turn; for here was a show, with prizes to be given to so many 
chances, not one element of the whole concern being under human 
control as we exercise control, or to be manipulated by science or 
the will. 

If the aie had been given, as we said before, to cleanliness 
and intelligence of management, and had been preceded by 
instruction, there might be some good in these shows; but as 
things are, they are not only nonsense in themselves, but a very 
pernicious and disgusting form of nonsense, doing infinitely 
more harm than good, on what side soever we regard the whole 
affair. A large number of women and young children are con- 
gregated together in bad air, and under unfavourable conditions 
for health, cleanliness, and decency; there is the chance of in- 
fectious disease, always latent somewhere among the poor even 
when not openly displayed, breaking out when too late to be 
isolated, and the consequent chance of a fearful disaster ; there is 
the sure disturbance to the habits and temper of the mother, and 
the consequent disturbance to the health of the child; and all for 
the sake of a prize, which is barren of result—a mere sum of 
money, which it were better to give in charity without the pre- 
tence of a claim of earning at all. It is to be feared that 
children are but doubtful goods to the poor at the best 
of times, and a quiver-full is by no means the prayer of an East- 


end artisan troubled to find bread for the hungry mouths about 
him ; and if people with much money have pleasure in giving to 
those with little, there are only too many to receive, and occasions 
never wanting. But let the thing be done honestly, and with some 
judgment, and let charity and almsgiving be called by their right 
names, and not glossed over with this guasi-philanthropie, guasi- 
scientific varnish. A baby-show is a mischievous sham and a 
degrading exhibition, and the sooner we have seen the last of the 
kind the better for all concerned. 


_THE PITFALLS OF THE STATUTE BOOK. 


A= occurred the other day in the Court of Common 
Pleas sitting at Guildhall which ought to be impossible in a 
civilized country ; and it is so instructive an instance of the wholly 
unnecessary difliculties which are thrown in the way of the ad- 
ministration of justice in England, that it ought not to be passed 
over in silence. An action was brought by one Susan Varley 
against the publisher of the Daily Telegraph for penalties. 
The plaintiff's case was that the Telegraph had inserted certain 
advertisements by which inquiry was made for goods which had 
been stolen, and in which the owners undertook that if the goods 
were returned no proceedings should be taken against the thieves ; 
such advertisements being illegal, as tending to the compounding 
of felonies. The jury was sworn, the judge was all attention, and 
the plaintiff’s counsel told his story with all due elaboration. 
Witnesses were called from Government offices and from coflee- 
houses where newspapers are filed, to prove that the copies of the 
Daily Telegraph produced in Court were really — of the peri- 
odical which emanates from 135 Fleet Street, and that the proper 
persons had been sued for the delinquencies of that journal. 
The witnesses were duly cross-examined, the regulation jokes 
were bandied about, — | “a laugh” was of course raised when 
inquiries were made as to the real existence and the habits of the 
plaintiff ; “did she,” for instance, “live up two pair of stairs” ? 
The case looked very black for our lively contemporary, when the 
counsel for the defendant rose and made an objection to the 
evidence. The judge did not think much of this. The learned 
counsel had, however, a further objection, which certainly seems to 
go to the root of the matter. He submitted “that the statute 
upon which the action was founded had been repealed by the 
7 and 8 Geo. IV. c. 27. The first section of this last Act recited 
that it was expedient to repeal various statutes, and it repealed so 
much of the Act in question ‘ as relates to advertisements therein 
prohibited.’ ” 
The report of the case in the Telegraph reads on smoothly 
enough, but here must doubtless have occurred an awkward 
ause, Which might well have been represented by a couple of 
oe of asterisks. Everybody seems to have been taken aback. 
The counsel for the plaintiff, who had so far steered their 
case triumphantly, must have been especially nonplussed. The 
leader must have turned ow | round on his junior, and some 
elementary work on criminal law must have been in instant 
demand. The briefless barristers in the second row must have 
ut their heads together, and tittered and buzzed learnedly. 
Even Mr. Justice Keating on the Bench must have wished that 
he had even as much as Archbold’s Practice near to hand. All 
this must have ga and might have been represented in 
the report by two lines of asterisks. One and all, however, 
of the parties concerned, when they recovered from the shock, 
seem to have put the best face upon their own ignorance, 
and to have looked kindly on the ignorance of their neigh- 
bours. The plaintiff’s counsel, Mr. Serjeant Robinson, said 
that “his attention had not been before drawn to the 7 and 
8 Geo. IV. c. 27, and he had not been aware of its contents.” 
The Judge observed that “this was no discredit to the learned 
serjeant, for Lord Coke himself had said that he did not know all 
the statute law, though he added that he should be ashamed to 
say that he did not know all the common law. He (Mr. Justice 
Keating) must say he did not know the statute of George 1V.” 
And even the defendant’s counsel, Mr. Giffard, the lucky discoverer 
of the awkward fact, was kind enough to say that “he would not 
say how long he had known it.” Then Mr. Serjeant Robinson 
added that he “was informed that this matter had been thoroughly 
investigated, and that the provision upon which the action was 
founded had not been repealed.” Mr. Justice Keating remarked 
that “the statute of George IV. stated in the preamble that it was 
expedient that certain Acts, and parts of Acts, enumerating among 
others the one sued on, should be repealed, in order that the pro- 
visions contained in them might be amended and consolidated into 
one Act. Now the question was, had they been consolidated into one 
Act? It certainly looked like a provisional repeal. He thought 
that the case was clear enough upon the facts, and that the ques- 
tion of law should be further looked into.” After some more dis- 
cussion the Judge was inclined to direct a formal verdict for the 
laintiff, but the defendant’s counsel pointed out that, “ even if 
is lordship’s impression were well founded, that the enactment 
still existed in another statute, that would not entitle the plaintiff 
to recover, for he expressly founded his action upon the statute 
named in the declaration; and no judge, he apprehended, would 
amend in such a case.” Eventually a formal verdict was entered 
for the defendant, with leave to the plaintiff’s counsel to move 
the full Court to vary the verdict in accordance with what might 
be held to be the true state of the law. Some time in November 
next we may therefore expect a solemn argument before the Court 
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of Common Pleas at Westminster upon the question, amongst 
others, whether the statutable prohibition of such advertisements 
a3 those complained of has been removed or not. 

This question ought clearly never to have arisen. We have 
not a word of blame for the Judge or the plaintiff’s counsel 
in the case. As things now are, press of business must some- 
times oblige eminent counsel to open a case without having 
devoted suflicient time to it to enable them to ascertain that 
the statutes upon which it is founded have not been affected 
by subsequent legislation; and the Judges have frequently dis- 
claimed that thorough knowledge of the statute law off-hand 
which, by a pleasing tiction, is supposed to be imprinted on the 
minds, not only of judges or barristers, but of all the Queen’s 
subjects. What we do complain of is the confused state of 
the law which is disclosed in the story which we have culled 
from the reports of the Guildhall sittings. Many legal principles 
must necessarily remain involved in much obscurity. The 
common law is a wide and ill-surveyed field; but the question 
whether or not there exists any statutable prohibition of a par- 
ticular act is, in its nature, of the simplest possible kind, and 
ought to be capable of instant solution. How very far this is from 
being the case will sufficiently appear from a statement of the course 
of legislation with reference to such advertisements as were alleged 
to have been inserted in the Daily Telegraph. They were made 
penal by a temporary Act, 25 Geo. II. c. 36, s. 1, which was 
made perpetual by 28 Geo, II. c. 19. These Acts, so far as they 
related to the advertisements in question, were repealed by 7 and 8 
Geo. LV. ec. 27 ; but new provisions, similar to those which had 
been repealed, were contained in c. 29, s. §9, of an Act passed in 
the same year. The last-mentioned Act was wholly repealed by 
24 and 25 Vict. c. 95, but new prohibitions of the obnoxious 
advertisements were enacted in s. 102 of c. g6 of the same year, 
commonly called the “ Larceny Act, 1861.” Finally, sects. 1, 9, 
11, 12, and 15 of 25 Geo. IL. c. 36, and the whole of 28 Geo. IL. 
c. 19, were repealed by 30 and 31 Vict. c. 59. This is obviously 
a labyrinth through which no judge can be expected to thread 
his way at a minute’s notice, and with no law a at hand, in 
the course of a trial at nist privs. Ifhe calls for the statutes of 
George IL., they confront him with no indication that they have 
ever been interfered with by subsequent legislation; nor is there 
any authoritative index by which he could discover the actual 
state of the statute law upon any given point. 

The results of this state of things are ludicrous as well as 
vexatious. It is unseemly as well as inconvenient that the Legis- 
lature and the highest Courts of justice should be employed in 
repealing what has been repealed long ago, or in discussing 
what has been settled beyond dispute. But these things not 
unfrequently happen. Three statutes which had been repealed 
by 1 and 2 Vict. c. 48, were solemnly repealed again by 21 and 
22 Vict. c. 26. In 1842 the Court of Queen’s Bench, in the 
case of Reg. v. Great Western Railway Company, listened to 
much argument, and delivered an elaborate judgment upon 
2 and 3 Kd. VI. ¢. 24, little suspecting that it had been repealed 
by 7 Geo. IV. c. O4, s. 32. Such absurdities cannot be avoided 
as matters stand, but they might be rendered impossible with 
the greatest ease. We have on previous occasions mentioned 
the steps which have been taken by the Government towards 
remedying the evil, by placing in the hands of the profes- 
sion and the public, in a manageable compass, the statute law 
which is actually in force. but the work has taken more 
years than it need have taken months, and it seems to be the 

usiness of no one in particular to see that it is accomplished. 
The latest information upon the subject is contained in a speech 
made by Mr. Gladstone, in reply to Mr. Hadfield, on the 4th 
of last month. We thence gather that in July, 1868, Lord 
Cairns, who was then Chancellor, requested Sir J. 8. Lefevre, 
Sir T. E. May, Mr. Rickards, Mr. Thring, and Mr. Reilly to act 
as a Committee to superintend the publication of a new edition of 
the statutes, the editor of which is to be Mr. A. J. Wood. We 
also gather that the first volume of the work will be published as 
soon as the Committee has come to terms with the Treasury, 
whenever that may be, and that a chronological table of all 
statutes, and also an alphabetical index of those now in force, will 
shortly be produced. ‘These measures are something to be thank- 
ful for, as far as they go; though, for reasons which we have 
explained in former articles, we are of opinion that the principles 
upon which the new edition is being constructed are by no means 
satisfactory, while the annual issue of the statutes continues to 
exhibit almost every fault which can attach to a collection of 
laws. The fact is that the subject is only taken up by the 
Government of the day at odd moments when it has nothing else 
to do, or when inconvenient questions are put by inquisitive 

rivate members. It used to be said that Nelson’s column in 
‘Trafalgar Square was being leisurely completed by the occasional 
exertions of a man and a boy; and the reconstruction of the 
Statute Book scems to be carried on in an analogous manner. 
Several Acts have been passed of late years, expressly repealing 
obsolete statutes enacted trom the earliest period down to the year 
1861. Some of this work has to be done over again upon a more 
thorough system, and a Lill is to be introduced for the purpose. 
A Bill is also to be introduced in order to get rid of obsolete Acts 
passed between 1861 and the present day, but Mr. Gladstone was 
obliged to tell Mr. Hadfield that this latter Bill cannot be pro- 
ceeded with at present, “because exertions were directed to the 
earlier period of the statutes before 1861”; as if, by employing 
a sufficient number of hands, the two Bills could not be proceeded 


with simultaneously. The tone of Mr. Ayrton’s speech upon the 
same occasion, on behalf of the Treasury, gives us little hope of 
any rapid progress being made, or of any determination having 
been arrived at to give the profession and the country what really is 
needed. After stating that it was proposed to publish a collection 
of such statutes as have not been repealed, he proceeded to say 
that, “if the House wished for a digested edition of the statutes, 
that would be more difficult, and would require more time. Some 
gentlemen even required to have the statutes codified, but that 
would take years.” The Government are quite right in their 
method. First, we must know what is the extent of the statute 
law now in force, then we want the statutes digested under 
proper heads, and, lastly, those digested statutes should be con- 
solidated. But what the Government fails to comprehend is that 
these operations ought to be determined upon and commenced, 
and that it is quite possible to accomplish them speedily. It is. 
with the hope of preventing this important and simple measure of 
reform from going quietly to sleep again for two or three years 
more that we have thought it right to call attention to the case 
of Varley v. Ellis as exemplifying the way in which delay and 
expense are every day caused by the impossibility of seaillly and 
surely ascertaining what is the statute law upon any given topic. 


THE BERMUDA FLOATING-DOCK. 
j% used to be a favourite joke in the navy that gun-brigs were 
built by the mile, and that when a vessel was wanted for 
service a proper length of junk was sawn off, a head and stern 
atiixed, a name borrowed from the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty’s pack of hounds, and there you had a ship which in fine 
weather and the absence of an enemy might do duty as a cruising 
man-of-war. It was deemed at the beginning of the century an 
audacious fiction that a ship’s sides could be built first and her 
ends be added afterwards, but in the case of the floating-dock Ber- 
muda we have a vessel which has not only been built, but sent 
to sea, with sides only and no ends. The sides have been de- 
spatched in tow of powerful steamers, while the ends have been sent 
out separately, and it is intended to put the vessel together at the 
island of Bermuda, which gives both a name and a station to this 
remarkable specimen of naval architecture. We take for granted 
that the Bermuda is a man-of-war, although we cannot say to 
what class she belongs; and if she requires a class to herself she 
is as well entitled to it as some ships of the ironclad fleet, which 
are as much like one another as a decanter is like a wine-glass or 
a dessert-plate. We should suppose, however, that the Bermuda 
is a sloop, as that is, or was, the usual designation for naval 
nondescripts, and even the Diamond Rock off the island of 
Martinique, when it was occupied by British sailors in order more 
effectually to blockade the French, was registered in the Navy 
List as a sloop of war. Indeed we are not sure that the Admiralty, 
which now occupies Ascension, does not consider that island 
as a sloop which happens to be fitted with particularly holding 
anchors. 
The Bermuda Dock bears nearly the same relation to a ship as 
a hat-box without a cover does to a hat. It is not encouraging to 
lovers of reduced naval estimates to hear that similar docks are- 
likely to be required in several other stations besides Bermuda. 
There is not the smallest doubt that such a dock would be conve- 
nient at Vancouver's Island, but the difliculty of navigating it 
round Cape Ilorn would probably be insurmountable, and the most 
enterprising Yankee would hardly contract to carry it overland by 
railway to the Pacific. It isto be hoped that “the still vexed. 
Bermoothes ”’ will be more still than vexed when the dock ap- 
proaches its destination, and supposing that this first experiment 
is successful, others are certain to be made at no distant date. The 
convenience of such a dock on any station where large ironclad 
men-of-war are likely to be employed is obvious, and at Bermuda 
it has been proved to be impossible to construct a dock in the 
ordinary manner. The shape of the dock as it went to sea was, as 
we have said, that of a ship without head or stern. Her sides are 
formed of iron boxes, into which water can be pumped to sink the 
dock low enough for a ship to be placed in it. There the caissons 
which form the head and stern of the dock are fitted on to it. 
The water is pumped out of the boxes, and the dock with the 
ship in it rises, until by opening sluices in the caissons the water 
in the dock may be discharged, and the ship is left dry down to 
her keel. The length of,the dock is 384 feet, its breadth is 
124 feet, and its height is 75 feet. The sides of the dock are 
exactly parallel, except at the extreme ends, which taper a little 
to admit of the structure being towed. The hull is formed 
of two complete wrought-iron skins twenty feet apart. The 
space between the two skins is divided into water-tight compart- 
ments, The dock was built in the Thames near the places where 
the Great Eastern and the Minotaur were built, and like these 
ships she hung inlaunching; but the difliculty which arose in the 
case of the dock was happily surmounted in a single _- It 
happens that the dock and the Great Eastern have both been 
voyaging across the Atlantic at the same time, and both enter- 
prises possess considerable scientific interest, and are deemed 
worthy to be accompanied by that curious product of modern 
civilization, the Special Correspondent of a newspaper. We are 
indebted to the Morning Post for a journal of the voyage of the 
dock as far as the island of Porto Santo, which may be considered 
almost as remarkable in literature as the dock is in naval architec- 
ture. There is undeniable novelty in sending a captain and crew to 
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sea in a ship which has neither head nor stern, but the writer seems 
more particularly struck with the fact that adog should be placed 
in such a peculiar position. We are tempted to take a liberty 
with a familiar proverb, and say that every day has its dog, for it 
is becoming a regular practice with those who undertake to de- 
scribe great solemnities or interesting proceedings for the infor- 
mation of the public, to observe and record canine conduct under 
unusual and trying circumstances. We think, however, that the 
voyage of the dock would have been interesting even if she had 
not had a dog on board. She was launched in September last, and 
has been lying all the winter and spring at Sheerness. Her draught 
of water when light is 11 feet 2 inches, and as the space between her 
inner and outer skin is 20 feet, it follows that in calm weather she 
would float with her upper floor about 9 feet above the water. The 
hawser by which she was towed was 26 inches in circumference. 
The Northumberland was immediately ahead of the dock, and the 
Agincourt ahead of the Northumberland, so that the towing was 
done tandem fashion. The Zerrible was astern of the dock, with 
a smaller hawser carried on board of her, so that she might help 
to steer the unwieldy monster. The crew of the dock were 
accommodated in some of the upper compartments, and acabin for 
the captain had been built upon the upper deck. This deck would 
have a breadth of 20 feet on either side, with an intervening space 
of 84 feet, over which two temporary bridges had been built. The 
descent of 56 feet from the upper deck to the floor was by a ladder. 
Ifreaders have obtained a correct idea of the appearance of the dock, 
they will be able to imagine the astonishment with which the 
procession of which she formed part must have been witnessed by 
foreign ships which encountered it at sea. At the outset the two 
ironclads towed tandem fashion, as has been stated, but afterwards 
they appear to have been harnessed abreast. A steam frigate was 
being towed astern, and one or two smaller vessels, like outsiders 
to a royal carriage, entreated all passing or crossing ships to keep 
out of the way. The weather during the first part of the voyage 
had been as fine as could be wished. We forbear to speculate as 
to what would happen to this enormous structure in a gale of 
wind. Perhaps her manners might turn out to be better than 
her appearance. But it is evident that if such craft are to cross 
the sea, there will be as much need as ever for seamanship in the 
Royal Navy. The oddity of the figure of the dock, considered as 
a cruiser, was heightened by the circumstance that with the wind 
well astern she was able to carry a sail, although she had neither 
mast nor yard. The sail is irreverently compared by the Corre- 
spondent to a curtain drawn from side to side across the vacant 
middle of the vessel. On the whole, it may be questioned whether 
an American Monitor, when one first went to sea, occasioned so 
much surprise to strangers as did this remarkable example of 
British naval architecture. 

The dock was at anchor on the 4th instant at Porto Santo, 
about forty miles north-east of Madeira. More than half her 
voyage still remained to be accomplished, and the Warrior and 
Black Prince were ready at Porto Santo to relieve the ships that 
had towed her to that place. The voyage from Porto Santo across 
the Atlantic to Bermuda would occupy at least eighteen days, so 
that she cannot yet have reached her destination, and some time 
may be occupied in contending with the ditliculties which impede 
access to the dockyard at Ireland Island. These difficulties are 
probably considerable, for we find that the site of the dockyard was 
chosen in the hope that the intricacies of the channel of approach 
might bafile an assailing force. Other and move artificial defences 
have been provided at heavy cost, and as Bermuda is only 580 
miles from the American coast, there is no doubt that if it is worth 
keeping, it is worth fortifying. Americans are well aware of the 
value of these islands in time of war, and Washington would 
have been well pleased to have contrived their capture at the time 
when his allies the French were temporarily superior to the 
English fleet in the West Indies. But the opportunity was not 
improved, and “the remote Bermudas ” are still numbered among 
the jewels ofthe British crown. A Republican who was inclined 
to be offensive might show from history that these islands have 
been overrun at one time by aristocrats, and at another time by 
rats, and he might apply to the costly operations of which the 
sending out of this floating dock forms part, the taunting line, 
sic vos non vobis nidificatis aves. But if we are to keep an iron- 
clad squadron in the West Indies, a dock for cleaning the bottom 
of the ships is necessary, and there are good reasons for placing 
it at Bermuda. 


THE ETON AND HARROW MATCH. 


HE one fatal mistake that Nature made when she created boys 

is partly atoned for by the Eton and Harrow match. Boys, 

as a general rule, are in private life just not tolerable. That we 
cannot do without them, and that men never could be men at all 
without having once gone through that degraded stage of life 
which carves its name on the legs of the drawing-room table and 
explodes gunpowder in the nursery, is no reason for pretending 
that things are better than they are, or that the rational enjoy- 
ment of life is at all the less spoilt by their existence. It is strange 
that it should be so, considering that their sisters, if they have a 
fault, err in being, if anything, over-angelic. Of course the work 
of Nature cannot be undone; but its evil effects can be partly 
neutralized by sending the boys to school, and enduring the holi- 
days with that manly fortitude with which all hopeless human ills 
should be borne. ce it may be freely granted that the 
“ Lord’s” match is a success. There is not a prettier sight to be 


seen in the whole world than the view from the Grand Stand on 
the top of the Pavilion about five o’clock in the afternoon of the 
annual second Friday in July. There are stern moralists who 
sometimes wonder whether it is a good thing for the boys. 
They ask whether it is a salutary exercise for the mind of a boy 
of seventeen to have a ball coming towards him in the air, 
and to know that from twelve to fourteen thousand people are 
speculating with wild eagerness whether he will catch it or not. 
We will uot attempt to answer the question beyond merely hoping 
that his companions may somehow make it a very bad thing 
for him if he misses it; but it is to be remembered that it is this 
very ball coming towards him in this very way that he has been 
expecting and preparing for during several months of practice, 
and that if he has not diligently found out his weak points, 
marked how the rise and fall of the ground affect the judgment 
of the fieldsman, studied how best to circumvent and elude the 
sunshine when the ball rises in the sun, brought good-natured 
companions to send him catches in the morning or evening from in 
front of the perplexing light and shade of trees, meditatea how to 
stand towards a ball when its twist is to be from left to right or 
from right to left, forced himself to use both hands for the catch 

instead of actually or virtually only one—then he has not worked 
as a member of his school Eleven should, and if he fails he 
will fail deservedly. There is, on the whole, much less luck 
in cricket than there seems to be. Only one element of success 
is altogether beyond providing for—the weather, that is, as 
affecting the state of the ground; in almost every other respect 
things happen as they ought, and the better the training has 
been, the better the play will succeed. Not that there is any 
truth in the amusing affectation which the newspaper articles 
occasionally make, that the players are a set of martyrs, who 
have sacriticed their time and private tastes to the glory and 
gain of their side. As a general rule, if anything has been 
sacrificed, it is their construing lessons; and if there is a moral 
training in the work of an Eleven, it comes with the organization 
and drill of the games, not from any self-sacrifice that the players 
make in forcing themselves to play. Indeed it must be very 
creditable to all parties concerned if membership of a school 
Eleven is found to be compatible with other concerns than cricket. 
Itis related of a player in a victorious Eleven of a very recent year 
—a youth otherwise excellent, but not exceptionally advanced in 
his classical studies—that being in school one fine afternoon during 
the progress of a lesson in Horace, he was unfortunate enough to 
let his thoughts wander from the printed page before him to the 
dominant topic of cricket. “ Linked to the Nymphs,” so ran the 
words of the ode, “the comely Graces dance along the ground.” 
The teacher improved the occasion. ‘Give the names of the 
Graces?” he asked of our cricketer, just then speculating on an 
off-drive. Roused from his reverie, the young athlete was equal 
to the occasion. Looking up with an air of pleased surprise, and 
the confidence of one who feels that now at last there was some- 
thing to be answered that he really did know—* Names of the 
Graces,” he promptly replied, “ EK. M., W. G., and H.!” It is to 
be feared that the young gentleman’s score at Lord’s the next 
week was hardly the result of any very painful abandonment of 
pleasure to public duty. 

Eton has won at last. The critics who have in late years so 
perseveringly proved that Eton must always, from the nature of the 
case, be beaten, will no doubt exercise their faculties to the full in 
explaining why fortune made an exception of the present year. 
Without venturing for a moment to impugn the justice of any one 
of the explanations current upon the ee 2 we may merely say 
that in our opinion there is one reason which appears quite sufli- 
cient to account for the result; which is, that the Eton Kleven was 
decidedly the best. It is curious how mistaken the public expec- 
tation has been both last year and this. Probably both Elevens of 
1868 were rather below the average, but Eton was to win if 
there was any confidence to be placed in the prophets. The match 
was played, and Harrow proved, not only the winner, but clearly 
the best Eleven. This year, in May, Harrow was pronounced to be 
safe; and not improbably, if the match had been played in May, it' 
would have won. But as the summer went on the improvement 
in the Eton batting was marked, while at Harrow no new and 
original genius appeared, as has so often been the case, about a 
fortnight before the match, and the old players rather fell off than 
otherwise. As it turned out, the match was won by batting. In 
respect of bowling there can be no doubt whatever that Harrow 
was the strongest. The Eton bowling of the second innings was 
creditable, but not surpassingly good, and there was very little of 
it; whereas Harrow had at least four bowlers, if not five, who 
were very straight, various in pace and pitch, and easy to play 
only because on Friday morning hardly any bowling in the world 
would have been diflicult. In fielding there was not much to choose 
between the schools; both were fairly up to the mark, that of the 
defeated school being perhaps rather the best, if the average of the 
field be struck. Their cover-point was excellent, and at least 
three or four others were neat and quick in return, though many 
of the runs made in the slips might have been saved by bringing 
the field nearer in. But in batting the spectators could hardly 
persuade themselves that light and dark blue had not changed 

laces. Eton played exactly the innings which for so many years 
ell had played to their discomfiture. It was patient, straight, 
carefully correct, and admirable in judgment; the forward phy 
was remarkably finished, but never dashing ; indeed, the hitting 
was so economized that Harrow bowled slows for the last half of 
the innings with but one man deep in the field. These character- 
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istics were especially remarkable in the one long innings of the 
match—a performance which was really first-rate, and included 
nothing which deserves to be called a chance. Any one who 
watched the play while the Eton score was rising from 80 to 100 
on the first day, when the bowling and fielding were at their best, 
and the batsmen fighting their way by inches as it were towards 
the “three figures,” saw as good cricket as has been shown in 
any school match within our memory. The Harrow batting was 
weaker, on the other hand, than it has shown itself for seven years 
at least. The best part was the last half-hour on Friday—on 
which occasion, by the way, it may be mentioned to the credit 
of Harrow that they made no attempt to waste time by delaying 
to send their batsmen in—but no first-class innings was played on 
either day. All that Harrow could do was to play the easy balls 
well. There was not much that was faulty, but it was all weak. 
It seemed as if they had not had enough practice to good bowling. 
Anything that came more difficult than usual either “ morally ” 
bowled them or actually took the wicket. 

We have said that the Eton was the best of the two Elevens, 
and it would certainly win the match if it were played again. But 
it was not the best by any means in the proportion of two to one, 
in spite of the marked superiority of batting. Several causes con- 
tributed to swell the success. In the first place, the winning the 
toss, which is always important in a boys’ match, was unusually 
important this year. The heavy shower of Thursday evening, 
though well dried up by the time that the match began, had left 
the ground in a state simply perfect. It was just hard enough to 
make the balls roll, and not hard enough to make them bump. 
Late in the afternoon, and still more on the next day, the soil was 
again dry and lively, and the fast bowling of the Etonians rose 
with fatal quickness from the pitch. Another cause of defeat to 
Harrow was the perverseness, whether of weather or of judgment, 
which sent their four bowlers in every single case to the end for 
which they were least suited. It is perhaps open to doubt 
whether with a wind blowing fitfully, though not hard, from the 
Pavilion end, it would have been wise to start a slow bowler 
in the first instance against it; but certainly after fifty or sixty 
runs had been scored, and it was evident that with the wind the 
ball came easily to the bat—still more when it was evident that, 
as it was, Eton would not be induced to take liberties with it—all 
the four bowlers should have been changed to the reverse ends. 
The experiment of the next day, in the match against the Maryle- 
bone Eleven, showed which was the end really fitted for the slow 
bowling. Lastly, there was luck, which on the whole went in 
favour of the winning side, and though it did not give them the 
victory, materially added to its completeness, It is not to luck, 
however, that must be attributed the wild attempts of the Harrow 
Eleven to judge arun. Independently of the occasions when a 
wicket was lost by it, on one of which indeed fortune certainly 
was rather hard on the batsman, there were scores of times when 
an easy run was lost, or a desperately rash run tried. Harrow 

artisans declared by way of apology that boys will be boys. That 
is the very thing we began by complaining of; but the species 
after all has got a kind of rudimentary brains, and the running 
of some of the team was nothing less than insane. There 
are one or two golden rules of running which ought to be 
hung up over the cradles of English youth, and committed to 
memory simultaneously with the catechism. One is, that a run 
must be judged at once. It takes no appreciable time to see 
whether a ball is going fast or slow, whether it is going towards 
the right or left hand of the field, which wicket it is which will 
in danger; and the limits of possible runs are extended 
almost indefinitely if the striker will but call at once, and start 
as he calls. A moment’s hesitation ought to be equivalent to a 
judgment against the run, in any case of doubt. Secondly, the 
partner must trust the caller. This is the only way by which re- 
sponsibility can be thrown on the right shoulders, and without 
responsibility things are sure to go wrong. It is quite understood 
among cricketers what are the occasions on which each player has 
the duty of calling; and the only case in which the player who is 
called should refuse is when it is certain beyond a doubt that, if he 
refuses, his partner will be able to get back to his wicket in time. 
This is a subject upon which the professionals are constantly 
giving wrong advice. Their theory often is that the run is a 
matter of consultation, whether tacit or express, between the two 
players, and that they run only if both agree to it. This seems to 
us a pernicious heresy, and in practice it costs wickets; without 
having any statistics to appeal to, we shall yet be much mistaken 
if it does not turn out to . the case that professionals are oftener 
run out by mere misunderstanding than amateurs. And thirdly, 
the batsman who wants to make his fair share of runs must run 
the first run quick; and, if it is a long hit, he must turn 
and even start for the second before judging whether it can be 
made or not. Meanwhile his partner waits his opinion with his 
bat inside the crease. 

The match was fairly played out, as it may be in a couple of 
days nineteen times out of twenty, if neither side endeavour to 

rotract it; it was played with good-humour and friendliness on 

oth sides; and the scene of long-delayed Eton triumph at the 
end was one to which the darkest of blues must have found it 
difficult to refuse his sympathy. Some doubt was expressed as to 
one or two decisions with regard to “leg before” in the second 
innings; but the duty of an umpire is hard. enough already with- 
out the prospect of criticism in the public journals to look for- 
ward to. As regards the public journals themselves, it is really 
time for criticism. The old-fashioned sporting papers relate 
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cricket-matches with a severity of style which reminds one of an 
old chronicler. ‘At 10.51, when the score had reached 20, 
Jones took Brown’s end, and the third ball of his fourth over 
bowled a wicket at seven minutes past eleven. Smith succeeded, 
and at twenty minutes to twelve gave a catch to Brown, who had 
resumed the bowling ”—and so on. This suffers only from being 
dull; but it is infinitely preferable to the penny-a-lining of the 
daily papers, which is for the most part full of mistakes, and 
always childish. Mr, A., says the Times’ report—it was in reality 
Mr. b.—was “appointed custodian of the wicket.” A man being 
out, Mr. O. “ filled the vacancy caused thereby.” “ Mr. L., like 
his predecessor, bowed to the direct assailings of Mr. G.” Such 
is the style in which the story of the first innings is told. If it 
were only pigeon-matches, it would matter less, but surely cricket 
is an amusement manly enough to allow of a more sensible style 
of writing than that which has now lasted for some three or four 
years in the columes of the leading journal. Happily for the 
readers, the score is a thing that cannot be tampered with, and on 
this occasion it sufliciently speaks for itself. 


THE WIMBLEDON MEETING. 


HERE is something very striking about the monotony with 
which the Wimbledon fortnight repeats itself year after 
year. ‘The merest glance at the business-like scene tells you that 
it is no spasmodic product of Volunteer energy, but a thoroughly 
settled institution which is quite safe against disestablishment, 
and not much subject to be aifected by the varying moods of the 
public mind as it may shift from extravagant adulation to ill-natured 
criticism. Perhaps the most obvious remark which occurs to any 
visitor to the camp is the really extraordinary spirit of obedience 
and discipline which keeps a mixed mass of men from all corners 
of the kingdom—with, for the most ges no regimental ties to 
restrain them—as completely amenable to control, even te the 
merest trifles, as if they were privates in a Line regiment with the 
fear of extra drills and all sorts of weightier punishments to re- 
strain them. At an entertainment given towards the close of the 
meeting to Colonel Colville, the Camp-Commandant, the Volun- 
teers had the satisfaction of hearing from their temporary chief 
how easy his task of yw gemenge had become, and with 
what pleasure he looked back upon his Wimbledon experience. 
This is nothing more than might have been expected from 
the good sense of men who have voluntarily undertaken the 
duties of military service, but it supplies a singular commentary 
on the carping criticisms which not long since misrepresented the 
force as utterly destitute of the spirit of military subordination. 
Not a single instance has been reported in the papers of any wilful 
breach of discipline, and we have no doubt that the same steadi- 
ness which has distinguished the Volunteers in camp will be 
equally noticeable in the review of to-day, when they are to take 
their place by the side of a choice body of troops from Aldershot. 
The weather, upon the whole, has been unfavourable for shooting, 
and the gusty winds have palpably reduced the average scores, 
but in some respects the remarkable skill which has been at- 
tained has displayed itself more conspicuously than ever. The 
feat of Corporal Cameron in winning the Queen’s Prize a 
second time with a score which has never been equalled, and 
never very closely approached — by himself, altogether 
puzzled the calculators of chances. The conditions of the contest 
seemed almost to exclude the possibility of such an event. Some 
two thousand picked competitors, chosen by long preliminary 
trials in every regiment, have first to shoot for the privilege of 
entering as competitors for the grand prize. Of these sixty only 
are admitted, and it almost follows of necessity that no man can 
find a place among the sixty unless he shoots with something 
more than his average success. So many men out of an army of 
2,000 must be lucky enough to surpass themselves on the occa- 
sion that the probability of any man appearing in several succes- 
sive years in the list is in itself very small, as the comparative 
rarity of the achievement shows. Even when thisis accomplished, 
the closeness with which the best shots rival each other’s per- 
formances and the large possibilities of mischance in rifle shoot- 
ing leave heavy odds against the very best of the competitors. In 
such a contest there are no favourites at two to one, and that the 
same man should twice have passed through such an ordeal 
into the first place is ,an astonishing feat even for so steady 
and skilful a shot as the Temperance champion of Inver- 
ness. It did not need the clannish feeling of his countrymen to 
excite a fervour of admiration and delight at this unexpected 
result, and Scottish and English regiments vied with each other 
in the warmth of their congratulations. 

Many of the other contests, too, raised more than the usual 
measure of enthusiasm. The Commons had a comparatively easy 
victory over the Lords, who were decidedly weaker than usual ; 
whether, as their Captain suggested, in consequence of the late 
hours they have been keeping, or from a disposition to yield to 
the superior force of the Lower House, we do not profess to 
decide. A more startling result attended the competition 
between the picked teams of the three kingdoms, armed 
with the choicest rifles that modern skill has produced. Eng- 
land was beaten by Ireland, and thoroughly distanced by the 
Scottish eight. Last year Ireland occupied the same place, tri- 
umphing on that occasion over Scotland, but being conquered by 
the English team. The great disadvantages under which the 
Irishmen labour from the absence of any extensive body from 
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which to select their champions, was thought at first to exclude 
them from any chance. In truth, for this small-bore contest Ireland 
means little more than a single Dublin Club, from which, with a 
solitary exception, their team was exclusively chosen. Nevertheless 
the Club has proved itself good enough to beat Scotland last 
year, and England this year, and there is no good reason that 
we know of to prevent the Irish eight on a future occasion 
from conquering both England and Scotland at once. In the 
Enfield contest with the Volunteers’ weapon, the disparity of 
numbers told much more heavily against Ireland. <A few 
men scattered among the English corps had to produce twenty 
representatives against the like number chosen from the thou- 
sands of good shots of English and Scottish descent. Even here 
the Irish, though beaten, maintained their credit, but England 
retained the trophy which it held last year, after alternate victories 
in five successive years had carried it backwards and forwards 
across the Tweed. The Public Schools match and the Oxford and 
Cambiidge contest are always interesting as affording some indi- 
eation of the hold which rifle-shooting has taken as a pastime of 
those who will influence the future. The Universities have not 
kept up to the mark, and Cambridge owed her victory rather 
to the weakness of Oxford than to her own prowess. But the 
Schools shot well for boys, Harrow leading, and Rugby just 
beating Eton for the second place. Cheltenham has almost as 
much to boast of as the winners, for no one approached the 
excellent shooting with which Ensign Sim won the Spencer 
Cup. We have never been fully persuaded that the Volunteer 
organization is altogether suitable for schoolboys, creditable as 
the elliciency of some of the school corps undoubtedly is; but, 
apart from drill, there can be no better or manlier amusement for 
them than rifle practice, an@ it is satisfactory to see that it is not 
losing any of its attractions. The business of the meeting has 
closed, and left behind it triumph for a few, discomfiture for 
—, but, as far as can be judged, health and good-humour 
for 


REVIEWS. 


JUVENTUS MUNDL* 
(First Notice.) 

a of us who remember the first appearance of the 

“ Tlomeric Studies” eleven years ago, and the interest and 
criticism they excited, will be curious to learn what modifications 
of his views or what confirmations of them have occurred to their 
distinguished author during an interval in which he has avowedly 
both learnt and unlearnt many other things. Mr. Gladstone’s 
is a mind that cannot rest in any hypothesis, whether it be 
political or critical. It is not, apparently, in his nature to 
draw any final conclusions; and, often as he thinks he has 
arrived at a fixed terminus, it seems to vanish before him, or 
he is carried beyond it, like the railway train—to use a simile 
of his own—that is worked along by an endless cable :— 


In this work [he says in his preface], which is mainly the produce of the 
two Recesses of 1867, 1868, I have endeavoured to embody the greater part 
of the results at which I arrived in the Studies on Homer and the Homeric 
Age, 1858. ‘Those results, however, are considerably modified in the ethno- 
logical and in the mythological portions of the inquiry. The chief source 
of modification in the former has been, that a further prosecution of the 
subject with respect to the Pheenicians has brought out much more clearly 
and fully what 1 had only ventured to suspect or hint at, and gives them, if 
Tam right, a highly influential function in forming the Greek nation. A 
fuller view of this element in its composition naturally acts in an important 
manner upon any estimate of Pelasgians and Hellenes respectively. 

The Phoenician influence reaches far into the sphere of the mythology ; 
and tends, as I think, greatly to clear the views we may reasonably take of 
that curious and interesting subject. But, further, I have endea- 
voured to avoid a certain crudity of expression in some sections of the 
“Olympos,” which led to misconceptions of my meaning with respect to 
the action of tradition (especially of sacred or Hebrew tradition) and inven- 
tion respectively, in the genesis of the Greek mythological system. 

In dealing with the third portion of the “ Studies,” called “ Aoidos,” I 
have contracted a great deal, but added or altered little. 


The original work has been, we believe, long out of print, and 
we may suppose that the author decreed a suspension of the issue 
during the time that he was meditating the alterations and recast- 
ing to which he has now submitted it. It is probable that it is 
not much known among our young students at the present day, 
and we would wish emphatically to impress upon them that the new 
work will by no means supply to them the place of the old. The 
original book was indeed full in every page of debateable or ques- 
tionable conclusions. That, by the common consent of the innume- 
rable critics who fastened impetuously upon it, its most important 
and most salient theories were crude or fanciful, is now matter of 
literary history. Yet the author himself, though he may have 
been disappointed at the general chorus of disapproval of most of 
his peculiar views, must have been gratified by the uniform 
testimony of his assailants to the minute and multifarious learn- 
ing, the subtlety of analysis, the wealth of language, and, above 
all, the high and generous tone with which the whole work was 
pervaded. The book excited a deep interest quite independent of 
its merits as a piece of antiquarian criticism; and its writer may 
Well have exulted in the stimulus it gave to the study of his illus- 
trious author, much more talked of, we believe, than read, by the 


* Juventus Mundi; ihe Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. By the Right 
Tloa. Willian Lwart Gladstone. London: Macmillan & Co. 1869. 


nerality of our gentlemen and scholars, till quite recently. It 
is the simplest truth to say that Mr. Gladstone has done more to 
> gman Homer among us than any one since Pope, and he has 

one more to make him understood even by scholars and critics 
than perhaps any other writer that could be named. 

But it is not in the results of Mr. Gladstone’s inquiries, be they 
right or wrong, but in the fulness and ingenuity with which they 
are worked out, that the use and the fascination of the book must 
mainly consist. The study of the original work is an exercise of 
the mind. It is calculated to bring into play all the powers of 
reflection and imagination that the reader may possess, to test his 
judgment, or to tap his vein of ty if he has such a thing at all, 
to vivify before him the ages of the past, and enlarge his know- 
ledge both of individual and national characters. It is at the 
same time an exercise of a man’s moral nature; filling his mind 
with a sense of beauty, and elevating it to the appreciation of the 
purest and noblest sentiments. Fanciful, sometimes perversely 
fanciful, as we have judged the original “Studies” in man 
respects to be, this at least is the residue of gain which we feel we 
have derived from them ourselves, and we sincerely wish that every 
young student of Homer might have the opportunity of reading 
those three goodly volumes from beginning to end. 

But it is not, we fear, to be so. Mr. Gladstone issues a single 
volume of Results, much less in bulk and contents than any of 
the original three, in which he gives us no doubt considerable 
modifications and improvements of his views, but conceals from 
us almost wholly the processes by which he arrives at them. 
We shall not attempt, in our limited space, to enter into any 
regular discussion of them. As regards the introduction, or 
rather the expansion, of the Phoenician element—for Mr. Gladstone 
had already made some use of it—in the ethnological section of 
the work, there can be no doubt that we are great gainers. It 
may be remembered that early in the last year an article appeared 
in the Quarterly Review on the subject of “ Pheenicia,” and this 
Mr. Gladstone may be considered now to claim as his own writing. 
He adopts the argument of that paper, and asserts from it the 
blending of a large Phoenician element with the Pelasgian and the 
Hellenic with which we are familiar in the composition of Greek 
race. That the Pheenician traders must have had very constant 
and lasting communication with the Pelasgians or the Hellenes 
on the shores and in the islands of the Mediterranean, there can 
be no doubt. That they may have imparted to them many ideas 
religious, social, and political, imbued them with some special 
tastes and dispositions, left among them numerous words and 
names, together with the memory of many men and events, we 
cannot for a moment question. It may be the fact, and we think 
Mr. Gladstone has very fairly established it as a fact, that the 
Poseidon of the Greek Olympus, the God of the Sea, as he event- 
ually became among the Greeks, to the exclusion and deposition 
of their own original Nereus, the “ Water” God, is a deity im- 
ported from the mythology of the Pheenicians. Nevertheless, 
sorely exercised as Mr. Gladstone confesses himself to have been 
by the difficulty of explaining why the horse was sacrificed to 
this marine divinity, we cannot acquiesce in the solution he pro- 
poses—namely, that the Phoenicians were the inventors of the 
games, and among the games the most prominent was the horse or 
chariot race ; for in the games of the Phzeacians, or Phoenicians, as 
we are tointerpret them, at Scheria, the chariot race is just the one 
Grecian game which does not occur; ner, as far as we have learnt, 
is there, in fact, any foundation for the assertion that the games 
generally are of Phoenician extraction at all. It may be that we are 
to account for the feeding upon mutton in the wanderings of 
Ulysses, while throughout the Iliad the food of heroes is beef, by 
the outer circle of the voyages of Ulyssesbeing all within the sphere 
of Phoenician traditions while to the Phoenicians the bull was a 
sacred animal, and his flesh rejected from the table. But all we know 
ourselves is that with the Hindoos the bovine race is reputed sacred ; 
the Semitic race, on the contrary, as represented at least by the 
Jews, sacrificed the bull, which is some primd facie indication that 
they did not seruple to partake of beef, and the flesh of the calf 
was undoubtedly a common article of food with them. If, how- 
ever, it be true that the Phcenicians ate mutton, lamb and kid, 
which are tenderer and more juicy viands, while the Pelasgians 
and Hellenes satisfied the divine rage of hunger on the drier and 
tougher substance of lean beef, the reason may be that the one 
people were moze advanced in civilization and refinement, the 
others were barbarian and heroic. These are points which, if 
they are brought into argument at all, require a fuller handling, 
and possibly they might repay it. We should also expect that 
our author, while giving us over again the lists of Greek and 
Latin equivalent words, from which he determines, according to 
Niebuhr’s process, the distinctive characters of the Pelasgians and 
the Oscans, the one as the more primitive and peaceful population, 
the other as the intruding race of warriors, should in the same 
way indicate to us the elements of the Greek language which 
bespeak its presumed connexion with the Pheenician or Semitic. 
If already before the Homeric age the Pheenicians had exercised 
an important influence on ideas and manners without and within 
the circle of the Greek population, this influence ought to be 
traceable in their language i. and it is essential to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s argument that it should be traced, not in the slight con- 
jectural way in which such matters were formerly treated, but 
according to the rules of modern linguistic science. This, we 
would add, is a branch of his inquiry on which Mr. Gladstone 
shows, as we think, less appreciation of the requirements of his 

undertuking than might have been expected of him. The re- 
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roduction of Niebuhr’s hasty view, so slightly supported by 

imself, of the peaceful character of the Pelasgians and the 
martial propensities of the Oscans, from a meagre list of 
words common to the Greek and the Latin, is hardly worthy 
of the power of subtile analysis with which he is so eminently 
endowed. We think we could ourselves point out the genuine 
Greek connexion of many of the martial words in Latin 
which Mr. Gladstone fails to trace to the sister-language, and 
accordingly ascribes to the barbarian element, and we could show 
many other connexions which he has overlooked altogether. For 
instance, we should identify acies with aixji, arma with &pw, ensis 
with ¢yyoc, hasta with galea with tuba with 
lancea with doyx4, pugna and pugio with prelium with 
gladius with «Addoc, scutum with or taberna- 
culum with and ripBoe, jaculus (jacio) with ; all 
which analogies, and no doubt others, Mr, Gladstone overlooks. 
On the other hand, to take his list of similar words in Greek and 
Latin for parts of the human body, while we admit the identity 
in all perhaps but one of the score of examples he produces, we 
should not the less be at a loss to find any Greek words to corre- 
spond etymologically with the Latin collum, cervix, tempora, mala 
(maxilla), mentum, nasus, gremium, manus, pollex, tibia, crus, 
lumbus, renes, latus, nates, anus, costa, dorsum, ilia, viscera, spina, 
lacertus, talus, latus, tergum, pellis, &c. &c., and finally, corpus 
itself. 

We have allowed ourselves to run on at some length on matters 
trifling perhaps in themselves, and but slightly connected with the 
subject of the work before us, but calculated, as we think, to show 
that there is great inequality in Mr. Gladstone’s execution of his 
undertaking. On some parts of it he has bestowed the greatest 
pains, and his views are undoubtedly worthy of the — con- 
sideration, while on others he has apparently taken up the slight 
conjectures of others, and applied to them too small a share of 
the extraordinary powers of his own mind. In bringing to 
a close the remarks we make at present upon a portion of his 
work, we would repeat that the expansion of his views on 
the subject of the Pheenician element in early Grecian_his- 
tory gives great additional value to the “Homeric Studies” 
in the new jform in which he has now presented them. His 
developments, we still think, are imperfect, and we are will- 
ing to believe that he will not himself long rest satisfied with 
them, but will be eager to carry them further at some future 
period. His mind is always a growing one, and a single long 
vacation out of office, if Providence should ever indulge with 
another, may be both seed time and harvest with him. We are 
convinced that he will not be content to rest at the point of dis- 
covery he has now attained in primitive archeology. The Semitic 
province of the world of antiquity he has but half conquered as 
yet, and by the time he has made it all his own there will be, 
perhaps, a new sphere thrown open for his occupation in the pro- 
mised revelations from Babylon and Assyria, 


NEWMAN’S ORTIIOEPY.* 


“TqXHAT Englishmen are incorrigible,” says Mr. Newman in 
the 23rd page of his pamphlet, “is surely a pestilential 
axiom.” But we believe that every one who has made the same 
attempt which Mr. Newman is making—and a good many have 
made it at one time or another—has always found Englishmen 
incorrigible. One class, 2 most important class for Mr. New- 
man’s purpose, he has himself found incorrigible. He cannot 
get his printers to print as he wishes. Here, however, he only 
makes the same moan as most other people who write at all 
and who think about what they write. Everybody who either 
is not up to the last fashion or who happens to think the 
last fashion very silly must be ready to fight the same battle 
which Mr. Newman has had to fight. To be sure Mr. Newman, 
for some unexplained reason, went to a printer at Bristol, 
and it is just possible that a printer in London, Oxford, or 
Cambridge might have better understood what he wanted. But 
even with the Bristol printer we feel some sympathy. We 
have our own wrongs; it is, for instance, rather hard to be for- 
bidden to distinguish between “ guarantee (a person)” and 
“ guaranty (a thing),” or, if we venture to use the legal phrase 
“art and part,” to find our despot sternly correcting the former 
word into “heart.” But we do sympathize—if we may be 
allowed the use of the =, for we cannot undertake to sym- 
athise, according to the last fashion—with the printer whom 
Ir. Newman, if we rightly understand the story, called on to 
print “this” and “that,” as “this” and “that”; and we cannot 


but admire him when he kicked at the order and printed “dis” 
and “Sat” instead. His name, it seems, is Arrowsmith, a Nor- 
man-sounding sort of trade, but the name is Teutonic enough, 
and we feel sure that its owners must come of the best 
blood of the “wigsmitas” in the Song of Brunanburh. 
Mr. Newman, driven out of “this” and “that,” seems to have 


made a second fight for “ ais ” and at ”; but the Teutonic letter 
was too mighty for its Hellenic rival, and “dis” and “Sat” 
carried the day. In short, Mr. Newman has fallen among thorns, 


* Orthotpy ; or, a Simple Mode of Accenting English, for the Advantage of 
Foreigners, and of all Learners. By Francis W. Newman, London: 
‘Triibucr & Co, 1869. 


and, like most people who do so, he has not failed to prick his 
fingers. 

Mr. Newman begins by a “ Notice,” in which he tells of his 
little thorny adventure and of one or two others of the like sort; 
how, for instance, instead of some plan of dots which were to dis- 
tinguish s when sounded like z, the printer gave him a figure of 
turned bottom-upwards, after this fashion, “cive$,” which in 
ordinary writing is “caves.” Then he goes on with Tables for 
use in an Infant School, Tables of a short, a long, and the rest of 
it. There are long lists of rhyming—might we write riming ?— 
words, some of which are simple enough and meaningless enough, 
while in others we are inclined to discern mysteries. “ Pap ca 
tap lap rap map nap hap chap gap” seem to have no speci 
significance, but there is a certain jovial air about the group 
“merry berry ferry cherry perry sherry.” “Carry marry parry 
tarry Harry ” might be taken as setting forth the ups and downs 
of a courtship between Carry and Harry; in “ fizz whizz dizzy” 
we are tempted to see an allusion to home politics, and some years 
back we should certainly have seen an allusion to foreign affairs in 
“Us fuss dus truss Russ.” After all this, at p. 16, we come toa 
“Commentary on the Tables,” which begins to explain things, 
Mr. Newman's object is to teach both foreigners and English 
children how to read and pronounce English. “The difference,” 
he tells us, ‘ between the written and spoken language is greater 
with English than with any other well-known language.” “It 
is,” he adds, “the only weakness which unfits English for imperial 
and wide-reaching use.” He also tells us that 

When the Macedonians conquered Asia, accents were added to Greek in 
order to aid foreigners to pronounce. ‘This is the obvious policy for a 
nation which aspires to spread the use of its language. 

But the same method is not less important at home to a nation which 
desires to obliterate vulgar provincial pronunciation, to educate and refine 


its people, to get rid of plebeianism and fuse the orders of society into 
harmony. 


These are high-sounding objects, though they may perhaps here 
and there savour a little of the Insoluble. Perhaps we may not 
have the same horror as Mr. Newman of “ vulgar provincial 
pronunciation,” or rather perhaps a certain antiquarian leaning 
may make us less ready to take for granted that every “ pro- 
vincial ” pronunciation must needs be “vulgar.” As for “ getting 
rid of plebeianism,” we have very vague notions what the process 
may be, and it is hardly a phrase that we should have looked for 
from Mr. Newman, To “ fuse the orders of society into harmony” 
is indeed a noble object, but whether it could be gained by 
accentuating our letters, and sticking dots or even zeros above or 
below them, we are not so sure. But after being told the diffi- 
culties of English, let us hear what Mr. Newman has to say about 
French :— 

French is bad enough. To write French from the sound is impossible; 
but to read it by sight is not so desperate a problem as to read English. 


Nevertheless, it would be as hard as English, were not French vowels marhed 
with accents. 


We believe that some very captious people profess not to be able 
to see any use in the French accents at all, save, of course, the 
historical circumflex, which tells us when an s or another letter 
has been left out. But without going this length, we really do 
not see how the French accent can throw any light upon what is 
surely the great difficulty of the French language—namely, 
whether this or that consonant is to be sounded or not. We do 
not see how the marking of vowels with accents can teach us how 
to distinguish between Sens, the city, cent, a hundred, sans, without, 
and sent, from the verb sentir, But, leaving this little French 
question, we will turn to “our English problem,” of which Mr. 
Newman assures us that “the difficulty is not small, yet neither is 
it insuperable.” Mr. Newman adds, “That the method here 
adopted will not in every matter meet approval, I am prepared to 
expect ;” but the reason which he gives is rather an odd one, “ be- 
cause I have so often changed my own opinions as to details.” 
Now surely, long before we come to any question of details, comes 
the greater question whether the English public will ever be per- 
suaded to make any change at all in the look of the words to 
which it is used. For we understand Mr. Newman really to wish 
to introduce his system as the usual way of writing and printing 
books, and not simply to use it in the mere process of teaching 
cither foreigners or children. We infer this from the contemp- 
tuous way in which he throws aside the long and_ short 
marks of quantity. “Those marks, being puerile, would not 
easily establish themsedves in a national literature.” Mr. Newman 
| therefore clearly hopes that some other marks may be found which 

will establish themselves in a national literature. That is to say, 

Mr. Newman really has some hopes of getting people to print 

books after his fashion, As for the poor long and short marks, 
after first of all_ so summarily plucking them, he relents a 
little, and says, “ I have therefore placed them where they are of 
no paramount importance ; but will be superseded by grammatical 
rules when a pupil is somewhat advanced.” It is by no means clear 
—perhaps because the epoch of grammatical rules has not yet 
come—what is here the nominative case to “ will be superseded.” 
The sentence reminds us of another, in which an old traveller 
makes a statement—remarkable in every way—about “ tortoises,” 
by which he means turtles; “sailors affect to eat them, but are better 
meat for hogs, in my opinion.” According to any kind of gram- 
matical rules, it was not the tortoises, but the sailors, which the 
traveller looked on as “ better meat for hogs.” And, according 
to any kind_of grammatical rules, it is not the long and short 
marks, but Mr. Newman himself, which will at some. we hope, 
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distant day be “ superseded by grammatical rules.” We have a 
kindly feeling towards Mr. Newman on many grounds; we should 
be sorry if, when the grammatical rules come to supersede him, 
he should be dissolved into Nirvana; we wish him rather the ex- 
pected promotion of Demos, and trust 


wg vegedaiow aieric yevioerat 


Mr. Newman is much more hopeful than we can be. There is 
nothing against which the English public seems to set its face 
more steadily than against any changes aflecting the look of words 
in a book. e remember the sort of consternation with which 
the “general reader” received the attempts of Mr.Grote, Mr. 
Kemble, and their followers to reform the spelling of Greek and 
of Old-English names, and that on no sort of ground except that 
the change gave the words a look to which they were not used. 
The Fonetic Nuz—we are not sure whether we ought not to put 
some accents or dots somewhere—was laughed out of court, not 
because the proposed changes would have utterly rooted up 
the history of the language, but simply because they looked so 
queer. And though Mr. Newman proposes no changes in spelling, 
strictly so called, yet a sentence printed after his fashion looks 
very nearly as queer as a sentence in the Fonetie Nuz. Here are 
specimens of the text, as Mr. Newman “ proposes to set it before 
beginners, and as he thinks it might protitably be marked for 
general literature ” :— 


Having Sus said, hé mounted hiS mille in histe, ind, tiiking wif him % 
small supply fof feod, depdrted from St city tirning hiS flice toward$ 
open cointry : hour tof ngon dvertdok him not, until entér’d city 
for Bilbéys, where hé alighted td repose himself ind rest hi§ miile, tind fate ; 
after which hé tdok from Sis place what hé requir’d for himsélf ind séme 
prévendér for hi$ mile, ind, having pliie’d provifion$ upén hér, went 
forth again into plain, ind before neon on sécond following day hé 
énter'd JeraiSalem, 


This we take to be the beginner’s way ; the following seems to be 
the way for general literature :— 


It wa$ after dne of thdSe heavy convulsionS which have divided éra from 


> 
éra, and left mankind td start again from the beginning, thit a number of 
briive men gaSer'd togeSer td raife anew from the ground a fresh green 
home for themselves. 


On this last Mr. Newman remarks; “ the blunt th, when initial 
and therefore pronominal, is not marked.” ‘ Pronominal” is 
here to be taken in a wide sense, so as to take in thus and there- 
fore; but we see what Mr. Newman means. But, if we are to 
write “gaSer,” where, be it remembered, the 3 is a modern 
intruder, we do not see why we should not write Sus. Only we 
must not forget that neither tis nor dus is what Mr. Newman’s 
soul longeth after; the best of all is, thus and the second best Aus. 


But Mr. Newman’s thorny speculations are worth giving in 
full :—- 

To give rules to beginners when th shall be blunt, is equally hopeless. 
When we try to make rules, we are embarrassed by the exception of “ words 
derived from Greek,” and proper names. Nor can [ tell why final th is 
blunt iu with, booth, sharp in heath, worth ; sharp in heathy, blunt in worthy, 
In short, th sharp and th blunt are historically different letters, like t and d, 
written with diflerent forms in old English. We have only to fall back on 
antiquity, from which our fathers ought never to have departed. Let us 
boldly print Se Sy Sen in elementary books, and in a single year the anti- 
quarians first, and the public next, will applaud. It can give no more 
trouble to any one than the y¢ and y*t of our old Bibles. To my eye the 
Greek A, a3 harmonizing with Roman type, and having exactly the right 
sound, is better than S, which is derived from MS. But we cannot afford 
io lose the aid of antiquarians, who might resist A, When once ¥ has esta- 
blished itself, either the form of the letter may be improved, or people may 
ultimately not reject A, 


Now here are two or three things to remark. We are afraid 
that Mr. Newman thinks better of our forefathers than they 
deserved. If they had the two sounds of our modern th they 
certainly did not distinguish them in wiiting. Det and pet, Smid 
and Smzp, are written all but indiscriminately. The only approach 
to a rule is one like that which regulates the use of the two forms 
of the Greek sigma. p is most commonly used at the beginning 
of a word and 6 ia the middle and at the end. Now it seems very 
unlikely that if our forefathers really had had two sounds and 
two letters, they would not have done what Mr. Newman takes 
for granted that they did. We have here then a strong argu- 
ment in favour of what, we need have no scruple in saying, 
was the privately expressed opinion of Lord Strangford— 
namely, that the th in that is altogether a modern sound, and 
that wherever it is found it is an intruder, as it undoubtedly 
is in father, mother, weather, and gather, The only difficulty 
is that, if so, it must have supplanted two sounds in different 
words—d in some cases, and sharp ¢h in others. Mr. Newman’s 
4 has undoubtedly in modern Greek the sound that he wants, 
but there is every chance that this usage is as much a modern 
corruption as our change, dating only from the sixteenth cen- 
tury, of fader into fader. And Mr. Newman’s allusion to the 
“y* and y*t of our old Bibles” is a little amusing. Does Mr. 
Newman know or not know that the y in those cases is simply 
a badly formed p? We have before now argued that, as some 


few people still write ye, the letter p is even now not quite dead. 
But we have very small hopes of making it fully alive again. 

One or two of Mr. Newman's other remarks sound odd. 
“ At the beginning of foreign names X is sounded Z, as Xerxes 
(Zerxes).” We believe that Zerxes is the pronunciation in 
Establishments for Young Ladies, but surely every one who has 
learned Greek says Xerxes. Then again, 

In the last half century we have injuriously lost the sound of h in wh, and 
hereby obliterate the distinction of various words. Wh was written hw by 
the Anglo-Saxons, and was so pronounced by many elder persons in my 
boyhood. We now look on the sounding of 4 in wh as Irish! Consider 


wail, wiile, while; wight white wither whither hoar ¢ whore 
wet, whet were, where whoo whs] wot, what 
weal, wheel ; wile while ole whole way whey 
wit, whit wine whine holy wholly ~ world whirl’d 
wig whig ; witch which wen when 


My schoolmaster always said hwéle for whole : I think also he said hw» for 
whe. But the w in whore (a word not very urgently needed by children) has 
been added by ridiculous fancy. Is it too late, when all in Ireland, and 
many in Scotland, sound /w, for England to retrace her error ? 


We will not ask, with Mr. Matthew Arnold, “ With whom can 
Mr. Newman have lived? ” both because we always thought the 
question somewhat impertinent, and because Mr. Newman may 

erhaps turn round and ask, “ With whom can the Saturday 
Resiewer have lived?” But surely the distinction between 
“wet” and “whet,” “wight” and “white,” is not so wholly for- 
gotten in England as Mr. Newman seems to think. Talking of 
Mr. Arnold and Mr. Newman, we must copy the following, where 
the author of “the grand style” is duly honoured with the 
dignity of small capitals :— 

When final -re is preceded by a long vowel, the e is heard “furtively ” 
before the r. That fire is virtually fier (Germ. feuer), its adjective fiery 
denotes, ‘This is a general fact. But the r in such case, /osing the vowel after 
it, cannot retain its full vibration. (Even the word tron, being sounded 
i-orn, (Welsh haiarn) is a perplexity in verse, as it is too long for one syl- 
two short tor two. Marrarw has used sire as a di 
syllavle, 


Lastly we demur to the following saying of Mr. Newman’s :— 


The wonderful progress of Greece in this century in recovering a purer 
and nobler language shows strikingly what national schools can do, and 
disproves the dogma that we can move backwards towards something 


better. 
Would Mr. Newman countit a reform if bad Latin displaced good 
Italian as the high-polite speech or grand style of the restored 


Kingdom of Italy ? 


FRESHFIELD'S TRAVELS IN THE CENTRAL CAUCASUS.* 


) greene of no region so near the civilized parts of Europe 
has remained more unknown to most Europeans than the great 
Every one interested in such matters has a 
tolerable notion of the geography and the scenery of the Andes 
and of large parts of the Himalaya, or at least knows in what 
books to find information respecting them; but the name of the 
mysterious chain which severs Europe from Asia calls up only 
memories of Mount Kaf in the Arabian Nights, or of the Adschy- 
lean Prometheus on his solitary rock. Even in the days of the 
Crimean war, when we heard so much of Schamyl’s prowess, and 
people were urging our Government to secure the co-operation 
against Russia of the unconquerable tribes he led, no one could 
give a trustworthy account of their country or their numbers. 
Now that Mr. Freshfield leads us through the very heart of the 
mountains we feel sadly disillusionized. The scenery, it is true, 
appears to be superb, with some peaks and some gorges grander 
than anything in the Alps. And although the natives are sufli- 
ciently rough and inhospitable, it is possible, as the success of 
this expedition shows, to traverse the territories of the rudest 
tribes in safety, with far less risk to life or property than an 
excursion through the Abruzzi would involve. But it is some- 
thing of a shock to one’s poetical associations to find in the 
Caucasus all the meaner and pettier vexations of Alpine or — 
nean touring—extortionate charges for food and lodging, lazy 
porters, uncivil officials, dishonest guides, who raise their demand 
when they get you into a difficulty. ‘These are annoyances which 
vex a traveller more than do the positive physical hardships to be 
encountered in a wild country, and they seem all the more offen- 
sive when met with, as they were by Mr. Freshfield’s party, in a 
new country, unspoiled by tourists, explored, where explored at 
all, only by military surveying parties. 

The book describes a comparatively small aed of the chain, a 
tract of some 110 miles in length between Elbruz on the west 
and the pass of Dariel on the east, omitting altogether not only the 
country of the Tcherkesses on the one side, but also the very in- 
teresting region of Daghestan on the other side, between Dariel 
and the Caspian. This central section seems, however, to contain 
all the loftiest summits, and probably also the grandest scenery. 
Like the Pyrenees, but unlike the Alps, the Himalaya, and the 
Andes, the Caucasus appears to be a single chain of snowy peaks, 
sometimes spreading out into a mountain knot, but not branching 
off into high parallel ranges. Hence the width of the chain is, in 
proportion to its height, much less than that of the Alps, and as 
the secondary ranges are very much lower than the central one, 


Caucasian range. 


* Travels in the Central Caucasus and Bashan, By Douglas W. Fresh- 


fidd. London; Longmans & Co. 1869. 
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seldom rising to the snow level, the loftiest peaks are visible 
from the low country on both sides, and rise with a commanding 
boldness which gives a quite peculiar character to the scenery. 
What seems to have struck the English travellers most was the 
contrast between the exuberant richness of the forests at the foot 
of the main chain, and the precipitous suddenness with which its 
walls and pinnacles of rock shoot up at the heads of the valleys, 
the glaciers not issuing forth in those broad and winding ice-rivers 
one sees so often in Switzerland, but tumbling down in cataracts 
thousands of feet in height :— 


As a whole, Caucasian must, I think, rank above Alpine scenery. There 
is nothing in Switzerland that can compare with the magnificent group- 
ing of the Suanctian ranges, or with the gorges cut by the northern 
rivers through the limestone range which bars their way down to the 
Steppe. In the Caucasus the slopes are steeper, and the usual character 
of the peaks is that they shoot up from the valleys at their base in un- 
broken walls of rock and ice to which the cliffs of the Wetterhorn 
afford the nearest parallel. Enormous cornices of ice are frequent, and 
sometimes crown the highest peaks, presenting an insuperable obstacle to 
the climber. The mountain sides, owing to their precipitous character, afford 
precarious resting-places to the winter snow, and avalanches, which choke 
the upper glens to an extent rarely seen in Switzerland, are consequently of 
frequent occurrence. We did not sufficiently explore the glaciers to be able 
to form a conclusive judgment as to their extent, but there can be little or 
no doubt that the number of square miles covered by snow and ice is less 
than in the Alps, though there are many glaciers worthy of comparison 
with any Swiss rivals. Owing to the steepness of the chain, the ice-falls 
are loftier and in every respect finer than those of the Alps, and they are 
rendered more attractive to the eye by the general purity of their surface. 
- . «+ Fine as Alpine forests often are, they can bear no comparison with 
those of the Caucasus. Lest it should be thought I have overstated the 
effect likely to be produced by the woodland scenery of Mingrelia on an 
European mind, I shall take the liberty of quoting the words in which Herr 
Wagner sums up his eloquent description of a ride near Kutais :—* Every 
spot that is not occupied by perennial plants presents one tangled growth 
of grapes, flowers, annuals, and every variety of creeper. Higher up, among 
the trees, the eye is soothed by the numerous shades of green, from the sombre 
verdure of the fir, tamarisk and cypress, to the lustrous foliage of the 
laurel, and to the silver-green of the Colchian poplar, whilst the purple 
clusters of the grapes peep out beneath every branch.” In richness of flora 
the Alps must also yield to their rivals: the azalea and rhododendron make 
the alpenrosen seem humble, and even the gentian looks bluer when brought 
into immediate contrast with beds of snowdrops; while there is nothing 
nearer home to compare with the gorgeous magnificence of the Caucasian 
tiger lilies and hollyhocks. . . . I must now call attention to the detici- 
encies of the Caucasus, and the points in which it is manifestly inferior to its 
better known rival. A total absence of lakes, on both sides of the chain, 
is the most marked failing. Not only are there no great subalpine sheets of 
water, like Como or Geneva, but mountain tarns such as the Dauben See on 
the Gemmi, or the Klonthal See near Glarus, are equally wanting. There 
is no first-class waterfall in any of the valleys we visited, nor did we hear 
of any elsewhere. Certain districts, notably the headwaters of the Terek, 
are duller than anything in Switzerland, and their treeless monotonous 
glens are defaced, rather than enlivened, by the dingy and ruinous cha- 
racter of the native dwellings. Add to this list of defects that on the north 
side, the mountains sink abruptly into a bare and featureless steppe, and 
that the only halting-places within reach—Patigorsk and Kislovodsk—can- 
not vie in attractions with the numerous tourist haunts on the north side of 
the Alps, and we shall, I think, have fairly gone through the principal 
charges to which Caucasian scenery is liable—Pp. 449—452. 

It is worth remarking that the Caucasus, like the Alps, furnish 
many examples discountenancing the old notion, which still holds 
its ground in the minds of many people, that the loftiest summits 
of a chain are, or ought to be, placed upon its watershed. Just as 
in the Pennine Alps, we find peaks like the Mischabel Horner and 
the Weisshorn in short lateral ranges at right angles to the main 
axis, so here both Elbruz and Kazbek (as well as apparently the 
great peak of Dychtau) lie a little to the north of the line of the 
— 3 both, therefore, are wholly within the bounds of 
“urope. 

In describing the natural features of the country he has 
traversed, Mr. reshfield is usually clear, simple, and interesting. 
We do not indeed mean to say that he can as yet claim to 
rank among the foremost of our writers of mountain travel. He 
has neither the ardent eloquence and power of making scientific 
details interesting to the unscientific which we admired in 
the late Principal Forbes, and still admire in Dr. Hooker, nor 
the lucid and easy precision of Mr. Ball, nor the graphic humour 
of Mr. Leslie Stephen. But, on the other hand, he avoids the 
most conspicuous faults of the crowd of minor writers who have 
handled the same theme. He is free from the sentimentalism 
which so often offends in the narratives of Professor Tyndall, 
free from the forced and tedious jocularity of Mr. Hardy and 
many of his brethren of the Alpine Club, free from that 
straining after sublimity into which a German climber is apt 
to be betrayed when he is not content to be simply prosy. in 
dealing with the great difficulty of travel-writing—the blending 
in proper proportions the descriptive, or so-called objective, and 
the personal element—he has been far more successful than many 
writers of more ambitious pretensions. When he narrates the 
adventures of the party he is lively and often amusing, and he is 
careful to avoid wearying us with petty details about food, hours 
of march and the like, while his descriptions of scenery have a 
freshness and directness about them such as one seldom meets 
with, They are evidently not the work of a scientific man—none of 
the party seem to have had any knowledge of either geology or 
botany—nor of an artisticstudent of scenery, but they show that sort 
of hearty and straightforward love of mountain grandeur and feel- 
ing for mountain beauty which he who has long wandered among 


inspire us on that account with all the more confidence. Mr. 


Freshfield’s mind is throughout so full of the Alps that when he | 


has seen in Switzerland or Tyrol, we do not hesitate to believe 
him. His mountaineering skill, it need hardly be said, is of a high 
order, and the suggestions which the book makes for the benetit of 
future travellers will be extremely serviceable to them. Odd] 
enough, the region of the chain which he describes as finest, that 
lying around the great summits of Koschtantau and Dychtau, be- 
tween the sources of the Ingur on the south and the T'cherek on 
the north, is the region which seems to have been least explored by 
the party, probably because when they discovered its surpassing 
splendour it was already too late to alter their plans so as to 

ive adequate time to grapple with the difficulties it presents, 
That these difficulties would not otherwise have repelled them, 
appears sufficiently from the singular boldness displayed in the 
three great mountain excursions which they undertook—the 
ascents of Elbruz and Kazbek, and the crossing and recrossing of 
the main chain by a new route from the valley of the Rion to 
that of the Uruch. Of the three expeditions, this last appears to 
have been much the most serious, inasmuch as the glaciers to be 
traversed were very extensive and broken, and the party had no 
native guides, and only one Swiss guide. It was one of those 
exploits which we call plucky when they have succeeded, and would 
have called foolhardy if they had failed. But readers not speci- 
ally alpine in their tastes will probably be more interested by the 
account of the scaling of Elbruz, the loftiest summit not only of 
the Caucasus, but of Europe, within whose boundaries (as we 
have said already), and not, as used to be supposed, on the dividing 
line between Europe and Asia, its whole bulk lies. This peak, 
called by the Tatar tribes who dwell at its base Minghi-Tau (Tau 
seems to mean mountain, and is a frequent element in Caucasian 
names), appears both from its shape and from the rock of which 
it is composed, to be a volcano, of course long since extinct ; and as 
it has, like most voleanoes, a tolerably equable slope on all sides, its 
ascent, although very long and fatiguing, is a matter of little diffi- 
culty and hardly any danger. Mr. Freshfield encountered a high 
wind on it, and suflered horribly from the cold; but in spite of 
the great elevation (18,500 feet) none of the party were atlected 
by mountain sickness or difliculty of breathing. His description 
of the climb is one of the most spirited things in the book; we 
have space for an extract or two only :— 


A few benighted people still reiterate the assertion that the true beauty of 
nature ceases at the snow level, and that those who go beyond it get no re- 
ward for their pains except the satisfaction of having treated a great moun- 
tain like a greased pole. As we tramped over the snowfields of Elbruz, I 
could not help wishing we had some of these unbelievers with us, because, 
while they would have been compelled to admit the startling grandeur of 
the situation, the intense cold would have inflicted upon them a just punish- 
ment for their past offences. The last rays of the setting moon lit up the 
summits of the main chain, over the gaps in which we already saw portions 
of the southern spurs. ‘The icy sides of Uschba and Tungzorun reflected the 
pale gleam of the sky; a dark rock-peak further west stood in deep shadow. 
We were high enough to overlook the ridges that run out from Elbruz to- 
wards the north-east, in which direction a dark band of vapour, illuminated 
by fitful flashes of sheet-lightning, overhung the distant steppe. The thick 
black cloud was still on the mountain before us, otherwise the sky overhead 
was clear and the stars shone out with preternatural brilliancy. . . . . 
A sunrise viewed from a height equal to that of the top of Mont Blane is a 
scene of unearthly splendour of which words can convey but a feeble im- 
pression. A sudden kindling of the eastern ranges first warned us to be on 
the watch ; in a moment the snow upon which we were standing, the crags 
above us, indeed the whole atmosphere, were suffused with rose-pink. The 
cloud on the summit, which had changed from black to grey as daylight 
dawned, now caught the pervading flush, and suddenly melted away like a 
ghost who had outstayed his time. As the trees faded, the sun’s orb arose 
in the east, and flooded us with a stream of golden rays, which were soon 
merged in the clear light of day, There was no increase of warmth yet, 
and, despite the improved look of the weather, it became a serious question 
whether we could go on. 7°30 A.M. we were at a height of over 
16,000 feet, and had now reached the rocks which form the upper portion of 
the cone. On the top the two natives pointed out the various 
valleys, while we endeavoured to recognise the mountains, Light clouds 
were driving against the western face of the peak, and a sea of mist 
hid the northern steppe. Otherwise the view was clear. Beginning in 
the east, the feature of the panorama was the central chain between our- 
selves and Kazbek. I never saw any group of mountains which bore so well 
being looked down upon as the great peaks that stand over the sources of 
the T'cherek and Techegem. ‘The Pennines from Mont Blanc look puny in 
comparison with Koschtantau and his neighbours from Elbruz. The Cau- 
casian groups are finer, and the peaks sharper, and there was a suggestion 
of unseen depth in the trenches separating them that I never noticed so 
forcibly in any Alpine view. Turning southwards, the double-toothed 
Uschba still asserted himself, although at last distinctly beneath us ; the 
greater part of the summits and snowfields of the chain between us aud 
Suanetia lay as on a relieved map at our feet, and we could see beyond them 
the snowy-crested Leila, and in the far distance the blue ranges of the 
Turkish frontier between, Batoum and Achaltzich. Shifting again our 
position, we looked over the shoulders of a bold rock peak, the loftiest to 
the west of Elbruz, and endeavoured to make out the Black Sea. Whether 
the level grey surface which met our eyes was water, or a filmy mist hang- 
ing over its surface, it was impossible to distinguish. ‘The mists, beating 
below on the slope of the mountain, hid the sources of the Kuban, but we 
looked immediately down upon those of the Malka. On this side the slope 
of the mountain seemed to be uniform for nearly 10,000 feet, and although 
there is nothing in its steepness to render an ascent impossible, the climb 
would be very long and toilsome—Pp. 363-368. 

Mr. Freshfield’s book comes very opportunely at a time when 
mountaineers are seriously concerued at the exhaustion of their 
hunting-grounds, Switzerland had been very recklessly dealt 
with since about the year 1850, when climbing became fashionable ; 
and when the Matterhorn was vanquished in 1866, men began to 


confess that for purposes of excitement the Alps were used up. 
the hills insensibly and almost necessarily acquires, and they | 


In that year two ardent explorers staried on a voyage of discovery 
in Eastern Europe , but as they brought back word that there was 
no ice there, and that the Carpathian flea was as much more 


tells us any bit of Caucasian peak or glacier is finer than what he | voracious than its Swiss relative as Carpathian peaks were inferior 
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to Alpine ones, and as another enterprising traveller reported 
that there was not a week’s work in the Sierra Nevada, it was 
Jain that adventurers must be prepared to wander further afield, 
foyund the bounds of civilized Europe. In these circumstances 
Mr. Freshfield and his friends sprang into the breach, and dis- 
covered for us a region which, when the railways of Southern 
Russia have been completed, will not be out of the reach of a 
summer tour, whose scenery is new in character and wonderfully 
striking, and on whose glaciers and precipices men may put their 
necks in peril with even greater satisfaction than on Alps or 
Pyrenees. The mountaineering fraternity is no doubt duly sen- 
sible of its obligations, and the general reader will be grateful to 
Mr. Freshtield for a pleasant and genial account of a new country 
—an account which is perhaps all the more agreeable because 
it does not wholly satisfy our curiosity. It is not the least of 
the merits of the book that its author knows when to speak 
and when to keep silence. His tour led him, not only to the 
Central Caucasus, but over Egypt and Palestine, great part of 
Russia, and parts of Turkey pay Persia; nevertheless he has 
had the good sense to say hardly a word about these countries, 
confining himself to a description of the comparatively little- 
known regions of Bashan and the country at the foot of Ararat. 
May he find many imitators, as well in this reticence as in the 
adventurous spirit which his Caucasian expedition displays. 


TWO MEDLEZVAL POEMS.* 


5p few persons who read medieval French easily enough to 
enjoy it may thank us for the information that two genuine 
and ee. interesting poems—one (Meraugis de Portlesgue=) belong- 
ing to the early part of the thirteenth century, and the other to 
the latest decades of the fourteenth—have now been for the first 
time printed. Before proceeding to speak of these volumes as 
literature we may say a few words about them from a biblio- 
graphical point of view. M. Louis Perrin, the now famous 
printer of Lyons, was the first to revive in France the elegant 

pography of the sixteenth century, in which he has since 
been followed by Claye, Poupart-Davyl, Jouaust, and many 
others. The superiority in point of elegance of these old forms 
over the nincteenth-century letter might easily be demonstrated 
if it were not universally felt by every artistically cultivated 
eye. There is at the same time a moderation and a boldness 
in the curves, an artistic knack of stopping a curve in time, 
a rational sense of proportion between thick strokes and thin 
ones, and a charming quaintness which are altogether wanting 
in the clear but tasteless t rpography of our own century. The 
most perfect example of the atter is probably the typographie 
Plon, tounts cut expressly for Plon, the well-known Parisian pub- 
lisher. In this all the curves are as nearly as possible regular 
curves, parts of circles or ovals, the thick lines are very thick and 
black, and the thin ones, even in large capitals, so thin as to be 
almost invisible at a little distance. The eye is perpetually tor- 
mented. Either it is too near for the thick lines, or too far off for 
the thin ones. Another rule in the type of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and one which precisely accords with its mechanical rather 
than artistic genius, is that the letters should be made to occupy 
as nearly as possible the same space, whereas in the true Roman 
letter there is a quaint diversity in this respect. The capitals used 
in the sixteenth Century were in fact a much nearer approach, in 
point of form, to the antique Roman letter than ours are, and a 
classic taste would have preferred them to ours. The English 
revival of the antique type has also produced beautiful founts, but 
not so pure nor so elegant as the best French ones; in fact the 
type used by our own elder printers was never so elegant as the 
old French type. 

The revival of an elegant typography has led to especial care in 
the choice of papers. ‘The most recent fashion amongst the best 
French printers is papier vergé, a hand-made artistic-looking paper 
with the wire mark visible in it. This of course is seldom so per- 
fect in surface or so equal in thickness as our toned pupers, and 
the impression is rarely so absolutely clear and faultless ; still, when 
papier vergé is well made, by such makers as Rives, or Hallines, 
or Hudelist, it will take a fine impression, and has a peculiarly 
sumptuous look. 

The two volumes before us are, from the bibliographical point 
of view, amongst the very choicest products of contemporary 
printers. The Livre des Cent Ballades is printed by Perrin of Loam 
the poems all in italics, on fine papier vergé by Rives, with orna- 
mental capitals, and a thin red line round every page. Meraugis 
is printed by Jouaust on paper by the same maker, with ornamental 
capitals and illustrations from the original medieval miniatures, 
and the same vermilion line round the page. It is enough to 
prove the pride and spirit of the producers to say that a few 
copies of the Livre des Cent Ballades have been printed on real 
vellum and on hment. In a word, it is obvious that these 
volumes have been a labour of love. 

It may perhaps be a, ty from our dwelling upon the 
material beauties of these books, that little is to be said of them 
as literature, but the fact is that we have written the foregoing para- 
graphs in the pleasant consciousness of having something still more 
agreeable in reserve. The Livre des Cent Ballades is one of the most 


* Le Livre des Cent Ballades. Edited by the Marquis De Queux de 
Saint-Hilaire. Paris : Maillet. 

Meraugis de Portlesguez, Roman de la Table Ronde, Par Raoul de 
Houdenc. Edited by H. Michelant. Paris: Tross, 


exquisite works, considered simply as poctty, that we ever met 
in any language ; and indeed we remember no poem, either ancient 
or modern, which so charmingly combines the most elevated and 
ure sentiment with such grace of manner, and such entire freedom 

from didactic pretension. It is at the same time so joyously merry 
and gay, and yet so good and pure, that it has the lightheartedness 
of pleasure without its vice, and the virtue of austerity without 
either its sourness or its self-sufliciency, Who wrote it, nobody 
precisely knows. All that is known about him is that he was 
Seneschial of some French province, probably traversed by the Loire, 
at the latter end of the fourteenth century. That he had readers 
amongst the most distinguished and cultivated gentlemen of his 
time is proved by several poems in answer to the Cent Ballades, 
written by men whose rank and fame are known, and whose 
culture is proved by the e and ease of their versification. It 
is odd that since they knew the author they should never, even b 
accident, have fully named him in any writing that has reach 
us. Regnault de Trie, in his ballad in answer to the Cent Ballades, 
implies that the author was called Hutin :— 

Sur les débaz que beaux et bons 

Mist en termes le bon Hutin 

Qui tant ama. 


But it is very probable that Tutin may have been nothing more 
than his Christian name. 


The subject of the poem is very simple. A young gentleman, 
riding by himself near Angers, is overtaken by an old knight, who 
at once guesses that he is in love, and then begins to talk of the 
elevating influences of love in a series of charming little ballads, of 
three stanzas each, always finishing with a refiain, changing with 
every ballad, and in many instances evidently a proverb. When the 
old knight has thus encouraged the young gentleman to persist in his 
fidelity, he leaves him by the banks of the Loire; and as he is watch- 
ing the little fishes swimming about, and thinking of his love, a 
young lady, one of a merry company of knights and ladies who are 
amusing themselves hard by, comes up to him, and, like the old 
knight, guesses that he is in love. Then she argues against 
fidelity as the knight had argued in favour of it, and it must be 
confessed that in her arguments there is much wit and knowledge 
of the world. The youth remains faithful, however, and the poet 
proposes the question, after this hearing of counsel on both sides, 
whether it is better to be faithful in love or not? What is most 
curious and interesting is, that a jury of thirteen princes and lords 
actually wrote their opinions on the question, each in a ballad. 
One of these ballads, that of the Batard de Coucy, is lost. The 
other twelve are given in the volume before us, one only being 
incomplete. The predominant tone, both of the Cent Ballades 
and the twelve answers, is, as we have said, one of singular purity 
and elevation, and no one who can detect the difference between 
the honest expression of a heartfelt sentiment and the insincere 
affectation of it can doubt the earnestness of these writers. 


The versification of the Cent Ballades is easy and harmonious. 
There are many poetical turns of phrase indicating very advanced 
lyrical art ; some indeed strike us as so modern in form that we 
wonder how the medieval singers found them out—a foolish 
wonder, for the ages which created Gothic architecture might well 

roduce artistic effects in verse. Here is the opening ballad, or at 
east two stanzas of it:— 


Tne fois chevauchoie 

Entre Pont de Cé et Angiers, 
Ainsi qu’en chevauchant pensoie 
Vint prés de moy uns chevaliers. 
A quoi pensez-vous, amis chiers? 
Je lui dis que je ne savoie. 

Lors me parla trop volontiers 

Pour ce qu’il vit que jeune estoie. 


Amis, vostre cuer est en voie 

Amoureuse, et vos desiriers 

S’avez droit, car je ne saroie 

Deviser un plus doux mestiers, 

Aussi Amours en ses dangiers 

Me mist quant vostre aage avoie 

Et me fut doulx és fais premiers 

Pour ce qu'il vit que jeune estoie. 
And then the knight tells his experience of the ennobling effects 
of his love 

Et des biens qu’Amours me donna 

Le premier fu doulce pensée, 

Qui depuis tenu joieux m’a 

Plus que nul autre, mainte année. 
And again in the third ballad he speaks of the 


estincelle 

Amoureuse qui liement 

Me fist vivre et joieusement 

Et par qui me vint la léesse 

Oi je vesqui puis longuement 

Du gré de ma belle maistresse, 
Then the old knight speaks of the sweetness of his recollection of 
his love :— 

Et sachiez que de douceur tele 

Mest le souvenir bel et gent. 


Every page of the earlier _ of the poem has some pure and 
Ow 


beautiful thought like the following :— 
Son gent corps, sa plaisant fagon 
Faisvit les trés bons amieudrir 
Et maint hault penser accueillir. 
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Adonc crut en moy la pensée 
D’estre plaisant et gracieux, 

Et de faire que renommée 

Fust bonne de moy en tous lieux ; 
Car bien souvent l’amoureux dieux 
Me disait que trop bien devoie 
Estre bon, puisque je servoie 

Celle qui toutes autres passe 

De tous les biens dont dame a grace, 
Et que faire me convenait 

Que vaillant fusse en toute place 
Et que ma Dame le voulvit, 


It seems a sin to mutilate anything so perfect as the seventh 
ballad, but we cannot quote everything. The knight tells the 


young gentleman to be generous :— 


Car tous les bons 
Les beaux, les preux plains de vaillance 
Qui amérent dés leur enfance 
Furent de ce faire joieux ‘ 
Et du maintenir, sans doutance, 
Ta Dame ten aimera mieux. 
* * * 


Soies en l’'amoureuse loy, 
Debonnaires, sages, preadoms 
Plaisant entre les compagnons, 
Vuide de toy oultrecuidance, 
Souvent jurer, mentir, ventance 
Garde; ne soies orguilleux, 
Et de tenir ceste ordonnance 
Ta Dame aimera mieux. 

* * 


S’en assault viens, devant te lance 
En mine, en eschielle, en tous lieuwx 
Ou proesce les bons avance, 

Ta Dame t’en aimera mieux. 


There is a true heroic ring in the following stanza:— 


Telz fais sont assez plus greveux 
A faire que a deviser, 

Mais fortune se tient de ceulx 

Qui emprennent a conquester. 
Conquiers honneur ; ne dois doubter 
Paine, peril, wautre labeur ; 

Aime et prie Nostre Seigneur, 
Maintien toi en haute pensée, 

Car ton bien fuit sera douceur 

A la belle qui tant agree. 


The twentieth and twenty-first ballads are more remarkable than 
the preceding ones in respect to beauty of poetical form. Here 


are the two first stanzas of the twentieth :— 


Longtemps me dura la léesse, 
Beau doulx frere que je vous dy, 
Car ma belle plaisant maistresse 
Plus et plus tousjours m’abelly, 
Et plut, car son doulx cuer vouloit 
Au mien plus de bien qwil n’avoit, 
Et celle Iéesse joieuse 

A toute heure me présentoit 

Sa belle beauté gracieuse. 

Son joyeux regart plain d’umblesse, 
Son plaisant maintieng siegneury, 
Son doulx parler qui en tristesse 
Ne me laissast jour ne demy, 

Son beau corps gent, joliz et droit, 
La fresche coleur que portoit, 

Sa douce accointance amoureuse, 
Sa loiauté qui tant valoit, 

Sa belle beauté gracieuse. 


The opening of the twenty-first ballad is a most masterly poetical 
effect. Observe especially how sweetly the fifth and sixth verses 
come in their places after reading the first four :— 


Tant me nourry joicusement, 
Tant me quist de plaisirs Amours, 
‘Tant me fist vivre liement, 
Tant me fist de gracieux tours, 
Que les ans me sembloient jours 
Pour la grant léesse ov estoie. 
Nulle fois au temps ne pensoie, 
Car ma Dame que tant chéry 
Me véoit souvent et je ly. 

Et sa plaisance estoit ftermée 

A mon cuer de joie enrichir : 
Celle grace me fu donnée 

‘Tout pour loiauté maintenir. 


We much regret not to have space for further quotations from 
the poem itself. The ballads in answer to it are of various quality. 
The first, by Regnault de Trie, though immoral in doctrine, is 
most felicitous in form. He argues in favour of free love :— 


Car il me semble vraiement 

Que moult il y a bonnes raisons ; 

Car s’un amoureux voit souvent 

Belles dames de grans renoms, 

Et il emploie ses saisons 

A les servir tart et matin, 

Tendant tousjours & bonne fin, 

Il en sera trop plus courtois 

Et plus prisiée, c’est bien drois, 

Sera sa maniere gaillarde: 

Pour ce vous dy qu’a ceste fois 

Je me tendray a la guignarde, 
For the benefit of the reader not versed in old French, we may sa 


that a arya means a woman who winks at you, and we all 
know what sort of woman that is. 

Monseigneur de la Tremouille, one of the bravest and most 
loyal knights of the middle ages, is indignant against such theories 


as this. Paying court to many women is not, in his view, so 
much a school of courtesy as a school of baseness and falsehood. 
and it is especially hateful to him for the lying which is its ineyj- 
table accompaniment :— 
Car tel tricheur font l’honneur amenrir 
De mainte dame, en qui n’a villenie, 
Tant par jeugler com par leur foy mentir, 
L’un jure Dieu, l’autre saincte Marie, 
En promettant joiauté qu'il n’ont mie. 
De faux semblant font leur droit gouverneur, 
Li malostru, li meschant, li bourdeur ; 
Tous sont parjur. Pour ce, leur fay promesse 
Que j’aime mieux & servir, par douceur 
En ciel un Dieu, en terre une Déesse, 
But by far the finest stanza in the replies is the third in the ballad 
by Bucy, There can be no doubt that the writer was expressing 
his genuine sentiments. Every word comes from the heart, and 
with what a lordly largeness of expression! Speaking of his 
loyal hope of ultimately winning the “grace” of the one lady 
whom he loves, he tells us how this mere hope strengthens and 
sustains him :— 
C’est mon désir, c’est ma joie sanz per, 
C’est mon contort, c’est ma riche espérance, 
C’est ce pour quoi je puis en pris monter 
A toute honneur et & droite vaillance. 
C’est mon éur, mon ressort, ma fiance, 
*est ce qui peut le mal que mon cuer sent 
Assouagier, se ses grez si assent ; 
C'est ce qui fait ma pensée enrichir 
Pour ce doy bien mercier haultement 
L’espoir que j'ay de sa grace acquérir, 

We have found so much to say of the Cent Ballades as to 
have no room left for a review of Meraugis de Portlesquez. 
We may recur to it at some future time, but it is well at least 
to mention the poem here, as a piece of interesting literary 
news. The French of the thirteenth century is less easy to 
read than the more developed language of the fourteenth, and 
we cannot hope that Meraugis will find many readers in England. 
The poem is a regular troubadour poem, often tedious and 
verbose, but with very fine p es which we should have 
been glad to quote. There is an odd resemblance between this 
author’s manner and that of Mr. Robert Browning, of whom he 
often reminds us, especially in the use of the interrogative. The 
editors, both of Meraugis and the Cent Ballades, deserve our best 
thanks, Without such patient labour and noble enthusiasm as 
theirs, many treasures of old literature would be lost to us for 
ever, 


FORSTER’S LIFE OF LANDOR.* 


OME one, in reference to writers who, like Landor, have failed 
to obtain a public recognition such as their genius entitled 
them to expect, —_ of Posterity that she has no doubt many 
virtues, but accessibility is not one of them. Mr. Forster, in the 
publication of which we have now to speak, has recourse to sheer 
weight of metal, with the hope of breaking down her barriers, and 
forcing an entrance into her presence-chamber for his friend. The 
book is an enormously big one, and very trying to a conscientious 
reviewer. It may be pleaded that the great powers of Mr. Landor, 
coupled as they were with one of the strangest of characters, con- 
stitute an apology, perhaps a sufficient one, for this péya By3djor, 
which we hope will find, as it deserves tofind, readers in spite of its 
bulk. Nevertheless we will say at once, speaking for ourselves, 
that although the comparative want of popularity which always 
disappointed Mr. Landor and Mr. Landor’s friends may have 
forced his biographer into quoting largely, Mr. Forster has decidedly 
overdone the business. Those interminable abstracts which “lie 
floating many a rood” on his oceanlike expanse of print weary the 
reader, and produce no effect which might not have been equally 
well accomplished by a less unrelenting use of the scissors, 
We will speak first of the character of the man to whose 
memory these 1,100 pages are consecrated. As a member of 
society, if he had not been luckily a man of genius, Landor 
would have been simply intolerable; he was sent away from 
school, he was sent — from college, he quarrelled with his 
father, he quarrelled with his brothers, he quarrelled with his 
wife and children, he quarrelled with his landlords, he quarrelled 
with his tenants. ¢ hated the Tories; he contemned the 
Whigs. His own countrymen were odious to him; he also de- 
tested the French; his contempt for the Italians was unbounded ; 
he could not endure the Americans; he loathed the Welsh. 
He supposed himself to love the Turks, but, fortunately for 
them, Tt abstained from visiting Constantinople. Nevertheless, 
genius, though it often makes bitter enemies, secures also warm 
and faithful friends, and Mr. Forster, inspired by the memory of 
such a friendship, has contrived to present his old lion to the 
reader as in many respects a lovable creature. He was generous 
and outspoken, p ther of strong attachments, and without any- 
thing little or mean in his nature. After all, his character now 
is comparatively unimportant; we shall therefore put it aside at 
once by saying that we do not believe him to have been of sound 
mind. 
He quarrelled when in Spain (see Vol. I. pp. + pms with 
Mr. Stuart, the English Envoy. When Stuart, with a degree of 


* Walter Savage Landor, A Biography. 1775-1864. By John Forster. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 
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temper and moderation which did him credit, put the truth before 
his ungovernable antagonist, and showed him beyond all possibility 
of cavil that he had taken offence without the slightest reason, 
Landor writes to Southey on the subject thus:— Mr, Stuart has 
declared that he never could apply those expressions to me which 
I resented, and has offered peace; such offers I always accept.” 
Mr. Forster adds, not unnaturally, it was a pity he did not at the 
same time regret the wrong that he had plainly done. Mr. Forster 
ought, no doubt, to know his friend’s mind better than we do, 
but our interpretation of Landor’s expression, “such offers I 
always accept,” is that to him nothing of the kind was plain at all. 
Whenever an impression—an angry impression, we mean—had once 
stamped itself upon his mind, it seems to have been from that time 
forward indelible. Reason, justice, and common sense were as 
much wasted upon him at those seasons—Mr. Forster says so 
himself in another part of his hook—as upon a hurricane at Cape 
Horn. There is another whimsical instance of this pertinacity of 
resentment in the manner in which he clung to a foolish notion 
that the Head-master of Rugby selected inferior exercises of his 
for honour, out of spite. The anger of the boy burnt on to the 
last, in the heart of the old man, as fiercely and as unreason- 
ably as when it had been first kindled seventy years before. 
Such aberrations are surely the result of mental disease rather 
than of mere temper; at any rate we prefer to look upon them 
as such. If My. Landor was really in all respects a responsible 
being, much that he did went beyond any possible limits of indul- 
gence. On the other hand, if we regard him as on some points 

artially deranged, we can pity him without scruple for the un- 

appiness which he then inevitably brought upon himself and 
others, and can admire the nobler and more gracious parts of his 
character without reserve. After all, if he really is a great writer, 
aud this memoir of him permanently establishes him in the posi- 
tion of an English classic, it will signify but little to the readers 
of the twentieth century that he told an old lady at his father’s 
table, without the slightest provocation, that she was a d—d fool, 
or even that he left his children in Italy to drift into ruin, if they 
chose, for want of some fatherly guidance and protection. 

That he had great powers is unquestionable. That justice was 
not done to him during his life, particularly during the earlier part 
of it, may also be admitted—the rather that, by his crotchety 
temper and strange method of mismanaging all his literary nego- 
tiations, he brought his ill-success in a great measure upon him- 
self, But his excellence both in prose and verse has, it appears to 
us, something artificial about it. There hangs over all he writes, 
as it were, an air from the hot-house, so that we very soon feel 
that we have enough, and long for a fresher and more natural 
——— Each sentence talien by itself is a good, we might 
say a beautiful, one, but the whole page made up of these good 
and beautiful sentences is less good and less beautiful than its 

arts. Moreover, though in his verse dialogues, such as that 

etween Luther's parents, and in some of the conversations which 
belong to the order of prose-poems—e.g. Tiberius and Vipsania— 
dramatic power is shown, this is rare. In a great number of 
his Imaginary Conversations he either does not aim at any such 
object, cr fails entirely to reach it. We are speaking here of his 
later productions, and not of Gebir, his first serious poetical 
attempt. This, though full of faults, was a noble and original 
poem. He is not unlikely to have been right in thinking that 
early success woyld have done much for him, and that his genius 
was depressed by unmerited neglect, If depressed, however, it 
was by no means extinguished. He may have lost something of 
his early glow and fire, but in point of style, mastery over his 
subject, and the power of realizing his own idea of poetical 
excellence, he went on improving almost to the end of his 
long life. 

Mr. Forster carries us along with him from the beginning to the 
end without losing breath. It isimpossible, however, in an article 
of this kind to do more than indicate the stages of Landor's 
career. He was born on the 30th of January, 1775, at Warwick. 
When ten years of age he was sent to Rugby, then under the 
headship of Dr. James. He was celebrated among his school- 
fellows for the excellence of his Latin verses, in which department 
of literature Rugby was long very famous, though this renown, 
unless we deceive ourselves, has been dulled, if not lost, in the 
blaze of Dr. Arnold’s grand moral fireworks and transparencies. 
He published Gebir, a poem read by few but intensely admired by 
more than one eminent man, in 1798; the tragedy of Count 
Julian in 18115; and the first series of Imaginary Conversations in 
1824. From that time till he was long past eighty, one literary 
production succeeded another, each of them in its turn spreading 
enthusiastic admiration through a small circle of highly culti- 
vated friends, but not becoming popular in the ordinary sense of 
the term. On the 17th of December, 1864, he reached the end 
of that long avenue of quarrels through which he had stalked with 
unfaltering step for nearly ninety years, and slept with his fathers. 
Mr. Forster has recorded all his actions and analysed all his 
works, That it was unnecessary to quote quite so much, and to 
make abstracts quite so numerous, we have said before. But 
Landor is one of the few men who deserve an elaborate biography, 
and he certainly has got one. 

Among the many interesting things in the book there is a 
charming letter from the beautiful Dorothea Lyttelton, a sort of 
Warwickshire Una, who gleamed for an instant before the eyes of 
the lionlike young poet.—Vol. i. p. 67. It was written with a 
view of enticing Landor back to his father’s house, from which he 
had gone away in a rage. Landor’s observation upon it long 


afterwards is, “Tad I been independent I should have married 
this lovely girl.” We cannot but think that the beatified spirit 
of Dorothea is rejoicing, even to this day, that his independence 
came later in life. Another pleasant subject to dwell upon is the 
generous enthusiasm of Southey for Landor, and also for Words- 
worth. So much sympathy with genius, and so complete an absence 
of personal jealousy, warms the heart of the reader. On the other 
hand there is much that is painful and depressing in Landor's 
mistakes and general wrongheadedness. On the whole, however, 
we think we may dismiss him, in the words of Mr. Henry Taylor, 
as “the greatest of the crooked.” 

We ought perhaps to say a word about Landor’s Latin verses, 
on which he valued himself highly, but it is not very easy to do 
so, Englishmen practise Latin verse at school and college as an 
accomplishment belonging to the place, and then for the most 
part abandon it altogether. Bobus Smith, for instance, wrote 
those Lucretian verses which Landor thought finer than any 
other modern composition of the kind—in the ordinary course of 
his Cambridge career—as what are called Tripos exercises. 
We never heard that he pursued the study as a man. From a 

ublic-school point of view, there are certain elements of merit 
in modern Latin verse, such as a complete mastery of all the 
commonplaces of poetical diction, and a metrical cadence repro- 
ducing all the Virgilian, Lucretian, or Horatian effects as closely 
as they can be reproduced. These merits would very likely make 
Ilorace and Virgil laugh, when they did not make them angry; 
but, nevertheless, no one can write good Latin or Greek ve 
from this public-school point of view, without being thoroughly 
intimate with the great Latin and Greek poets. It is to gain this 
end, we may say, that young men are taught to write them. Now 
Landor is an original Latin poet, with quite a different object ; his 
merits, which we dare say are great, differ from those of the 
public-school boy altogether, and require highly trained critics 
to estimate with any degree of exactness. The structure of his 
heroic verse is neither like that of Virgil nor Lucretius nor 
Ovid, nor do his alcaics remind us of Horace. If he had a model 
it was Catullus, whose hexameters, though with beautiful move- 
ments in them here and there, were written before all the re- 
sources of the metre had been ascertained. 


VASCO DA GAMA.* 


blag > genius of Camoens has invested the figure of Vasco da 
Gama with a halo of greater glory than the voice of historical 
truth seems disposed to justify. In the fervid and somewhat 
stilted epic of the Lusiad the hero appears to be exalted above the 
common conditions of humanity, and to vie with the demigods of 
fable for the rewards of superhuman valour, justice, and wisdom. 
The one thing that detracts from his merit is that the favour of 
heaven so smiles upon and smoothes his path that its perils and 
straits might be thought all but illusory, or so over-ruled by a 
beneficent hand that not a hair of the hero’s head is in real danger 
of being singed. The winds and waves are only indulged in 
their most angry moods in order to waft on the new Ulysses in 
triumph to his port. The great gods, with Venus at their head, 
combine against the hostile might of Neptune. Spirits of the 
wave and of the wind sport before his prow, and ease the shock of 
impinging billows. The stars in their courses fight only for the 
honour of guiding his bark onwards. So extreme a panegyric is 
enough in itself to provoke somewhat of reaction, and the bare 
facts brought to light in the course of more recent times have 
done much to reduce the hero of this modern Odyssey nearer 
to the ordinary level. The risk now to be feared may well be 
lest adequate justice fail to be done to the real character and 
exploits of the discoverer. Vasco may not have been a scientific 
seaman of the stamp of Columbus or Magelhaens. He may 
have lacked the powers of statesmanship and political construction 
which shone in Cortes, Still to his indomitable energy and 
courage we owe much of the most valuable of physical dis- 
coveries, and in him we have a representative of a certain type of 
character such as the annals of the world hardly enable us to 
match. For sheer bravery, though it may be of an animal kind 
for strength of will, = of purpose, and those mix 
qualities of heart and mind which make a man the king of a 
narrow realm, few names in history have higher claims than that 
of Vasco da Gama. ‘These qualities are conspicuously brought to 
light in the authentic narrative of Vasco’s three voyages for which 
we have to thank the Council of the Hakluyt Society. The work 
has been translated from the Portuguese of Gaspar Correa, 
forming part of the Lendas da India, and is entirely new to this 
country. For the present version, which is clearly and faithfully 
executed, we are indebted to the scholarly zeal and indefatigable 
labour of the Hon. Henry Stanley, who not long ago applied his 
rare and accurate knowledge of the Portuguese language and 
literature to bringing before us the interesting rule of Antonio de 
Morga in the Philippines. 

Mr. Stanley has appended to the volume before us sundry 
documents in the original tongue hitherto unpublished, bearin 
upon Vasco’s services and the dignities or rewards confe: 
upon him. In his slight prefatory notice of the Da Gama family 
and its greatest representative, Mr. Stanley omits all reference to 


* The Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama and his Viceroyalty, from the 
Lendas da India of Gaspar Correa. Translated from the Portuguese, with 
Notes and an Introduction, by the Hon, Henry E. J, Stanley. London: 
printed for the Hakluyt Society. 1869. 
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the MS. record stated by many authorities to have been written 
by Vasco himself. From this silence we may infer either that he 
has no hope of meeting with such a document, or that the tra- 
dition of its existence rests on no authentic foundation. Its 
reality was believed in by Nicolas Antonio, Leon Pinelo, and 
Barbosa Machado, though it escaped the researches of Ramusio. 
Certain hints relative to it seem to have been furnished by Count 
d’Ericeira, in 1753, to the Spanish editor of Moreri. In a sale 
catalogue of 1844, according to the Nouvelle Biographie Générale, 
Gama’s actual MS. was included by name; but no belief seems to 
have been placed in its authenticity. Far more authentic and 
really curious was the publication in 1838, by MM. Kopke and 
Paiva, of the Roteiro or log of Gama’s first voyage, kept by a 
common seaman on board the ship of which Berrio was pilot, 
who has since been identified with Alvaro Velho, one of those 
who were charged with Gama’s presents to the Zamorin of 
Calicut. We could have wished to see this document, which is 
quoted by Mr. Stanley, compared in detail with the narrative 
of Correa, Castanheda is believed to have based the greater part 
of his History on this precious Rofeiro, which he bequeathed 
to the University of Coimbra. We are glad to think that no 
such literary doubts attach to the narrative of Gaspar Correa. 
Little indeed is known of the writer. He went to India, as he 
says in his prologue, when he was very young, sixteen years 
after India was discovered. That would be in 1514. ‘The 
editors of his History, printed by the Academy of Lisbon, make 
him out to have sailed with Jorge de Mello in March, 1512, 
on the ground of a certain receipt signed by Correa, which, as 
Mr. Stanley remarks, is far from bearing out that assumption. 
Correa arrived in India fifteen years before Castanheda. While 
secretary to Alfonso d’Albuquerque, he got hold of a diary 
written by Joam Figueira, a priest who had accompanied Gama, 
and this, he says, gave him the desire to write down all that he 
could learn of the deeds done in India. He wrote the history of 
fifty-three years of the Portuguese exploits in India, leaving off 
with the government of Jorge Cabral. He mentions having written 
part of his work in 1561. The year of his death, which took 

lace, according to Barbosa Machado, at Goa, is unknown, but his 

S. was brought home by Miguel da Gama, son of D. Francisco, 
the second Count of Vidigueira, who left India February 21, 1583. 
Miguel’s ship, the Relsguias, after encountering many storms, 
narrowly escaped burning in the Tagus. Correa’s History, though 
mentioned with praise in the Bibliotheca Scriptorum Hispanie 
(Rome, 1672), and classed by the Lisbon Academy with that of 
Polybius, remained unpublished for nearly three hundred years. 
The writer, it is said, expressly intended it be a posthumous 
work, in order that he might speak freely the truth of all con- 
cerned. After his death, the corruption which had set in among 
the Portuguese rendered the truth still more unpalatable. Many 
passages too might have failed to pass the Inquisition, affixing as 
they did upon D. Joam II. and upon D. Manuel the stigma of 
Judaism and necromancy. In 1790 the Lisbon Academy deter- 
mined upon printing the work, but could obtain no more than a 
transcript of part of the first volume. At length in 1836 the second, 
third, and fourth volumes, written in Correa’s own hand, were 
deposited in the Library of the Archives by Senhor Dr. Antonio 
Nunes de Carvalho. No trace of the first volume could then be 
found. Some years since a copy (a little more recent than Correa’s 
own time) was picked up in a contectioner’s shop, and a second less 
perfect, apparently a century later, turned up in the Royal Library 
of Ajuda. By the aid of these transcripts, Correa’s work was 
pes for the press under the care of Senhor Rodrigo J. de 

ima Felner, assisted by MM. Basto and Gomes Goes of the 
Archives. The translation now issued by the Hakluyt Society 
has been made from another copy unknown to the Lisbon editors, 
now belonging to the Duke of Gor, and formerly to the Count 
of Torrepalma. This copy appears oddly enough to be due 
to the same hand as that rescued from the confectioner, of 
which, however, a whole leaf had already gone to wrap up 
sweetmeats, Mr. Stanley shows valid reasons for giving the 
preference to Correa’s authority on points in which he differs 
from the other chroniclers who have treated of Gama’s voyages 
to India. Correa came to India earlier than any of the other 
writers, and he alone it was who made use of the diary of 
the priest Joam Figueira. Castanheda went to the East in 1 oom 
Damian de Goes did not visit India. Osorio takes almost all his 
facts from Goes, and Barros wrote much later. The reasons assigned 
by Correa why his work should be a posthumous one, together with 
the religious respect for truth which he professes, may weigh some- 
what in his favour, added to which his narrative, where it differs 
from the rest, is more in accord with human nature and the laws 
of probability. The present editor has very properly given at the 
foot of the text the salient points from the narratives of Castan- 
heda, Barros, and others, as well as the passages from the Lusiad 
which supply a kind of running eulogium in glowing verse upon 
the exploits of its hero. The Lisbon edition, Mr. Stanley points 
out, has been unjust to Correa, as well as inaccurate as to facts. 
It disputes his giving the chief credit of the voyage of Bartholomew 
Diaz to Joam Infante. Geography here supports Correa. The 
name of Rio do Infante, the term of the voyage in which those 
two fellow mariners doubled the Cape, shows that Correa had not 
exaggerated the position held by Joam Infante. If, too, there is 
any anachronism in the mention of espingardas or firelocks in 
Gama’s voyage, the blame by no means lies with Correa, who 
only speaks of the use of crossbows. 


Amongst the rare occasions on which Gaspar Correa refers to 
himself is an account of his being called upon by D. Joao de 
Castro, thirteenth Governor of Goa, in the year 1547, to paint a 
series of portraits, life-size, of all the former Governors. The 
reason for this commission was that Correa understood painting, 
and had seen all the Governors from D. Francisco d’Almeida down- 
ward. With the assistance of a native artist, Correa executed the 
task with great success, finishing with the portrait of D. Joao him- 
self, armed as in a triumph, with a palm in his hand and a palm- 
leaf crown on his head. The autograph MS. of Correa exhibits 
his pen-and-ink sketches of these notables, which have been re- 
produced in the Lisbon edition. Mr. Stanley speaks of them 
as better than the portraits in Pedro Barreto de Resende’s work, 
probably copied from the series at Goa, of which work a MS, copy 
is in the Sloane Collection in the British Museum. 


In Mr. Stanley’s short summary of the pedigree and family 
history of Vasco da Gama, no allusion is made to the popular 
tradition of a left-handed descent from Alphonso III. of Portugal, 
In the xobiliario of Antonio de Lima, the line of the Gamas is 
traced upwards to a knight who accompanied Giraldo the Fear. 
less at the conquest of Evora in 1166. The date of Vasco's 
birth is a little uncertain, but the year 1469 is probably correct, 
It was nof Vasco himself who originated the scheme of the 
Cape voyage to India. He was selected for the purpose by Don 
Manuel, to carry out a design devised by Prince Henry in fur- 
therance of the attempt made by Bartholomew Diaz in 1487, and 
already matured by Don Joan II. Gama had before this dis- 
tinguished himself by seizing certain French ships at anchor in 
port. Three ships were expressly built for Gama’s service, with 
rigging and fittings of the same size and pattern, so that each 
might avail itself of the spars or stores of the other. Pilots who 
had sailed with Diaz were put on board. Vasco, as captain-major 
in the Sam Rafael, was permitted to nominate his brother Paulo 
second in command in the Sam Gabriel; the third ship, the Sum 
Miguel, being entrusted to Nicolas Coelho. Correa is made in 
the volume before us to date the departure of the ships “the day 
of Our Lady of March (the 25th), whereas Barros and all later 
authorities fix it on July 8, “the day of Our Lady.” The error, 
we apprehend, rests with the present editor, who has mistaken the 
ordinary ecclesiastical usage. Having a fair wind, the fleet made 
Santiago by July 28. Great pains had been taken by the King to 
have the course laid down, and all possible forecasts made that the 
incipient science of the day rendered possible. Abraham Zacut, 
a famous Jewish astronomer whose works are amongst the most 
curious productions of the age, had been specially called upon to 
exercise his art, which in the Royal mind, as well as in that of 
the narrator of the voyage, if not in that of the captain-major 
himself, was oddly mixed up with notions of astrology and necro- 
mancy. An astrolabe and other instruments for the purpose of 
navigation were furnished by this learned person to the pilots. 
Gama himself laid no claim to the use or understanding of these 
adjuncts to seamanship. His forte lay in choleric a and 
fixity of will, and in courage pushed almost to rashness, He is 
seen at his most characteristic height at the crisis of the storm 
off the Cape, when the ships seemed on the point of founder- 
ing and the crews clamoured to put back. Gama clapped the 
mutinous pilot and master in irons, went on deck and flung into 
the sea the whole of the instruments of navigation. “See here, 
men,” he exclaimed, “that you have neither master nor pilot, nor 
any one to show you the way from henceforward. And I do not 
require either master or pilot, nor any man who knows the art of 
navigation, because God alone is the master and pilot. Hence- 
forward let no one speak of putting back, for know of a certainty 
that, if I do not find information of what I have come to seek, to 
Portugal I do not return.” 


On Christmas Day they sighted the coast of Natal, which Gama 
named after the feast of the Nativity. A similar instance of 
courage and presence of mind is told in Barros’ narrative of the 
second voyage. The crew were in extreme terror at a violent 
agitation and boiling up of the sea off the Indian coast, when 
Vasco—who, Correa adds, was told the true cause by “a master 
of the art of medicine, an astrologer ”—turned their fears by crying 
out, “Friends! be glad and joyful, for the sea trembles at us; 
have no fear, for this is an earthquake.” Vasco’s conduct of affairs 
in India was stained by not a few acts of cruelty, as well as 
by an amount of dissimulation for which his biographer puts forth 
the plea of necessity. With the slender forces at his command the 
tale of Portuguese prowess and success under his leadership reads 
almost like a page of romance. Dying on the eve of Christmas 
Day, 1524, the remains of the great captain found a temporary 
resting-place in the monastery of St. Antony, or, as some say, in 
the cathedral of Cochym, since laid in ruins by the mines 
of the East India Company in 1806. They were brought to 
Portugal in 1 5 38, and deposited at Vidigueira, from which place 
the hero took his title of nobility. It is to the disgrace of the 
Portuguese populace that his tomb was violated in 1840. In a 
speech by Diego do Couto, made on the occasion of Vasco’s portrait 
being set up in the Council Chamber of Goa, printed in the 
appendix, it is said that, as America was named after Vespucci, so 
India ought to have been named Agama, to preserve the name of 
its discoverer. The Council of the Hakluyt Society deserve our 
thanks for bringing to light this interesting memorial of his 
exploits. 
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LUDIBRIA LUNA.* 


NOTH4& young aspirant to poetical honours has appeared 
A from Oxford. Mr. Courthope won his first laurels a few 
ears ago with a prize poem which rose above the level of ordi- 
nary Newdigates, and gave some of his friends hopes that he might 
hereafter obtain distinction on a wider field. It was a poem of 
much grace, much delicacy, much (perhaps overmuch) sweetness. 
But of the divine fire, the flow of thought and feeling, the un- 
controllable afflatus which in its intolerance of conventional 
restraints often plunges into licenses that are condemned by a 
maturer taste, of all the qualities which mark the advent of a 
yeal poet, not a trace was perceptible. In fact the excellences 
and defects were precisely those which characterize the poetry 
of a silver age. ‘The more ambitious production which has just 
appeared presents qualities higher in degree, but the same in 
kind, and both explains and illustrates the defects which have pre- 
vented, and probably will prevent, its author from rising to a 
higher eminence. We are tempted to compare it with a slight 


jew Tesprit written a few months ago by Mr. Crawley, who would 


have been a contemporary of Mr. Courthope’s at Oxford. Mr. 
Crawley’s poem was not wholly devoid of vigour and epigram- 
matic power, and was, in fact, a very creditable imitatign of some of 
Byron’s satirical pieces; but it was extremely rough and un- 
finished, and by no means worthy of the importance given to it by 
separate publication, Yet, though far inferior both in conception 
end execution to Mr. Courthope’s poem, it presents some points of 
similarity which justify a comparison. Both the youthful critics 
tilt at the follies and the literary foibles of the age, both bid us 
return to models which, once universally popular, have nowa- 
days fallen into comparative neglect and disrepute. Mr. Crawley, 
with amusing self-confidence, directed his lance against the chiefs 
of modern song, and in half a dozen couplets despatched the repu- 
tations of Mr. ‘Tennyson and Mr. Browning. But there was in his 
Pegasus a good deal of the cart-horse breed, and the strokes which 
he dealt, though sometimes heavy, were blundering and wild. Mr. 
Courthope is a champion of a very different order. Daintil 
equippe in faultless armour, mounted on an ambling nag whic 
has been trained to plant her steps with all the precision of the 
circus, he poises his slender lance, and when he adventures on 
literary warfare he prudently avoids the heavier weights, and 
deals destruction among the smaller fry. Learned ladies, lady- 
like poets, and the shrill maidens and matrons who declaim 
on the wrongs of their sex in “ Woman’s Rights Conventions ” ; 
Miss Cobbe, Jean Ingelow, Coventry Patmcre, and “ Mrs. Coe of 
Ohio ”—all these in turn are pricked lightly by the point of his 
delicate shaft. 

The title of the poem is at first sight a little enigmatical, but its 
key is to be found in Ariosto. In a charming canto (the 34th) of 
the Orlando Furioso, imitated by Pope at the end of his Hape of 
the Lock, Ariosto has described the moon as the receptacle and 
storehouse of all human vauities. This conception Mr. Courthope 
has taken up and very happily worked out. According to him, 
the gods, expelled by modern science both from Olympus and the 
regions of the air, have taken refuge in the “airless moon.” To 
this region, drawn by some magnetical attraction, fly upwards all 
the foolish thoughts of mankind :— 

For Thought, that is of Silence born, 
Return to its own country craves, 

And from man’s brain set free, forlorn, 
Flies wandering over hills and waves; 

Yet neither in the quiet corn 

Finds refuge, no, nor in the graves. 

The air with life seems all atune ; 

At last it seeks the airless Moon. 

Behind each Thought the winged Words 
Mount in the livery of their master : 

Much swifter they than swiftest birds, 

But Thought than lightning flash is faster ; 
So when they pass the air that girds 

Our planet, these endure disaster, 

And Space being lighter far than Sound, 
They sink to the intinite Profound. 

But the swift Thoughts, like Mercury shod, 
Now mounted to their goal, assume 

Their thinker’s form, and to each god 
Make play, like spectres of the tomb : 
Pleased with a spectacle so odd, 

The Gods, who first were plunged in gloom, 
Made them a stage, and ever after 

Called it the Paradise of Laughter. 


The world had grown very serious of late, and few merry thoughts 
had flown up to enliven the lunar stage, when one day a strange 
form appeared, which first stirred the gods to laughter, and then 
congealed with dismay the ichor in their veins. It was the 
Thought of Cornelia, a learned “ Blue,” who, discontented with 
the position of her sex, had summoned a Woman's Rights Conven- 
tion, in which she proposed to lead a colony to the moon (where 
new methods might possibly prove single bliss to be compatible 
with a prolonged existence of the race), and meanwhile to found a 
Ladies’ College, where the art of moon-flying and other lunar ac- 
complishments might be studied. The gods, aghast at this pro- 
jected invasion, send down Love, who boasts that he has fathomed 
the female mind, and is a match for all the arts of the sex. The 
infant god, equipped in his legendary armour, descends to earth, 
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and “drops on Cornelia’s college lawn.” Here sleep overtakes 
him, he is discovered by Celia, a charming though somewhat 
mutinous student, and although his arrows do some execution 
among the maidens, he is finally seized by the stern Corneli 
mercilessly birched, and with ruffled plumes, bleeding back, al 
rueful mien, is sent ignominiously back to the moon. The gods, 
however, do not all despair. Venus flies to the cave of Momus, 
and is furnished by him with an idle dream, which she sends to 
earth. It enters the brain of Amadis, a youth born after his time, 
who dreams of the age of chivalry, and has long nourished a secret 
and hopeless passion for Celia. In emulation of Britomart he re- 
solves to enter Cornelia’s college in woman’s attire. He is suc- 
cessful, and is able to indulge in a long discourse by moonlight 
with Celia, on the rival claims of Love and Knowledge ; but his 
sex is finally betrayed by the loss of his chignon, and he is de- 
nounced by the mingled jealousy and patriotism of a fellow-student 
who has surprised the lovers. The offending couple are bound 
for sacrifice, and Cornelia and her band resolve to assume the 
offensive against their enemies the gods. The fourth and conclud- 
ing canto describes the battle in mid space. The inventions of 
modern science incline the balance of victory towards the women, 
and the gods are flying in dismay, till Venus, hovering above the 
contending ranks, holds aloft the Shield of Vanity, forged for her 
by Vulcan, which with its wondrous mirror draws away the women 
to the extreme verge of the air, and then leaves them to fall into 
infinite space. 

Such is shortly an outline of the plot. To apply serious criti- 
cism to such a thing of gauze and film would be to break a 
butterfly on the wheel. All the more searching tests by which we 
try genuine poetry here break down. Depth and truth of feeling, 
elevation of sentiment, the power of interpreting with accuracy 
and reproducing with fidelity the varying moods of nature and of 
man—these qualities are not to be looked for in a burlesque, and 
if found would be out of place. The burlesque moves in the region 
of moonshine and unreality; it does not affect to be original, it 
would be false to its purpose if it were profound. It plays the 
lightest part in the function of satire, the common subject-matter 
of which is furnished by the follies and weaknesses of mankind. 
The burlesque-writer is no Lucilius or Juvenal, to probe the ulcers 
of a diseased society. He can hardly even claim ‘to play round 
the heart.” His butterfly wings skim the surface of life, and take 
good care not to drench their downy plumes in the deep and turbid 
stream of human passion. That the subject which Mr. Courthope 
has chosen admits of true, reverent, and genuinely poetical treat- 
ment, has been abundantly shown by the Princess; but we think 
that he has acted prudently in shirking the more serious aspects of 
the question with which he deals. We shudder to think of the 
result of the unequal combat if he were to meet in close quarters, 
we do not say Mr. Mill, but “Grotia,” at whom he aims one 
playful dart, or the venerable lady who pours forth words of wis- 
dom from the English lakes. The penalty which overtook his 
Cupid would prefigure his own, and fustigation—dire, ignominious 
fustigation—would be his inevitable fate. 

If, however, a poem of this kind delies criticism of its subject- 
matter, so much the more strictly should it adhere to the laws of 
form. The language of a burlesque should be gay, graceful, and 
harmonious ; its plot should be ingenious, compact, and consistent ; 
its pleasantries should avoid grossness, and its personalities should 
never descend into vulgar abuse. Judged by these canons, Mr. 
Courthope’s poem possesses great merit. We scarcely ever stumble 
upon an inharmonious line; the interest of the story is well sus- 
tained; the songs and episodical descriptions which are introduced 
are bright, graceful, and appropriate; and many of the renderings 
of Homer and of the modern Italian poets which are scattered 
here and there are extremely tasteful and delicate. We might 
choose many such passages by way of illustration. Here isa pretty 
description of the airless and soundless moon :— 

But stranger and more awful far 

Is that new heaven : for there no hum 

Of life is heard ; no trade nor war 

Disturb the silence; all is dumb. 

Over the vast and voiceless star 

No momentary motions come ; 

No wind, nor fire, nor snow, nor rain, 

Shall ever beat its face again. 

Or if at times some loosened rock 

Dash down the mountain, bound on bound. 

Crag meeting crag in thunder shock 

Of conflict, yet there comes no sound. 

Such battle seems the more to mock 

‘rhe melancholy peace around ; 

As he who living passed in dread 

The voiceless gapings of the dead,* 
In a short preface, which embodies much graceful and appreciative 
criticism, Mr. Courthope has discussed the Jaws and limits of the 
burlesque, and described the models which he has striven to 
follow. ‘“ My aim,” he says, “has been to reproduce, to the best 
of my ability, in the epic style, the allegorical spirit which per- 
vades the drama of ee ey and it appeared to me that the 
best way of obtaining such a result was by uniting the classical 
method of Pope to the manner of the Italians.” Mr. Courthope has 
called his poem an Allegorical Burlesque, and we have hitherto 
adopted his nomenclature. We are not sure, however, that it is 
quite appropriate. It may be that we are corrupted by the vul- 
garities of the modern stage, though we think that our view is 
borne out by the derivation of the word; but to us burlesque 
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seems to imply the presence of an element of boisterous ani- 
mality and riotous fun which is entirely absent from Mr. Court- 
hope’s poem. Only imagine his decorous muse being requested 
to dance the xépdaé or the “Cancan.” She would faint at the bare 
suggestion. 

Towever, call the poem by what name we will, the class of 
humorous literature to which it belongs, whose essence is to 
provoke mirth by the application to light and trivial subjects 
of characters, language, and imagery ‘borrowed from a great 
and dignified theme, has been popular in all ages and countries, 
and is at least as old as the “ Battle of the Frogs and Mice.” 
The principles of humour on which it rests are so obvious, the 
motives to which it appeals are so universal, that it is amusing 
to find a fierce literary war raging in the seventeenth cen- 
tury on the question whether Tassoni was really the in- 
ventor of the mock-heroic. Tassoni did but cultivate with more 
exclusive care and greater finish a form of literature in which 
his countrymen have always excelled. The “ Fescennin licentia,” 
the Harlequin and Punch who have become household words 
throughout Europe, and the modern Carnival, form a continuous 
series of witnesses to the national love for satire and burlesque. 
The language of the modern Italians, deficient in rugged vigour, 
but ligat, flexible, and exquisitely harmonious, their acuteness 
of perception and their keen sense of the ludicrous—we may add, 
their incapability of appreciating the deeper and more spiritual 
forms of art—have rendered them unequalled in gay and graceful 
pleasantries, whether of prose or verse. The working of this 
vein has been sanctioned by the highest names in their literature, 
and Ariosto led the way in burlesquing the heroes of Carolingian 
romance. What an injurious influence this tendency has exercised 
over their character and history we need not here pause to 
point out. To genuine creation, whether in art or politics, the 
mocking spirit, “ Der stets vernichtet,” has always proved a con- 
sistent foe. Mr. Courthope instances the names of Aristophanes and 
Shakspeare by way of proof that burlesque is not incompatible with 
the very highest forms of art. But there are two points especially 
which raise Aristophanes above the level of ordinary burlesque 
writers—the genuine earnestness of his patriotism, and the tragic 
character of the times in which he lived. The irony of his relation 
to the times consists in the fact that his own irreverent jesting was 
the most powerful solvent of the old fabric of tradition and custom 
whose decay he was lamenting. This should be remembered by 
Mr. Courthope, who seems to sympathize with his hero’s regret 
for chivalry, and breathes a ladylike sigh over the disappearance 
of loyalty and reverence from the modern industrial world. As 
for Shakspeare, he never treats his men and women as mere 
empty puppets. Sad and serious wisdom is often concealed in 
the utterances of his motley fools, and when he leads us into the 
region of Faery and Dream-land he never forgets, or allows us to 
forget, that the “ pixie-led” crew in the enchanted island, or the 
lovers wandering at cross-purposes in the Athenian wood, are, 
after all, beings of like passions with ourselves and with himself. 
This, we suppose, if anything, constitutes the essential difference 
between wit and humour. The former deals exclusively with the 
external contradictions of things, and is light, heartless, superficial ; 
the latter, whether genial with Shakspeare or grim with Carlyle, 
is full of tender sympathy with that which lies beneath. 

In a later English generation the light growth of Italian wit 
and pleasantry found a more congenial soil at the Court of Anne. 
The “ Rape of the Lock” is, and will probably long remain, the 
masterpiece of English mock-heroic. There was a time when this 
and similar productions were held to have reached the highest 
level which poetry was capable of attaining, when artifice was 
taken for art, and a poetry of “ second intentions” had driven 
truth and nature out of the field. Those who entered the National 
Portrait Gallery, and surveyed the long monotonous rows of faces 
which represented the wits and statesmen of the “ Augustan” age, 
each casting the same sidelong glance from his round blue eyes, 
each with the same smooth cheeks and complacent double-chin, 
each with the same unmeaning simper on his ruddy lips, making us 
wonder whether it was the painter or the perruquier who was 
responsible for their dull similarity, were able to some extent 
to realize the generation which delighted in patches and hoops, 
lapdogs and china, and which went into raptures over the last 
witticisms of the ingenious Mr. Pope. Weare perhaps now rather 
in danger of running into the opposite extreme, and undervaluing 
neatness, grace, and finish. Italian literature has in the present 
day lost the place which it once held in the estimation of 
English men of letters. Two circumstances have mainly caused 
this result; the birth of a genuine and vigorous home-growth of 
poetry, and the sudden and marvellous outburst of German art. 
for one reader of Boecaccio or Ariosto there are now a hundred 
readers of Goethe, Schiller, and Heine. Dante is an exception. 
But Dante, now as ever, stands aloof from his lighter-hearted 
countrymen—stern, austere, unapproachable. 

Mr. Courthope has evidently studied the lighter forms of Italian 
poetry long and lovingly, and if he can recall his countrymen to 
asense of its great and real beauties, he will have done good 
service. The remarks which his preface suggested have led us too 
far away from his poem. We conclude by repeating our belief 
that in the department of literature which he has chosen he has 
achieved no inconsiderable success. We do not believe that this 
or any generation will be too serious to fail in appreciating the 
charm of “verses of society” such as those with which Praed 
delighted the last generation. If there is any one who on some 


line summer's afternoon finds himself weary of dull debates on 


high topics of Church and State, and longs for a little “ season. 

able folly,” let him take up the “Sports of the Moon.” 'Trifling 

> =e think it, but gayer or more graceful trifling he will hardly 


ROPES OF SAND.* 


AY 7 E know not whether to congratulate or to condole with Mr, 

Lancaster upon his second novel. It is no offspring of a man 
of one idea; it is as different in plot, scene, and dramatis persone 
from his Screw Loose as is ponstile to conceive. While the latter 
exhibited an intimate knowledge of the heavily mortgaged mag- 
nates of Slopeshire, the venue is here changed to the haunts 
and associations of colonial brokers in Bloomsbury. And if it is 
matter for congratulation that one who has charmed a limited circle 
of readers with such refined creations of neo-classical drama as 
Philoctetes and Orestes—poems, we admit, devoid of interest for 
the many, and therefore little calculated to win their author rapid 
or immediate fame—should have succeeded in catching one fea- 
ture (with many the most popular) of the ordinary Dickensian 
novel, its photographie personification of out-of-the-way oddities, 
and its aim at representing to the life the quaint creatures that 
escape the broad-glancing eye of a superticial observer—then 
perhaps, for good or for evil, we ought to accord our congratula- 
tions to Mr. Lancaster on his Ropes of Sand. Its marketable value is 
greater than that of his Philoctetes. Its clevernessis patent. It will 
float on the tongues of the multitude at our seaside circulating 
libraries a name which, for far other merits, aselect few had enshrined 
in their classical sanctums. It will instal among the ministers of a 
vulgar Baal one who, had he had patience, might have won a place 
beside the altar of a nobler and more lasting worship. We are far 
from undervaluing the novel of the period. It hasits use and place 
in Victorian literature, and when it paints with covert satire the 
vices and follies of the hour, to attempt to stifle it were flat 
treason to sound wisdom and wholesome living. But we look 
for some alloy to the farrago of weakness, wickedness, and folly 
which a novelist dresses more gingerly than a satirist. We 
expect a mixture of better and worse, not “ all worse”; and it 
must be owned that, in the leaven which Mr. Lancaster uses, the 
meaner and more sordid of human motives have an undue share. 
There is not even the pleasant diversity of delineated nature ; all we 
have to contemplate is character of an almost always low calibre 
in scenes upon which no art has been bestowed to distract the 
reader from the unpleasant figures that move in front of them. 
In Ropes of Sand, as in A Screw Loose, there is too great a 
preponderance of the “worse” element. It is very readable, very 
clever; but no one who reads it can accept it as a true view of 
average life without renouncing at once that theory of the mixed 
character of human acts and motives which can alone excuse a 
man for not lapsing into misanthropy. Knaves, fools, and brutes 
are an ugly medley, needing a few more sets-off than the Bryan 
and Helen, and one or two other minor good genii, of the story 
that lies before us. 

We have no idea that these preliminary remarks on Ropes 
of Sand can tend to spvil its popularity. Public taste sets 
in favour of this sort of book; and indeed there is sufficient 
merit in it of plot and construction for us to wish it a fair 
field and some favour, if its author would pledge himself to 
take another standard of aim and endeavour in his next. The 
story is on this wise. At its commencement a purse-proud 
twice-widower, Miles Sudgrove, residing in Bedford Square 
with a self-asserting, vulgar widowed daughter, and a modest 
son, Bryan, the hero of the tale, is about to buy the estate of 
Orpwood in Cornwall, and to found a family of landed gentry on 
wealth that has devolved on him through his brother, Turner 
Sudgrove’s, intestacy. But the family attorney, Gilbert Noyes, 
represents in the first chapter the skull that was placed in ancient 
banquet-halls to admonish the reveller of the mutability of fortune. 
It is evident that Noyes holds the cards in his hands, though the 
millionaire cannot brook his hints to pause in his purchase, and 
sends the snubbed attorney home to the rodomontade loves of his 
daughter Selina and her foundling lover, Vincent Baker, in whom 
he divines the possible heir to Turner Sudgrove’s will, if will there 
was. If, as the lawyer thought likely, a liaison of this Turner 
Sudgrove with one Melusina Baker resulted in issue, and that 
issue survived, Miles Sudgrove,. the millionaire, would have to 
come down from his pedestal. But when commonplace Vincent 
Baker finds his mother by advertisement in Melly Knoblauch, the 
wife of a vulgar swindler, one instinctively feels that in them is 
not the solution of the enigma. ‘The refined element of the 
tale, consisting of the loves of Bryan Sudgrove and Helen 
Rainbird, in which Clara Gow, a quondam playmate of Bryan’s, 
and the wife of an elderly stockbroker, takes a very disin- 
terested interest (seeing that she scarcely disguises a linger- 
ing affection for him herself), is more calculated to enlist the 
reader's sympathies in fortunes that run a risk through the 
mercenary spirit of Helen’s stepmother, and the pompous arro- 
gance of Bryan’s father. This worthy, however, is fairly pre- 
occupied by Lawyer Noyes, who fishes up a document of a nature 
to oust him from his possessions, if so be that his brother's 
illegitimate offspring should survive. But a quarrel between 
Vincent Baker and Selina sends off that interesting young cockney 
to Australia, verbi gratid, though really to a Cornish watering- 


* Ropes of Sand. A Novel. By W. P. Lancaster, Author of “ A Screw 
Loose.” 3 vols. London: Richard Bentley. 1869. 
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lace, just when his presence is most needed by his father-in- 
aw expectant, and facilitates a staving-olf of Mr. Sudgrove’s 
Nemesis by his payment of 2,000/. per annum to the supposed 
chere amie of his late brother, instead of handing over the bulk 
of his fortune to her offspring. ‘The question of making public 
the will of Turner Sudgrove is to be adjourned six months. 
Meanwhile trouble is brewing in Miles Sudgrove’s family. His 
scheming widowed daughter is put upon the scent of her brother 
Bryan’s love for Helen Rainbird, who is only the daughter of a 
monumental stonemason, by her ally and gossip, Aurelia Van, 
an odious old maid, whose qualifications for a spy or a scout 
Mr. Lancaster depicts in the chapter headed “ Aurelia as Deer- 
foot.” The chase after Bryan, though extravagant in concep- 
tion, and the misadventures attending Aurelia whilst engaged in 
it, are the cream of the volume, if we can call that cream which 
is a mixture of the slang of cabbies and street-Arabs. She 
worms herself, however, into the Rainbird domicile, and by false 
names, insinuations, and anonymous letters, leaves a trail of mis- 
chief behind her that bodes ill to Bryan and Helen. Fresh from 
taking possession of Orpwood, elate with the organized and hired 
congratulations of an effusive tenantry, Sudgrove senior returns 
to town to hear from his daughter of the low match which his 
son and heir is contemplating. Bryan is turned out of doors, 
struck out of his father’s will, and refused an asylum by the 
jealous husband of Clara Gow. The plot thickens; a swindling 
suitor of Mrs. Pipechick, Bryan’s sister, works upon Stephen 
Gow’s already prejudiced mind, and between this man and Aurelia 
Van such a misinterpretation is put upon a meeting betwixt Bryan 
and Mrs. Gow, that the latter has to leave her husband’s roof and 
take refuge with a brother. After having disinherited Bryan and 
made heirs of Mrs. Pipechick and her infant, Alfred Ahasuerus, 
Mr. Sudgrove senior becomes daily more fussy and anxious- 
minded. His land-agent Podster and his lawyer Noyes discover 
that he is breaking, and that their joint interest lies in his suc- 
cessor being any other than Mrs. Pipechick. When the end 
comes, and the will in favour of this lady is read, they put in an 
old yellow document, which bids fair, with the help of their wit- 
nesses, to transfer the inheritance to Vincent Baker, who a day or 
two previously had been reconciled and united to Selina Noyes. 
But there is a screw loose in the chain of proof. Herein lies the 
secret of the plot, the point of which is the fact that Turner Sud- 
grove’s child was a girl, not a boy, the daughter of Melusina, not 
of Melicent Baker, her sister. Who this girl was, and how she 
was able to establish Bryan by right of husbandship in the halls of 
— we leave for our readers to pick out for themselves. 
this slight sketch of the plot of Lopes of Sand—a title meant 
to indicate the frail tenure of the good fortune enjoyed by seve- 
ral of the principal actors—necessarily fails to comprehend the 
vulgar and repulsive underplot in which Dovey Snewing and his 
fidus Achates, Captain Worboys, play a chief part. The in- 
veteracy of the former against the whole family of Comper, the 
scene towards the end of the third volume where he horsewhips 
a palsied cripple, and indeed all the passages in this history where 
he is introduced, strike us as excessively unnatural. The interludes 
which introduce us to Vincent Baker and Selina Noyes are much 
more conceivable, though farcical enough, and a laugh over the 
quarrel in the British Museum is irresistible. Baker in an evil 
hour has admitted that Selina is sometimes absent from his 
thoughts aniid the pressure of business, and the admission bids fair 
to create a disruption :— 

“Tm sure,” he urged, in an ill-used voice, “I do everything customary 

and respectful, and try to be as near etiquette as possible, both in behaviour 
and feelings generally, and don’t wish to shrink from anything usual from 
one in my predicament.” “I won’t have it called predicament,” interposed 
Selina pettishly.. “ That’s when a man gets into a ditch, or can’t pay his 
creditors. Can you speak of my aflection in that heartless manner ? ” 
“Well, then, in my present situation,” corrected Baker feebly, rubbing his 
hair up. “‘That’s what the housemaids say,” frowned Selina yet more con- 
temptuously, 
And then follows a good deal more of these not unamusing 
anantium ire. We must, however, protest against the outra- 
geously overdrawn caricature of the Knoblauches, whose resources 
to “raise the wind” may be true enough to the life, but whose 
breakfast-table at Penshingle, where a pot of shaving soap with 
the lathery brush in it flanks the butter-dish, and the quartern 
loaf serves as pincushion for Mrs. Kuoblauch’s hair-pins is really an 
effort of imagination that is beneath laughter. 

But though Mr. Lancaster is too apt to make caricatures of 
his characters, he often invests them with amusing and natural 
traits. Thus Mrs. Knoblauch, after the rupture between her son 
and the lawyer's daughter, attacks “ vigorously, with true maternal 
instinct, her late prospective daughter-in-law, it being a beautiful 
provision of nature that a bare possibility of such a relationship 
subsisting between them is enough to engender mutual distrust in 
two delicate females’ souls.”’ Thus, too, in the conversation between 
worldly Mrs. Pipechick and her straitlaced father over Bryan’s 
mésallianee, the former is represented as “ only hoping that Bryan 
temembers his duty to his tamily and position enough to be only 
making a fool of this girl.” Again, the same widow Pipechick, 
in a later chapter, plumes herself to her admirer Snewing upon 
her discharge of what was due to the defunct Davis Pipechick. 
“I did not go into greys till four months after the usual 
time.” Pipechick was found to have muddled his affairs in a 
way yore exasperating ; but, says his widow, “I am thankful 
that I did not go a single crape flounce less deep on that account. 
If my lamented one could inspect the books of Messrs. Blots 
and Blower’'s mourning warehouse, I think that the heaviness 


of my account at that establishment might prove a melancholy 
consolation to my impalpable Davis.” The characters, too, of 
Helen’s foster-father, Sampson Rainbird, and his wife—“a dis- 
solving-view kind of woman,” too “ airified” and languishing to 
tolerate her spouse and his gravestone talk for half an hour 
together—offer a field for portraiture of a minute kind, in which 
Mr. Lancaster has been by no means unsuccessful. His sketch of 
Aurelia Van, however, is most typical of his average style :— 
Aurelia Van was elderly, hooknosed, and hunger-pinched in the face. She 
affected skimpy draperies and mangy furs; she was not unlike an old 


weather-beaten area-cat ; and if you could have drowned and floated the . 


same cat for a week between London Bridge and Greenwich Hospital, and 
then revived and dried the animal aforesaid, the likeness, we are inclined to 
think, would have gained rather than have suffered. She generally wore in 
her bonnet what seemed the cast-off battered flowers of some nymph in a 
pantomime two seasons back. Aurelia Van was moreover so tightly laced 
that her shoulders were always thrust most curiously forward, and raising 
either arm became a gymnastic impossibility. To conclude, she wore a 
light-brown front, sustained on her forehead by a moth-eaten narrow velvet 
band. She was very lean and wiry, and here the feline resemblance was 
again remarkably strong. 

The salient points in this character bespeak an author who eyes 
everything with a a to the grotesque, and who 
characterizes a church in the neighbourhood of Russell Square as 
“a church with a smoked nankeen and magenta east-window in 
alternate lozenges, and an inverted salt-cellar for its steeple.” We 
cannot praise this addiction tothe mannerism of Mr. Dickens. Todo 
our author justice, he can be natural when he pleases. His sketch 
of Helen (in vol. i. p. 106-7) is fresh, graceful, and in good taste, as 
are also the conversations between her and her lover, particularly 
one in the beginning of volume iii, And we know from Mr. 
Lancaster’s dramas, and the female creations in them, that he can 
portray with nice appreciation those purer and guileless natures 
which add grace to the reality as well asthe romance of existence. 
But by deserting classical poetry for vulgarian novel-writing, he 
must know that he is forsaking character-drawing for caricature ;, 
abjuring the ideal, which it is ennobling, at any rate, to worship 
afar off, for the realistic, to which inferior minds can approach as 
closely and with as satisfactory results. If the transfer of his 
literary self is final, and if henceforth, instead of refined poetry, 
we are to expect from him nought but sketchy and somewhat 
slangy novels, let us counsel him to ballast his future efforts with 
a more distinct moral purpose, to vouchsafe a little more serious 
reflection and a little less screaming farce, and to remember that 
even books of the hour are the more pleasing for a background 
of agreeable description to set off the characters that move in front 
of the footlights, 


GERMAN LITERATURE.* 


JHE fifth volume of Dr. Bastian’s great work on the nations of 
Eastern Asia* is the third important book of travels in the 
Indian Archipelago which has appeared within the last few 
months. It is remarkable that not one of the voyagers by whom 
this interesting region has lately been described has visited it for 
its own sake. Shells attracted Mr. Bickmore; Mr. Wallace was 
allured by buttertlies, birds of Paradise, and the Darwinian theory ; 
Dr. Bastian’s aims were ethnological, and his particular anxiety 
has been to collect every vestige of religious or mythological 
tradition. The proper study of mankind being man, his objects 
may be pronounced more worthy than those of his fellow-travel- 
lers. It is to be regretted that he is more than proportionately 
inferior to them in the craft of authorship. To mould the immense 
and heterogeneous mass of materials here accumulated into a 
satisfactory whole would have tasked the dexterity of the most 
consummate literary artist. Dr. Bastian heaps fact on fact, and 
illustration on illustration, without any attempt at harmonious 
arrangement. It is difficult to resisé the conclusion that a great 
part of the volume is a simple transcript of his commonplace-book. 
Certain it is that much has found its way into the text which can 
originally have only been intended as annotation. Hence the 
most startling transitions, and the most singular juxtapositions of 
names and incidents derived from the most distant and unconnected 
regions of the earth. We must be content to regard Dr. Bastian’s 
work as a mighty storehouse of abstruse Oriental knowledge, 
brought several degrees nearer to the European world than 
before, but still requiring much labour to render it available for 
general use. Sudden leaps from the Pandavas to Charles Martel, 
and from Buddha to Augustus, are not a little trying to the 
most tolerant reader. Some day, it may be hoped, a scholar 
as largely gifted with the faculty of organizing as Dr. Bastian is 
with that of accumulating materials will undertake to introduce 
order and harmony into this erudite chaos. Not until then will 
Dr. Bastian’s services be appreciated as they deserve. As a record 
of personal experience this book is nothing; the author himself 
only appears rarely, and at distant intervals. It almost might 
have been written at home, could all the materials have been 
collected elsewhere than on the scene of the traveller’s explora- 
tions. Much, however, was gathered on the spot, from oral inter- 
course with the wise men of the Kast; much else preserves the 
essence of numerous ancient, scarce, and valuable works. As a 
compiler, Dr. Bastian has undoubtedly rendered excellent service. 
Among the most lucid and interesting divisions of his own work 
should be named his account of the Jain religion, of the Moham- 
medan conquest of Java, and of the Sintooism of Japan. 
* Reisen im Indischen Archipel. Von Dr. A. Bastian, (Die Vilker des 
dstlichen Asien, Bd, §.) Jena: Costenoble. London: Williams 
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~ Two minor books of travel*—one in Algeria, the other in the 
Spanish Peninsula—deserve favourable attention, both for their 
literary merits and their probable utility to other travellers. 
There is less medical and sanitary information in Herr Schneider's 
work than the title would have led us to anticipate, but the intend- 
ing visitor to Algeria will find most things that he can desire to 
know intelligently set forth, and interspersed with picturesque 
descriptions. Professor Wattenbach’s tour through Spain and 
Portugal embraced the most interesting portions of those countries. 
He seems to have found them less romantic than he expected, and 
frequently warns his readers that the sensible though slow progress 
of industry, wealth, and civilization has rendered many observa- 
tions of earlier travellers inapplicable. His opinion of Spain and 


the Spaniards is by no means unfavourable ; but he seems to prefer | 
the Portuguese, remarking that, notwithstanding the miserable | 


financial condition of Portugal, there is hardly a beggar in the 
country, and that the people have sufficient ingenuity to be their 
own photographers, the art in Spain being almost entirely in the 
hands of the French. 

A history of the political dissensions of the United States, by 
H. Blankenburgt, is necessarily chiefly occupied with the trans- 
actions of the last few years. It may be recommended as a careful 
and, in the main, an impartial summary. It is of course hardly 
to be supposed that such a work would be undertaken at all by 
one whose sympathies were not to a certain extent enlisted on one 
side or other of the question, and the writer may be easily for- 
given for the trifling bias he evinces in favour of the Democratic 

arty. 

Dr. von Holtzendorff’s thoughtful and well-reasoned work on 
the science of politics ¢ is divided into three books. In the first 
the nature of politics is investigated, and the possibility of a 
scientific treatment of the subject vindicated; in the second the 
relation of politics to morals is considered; the third discusses 
the philosophic ideal and practical ends of the State. All are 
distinguished by vigorous expression, close argument, and lofty 
morality. 

A lively anonymous essay § contrasts Mr. J. S. Mill’s theories 
of representative government, little to their advantage, with the 
conclusions deduced from observation of the actual working of 
the English Constitution by R. Gneist. Gneist, in the writer’s 
view, is the practical statesman, Mill the doctrinaire. He convicts 
himself of enormous ignorance by describing Mr. Mill's important 
and responsible office at the India House as “a sinecure.” It may 
be admitted that habitual concern with the affairs of a nation 
with whom the legislator can have no personal acquaintance is 
more conducive to theoretical than to practical soundness, and may 
very probably account for much that resembles inexperienced 
dilettantism in Mr. Mill. . 

F. Guth’s work on political economy || is strictly scientific in 
form and method, striving to cast some new light on the much- 
debated problems of production, profit, interest, and rent. Start- 
ing from the admitted doctrine that gold is a commodity like any 
other, A. Samter ] advocates the establishment of a new paper 
currency, based, not upon the precious metals, but upon produce 
in general. By this scheme, the details of which would require 
much explanation to render them intelligible, the writer expects to 
secure the advantages, without the dangers, of an inconvertible 
—— and to break down what he calls the aristocracy of 
capital. 

i The Primitive History of the East,” by Dr. M. Busch**, is a 
most valuable compendium of the subject, which might with 
much advantage be translated into English. It is based on the 
manual by Lenormant, avoiding the religious and national preju- 
dices which distigure his work. French precision and German 
breadth have thus combined to produce a most admirable treatise, 
especially to be recommended as embodying the very latest results 
of investigation. The most interesting portion of the whole is that 
which treats of Egyptian history and archeology in connexion 
with the discoveries of M. Mariette, which have thrown so much 
light on the dynasty of the Shepherd Wings, and revealed the 
wholly unsuspected circumstance that Egypt was menaced, under 
the nineteenth and twentieth dynasties, by swarms of Celtic in- 
vaders from Libya—the same apparently as those whose sepulchres 
have recently been discovered in such numbers in the neighbour- 
hood of Constantine. 

A commentary on the Song of Solomon by Professor Noack}t} could 

* Der climatische Curort Algier. Schilderungen von Otto Schneider. 
Dresden : Schénteld. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Line Ferienreise nach Spanien und Portugal, Von W. Wattenbach. 
Berlin: Hertz. London: Williams & Norgate. 

¢ Die innern Kiinpfe der Nordamerikanischen Union, bis zur Priisiden- 


tenwahl von 1868. Von I, Blankenburg. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 
Die Principien der Politik. Von Dr. ¥. von Woltzendorti. Berlin: 


Charisius. London: Williams & Norgate, 

§ Gneist und Stuart Mill. Alt-englische und Neu-englische Staatsan- 
schauung. Ivine politische L’arallele, Berlin: Adolf & Co, London: Wil- 
liams & Norgate. 

Die Lehre vom Einkommen in dessen Gesammtzweigen. 
Prag: ‘Tempsky. London: Williams & Norgate. 

{ Die Reform des Geldwesens. Von A.Samter. Berlin: Springer. Lon- 
con: Nutt. 

** Abriss der Urgeschichte des Orients bis zu den medischen Kriegen. Von 
Dr. M. Busch. 2 Ide, Leipzig: Abel. London: Williams & Norgate, 

tt Thanagah und Sunamith. Das Hohe Lied in seinem geschichtlichen und 
landschaftlichen Hintergrunde. Von Ludwig Noack. Leipzig: Fues. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 


Von F. Guth. 


| not sufficiently original. There must be a mystical interpretation, 


not well fail to be fertile in ingenious extravagances. The usual 
ascription of a merely erotic character to the poem is far too tame 
and commonplace for him ; the traditional opinion of the Church ig 


but it must be one of his own devising. ‘ew will contest with 


| him the credit of his discovery, according to which the Shunamite 


is Samaria, the royal lover Tirhakah the Ethiopian, and the sub- 
ject of the piece the temporary reconquest of the Samaritan 
district from the Assyrians. 

Dr. Caspari’s commentary on Daniel*, on the other hand, is g 
very sober wae of criticism, consisting mainly of a close and 
' accurate analysis. He endeavours to reconcile the authenticity of 
the book with its composition in the time of the Maccabees. 

Dr. Scholten, of Leyden, is rapidly —oe a name second to 
none as a critic of the New Testament. He possesses the erudition 
and boldness of the German scholars, without their drawbacks 
of perverse ingenuity and fanciful extravagance. In his recent 
work on the Gospels of Matthew and Markt he investigates, with 
extraordinary acuteness and stupendous industry, the question of 
the mutual relation of these documents. From a laborious exami- 
nation of all the passages which they have in common, he arrives at 
the conclusion that Mark was the earliest, except so far as Matthew 
in its present shape represents the Avy, or notes of discourses, 
originally collected by the Apostle. He considers Mark in its 
primitive shape to be nearly a contemporary record, and rather 
favours the tradition that it indirectly emanated from St. Peter, 
The attempt to distinguish between the original record and sup- 
= additions is perhaps the least satisfactory portion of his 
work. 

Two publications, by Professor Froschammert and Dr. Schenkel§ 
attest the excitement created in Germany by the Papal Encyclical 
of 1864 and the announcement of a General Council. l’roschammer, 
who has been deprived of his professorship for imputed heterodoxy, 
writes from the point of view ofa liberal Catholic. There is little 
in his essay which would appear in any way extraordinary in a 
Protestant country; its importance depends entirely on the 
question how far it represents the views of his co-religionists. 
No Protestant writer could more emphatically assert the right and 
duty of every one to judge for himself in religious matters, or 
more decidedly contend for the authority of the State to regulate 
education and marriage. He bitterly deplores the extinction of 
the national and truly erudite school of Catholic theology repre- 
sented in Germany by such writers as Mohler, and the con- 
tempt into which he believes the Church is falling in conse- 
quence. Dr. Schenkel is a prominent leader of the most liberal 
school of German Protestants, and the nature of his oratorical 
deliverances on the recent Papal utterances may be easily in- 
ferred. ‘I'wo other lectures are employed in vindicating the funda- 
mental principles of Protestantism against the retrograde party in 
the Protestant churches. 

The younger Fichte || is most honourably distinguished among 
German philosophers for sound good sense, impartial candour, and 
an abhorrence of sophistry and paradox. To this may be added 
such a disposition to bring philosophical methods to bear upon 
subjects of practical interest as ought to secure him a hearing even 
in these days, when impatience of the prevalent barrenness of 
metaphysical speculation has impelled the best minds to the 
pursuits of positive science. In the preface to his collected mis- 
cellaneous writings, the philosopher cannot avoid taking notice of 
this tendency, in which, so far as it involves the depreciation of 
metaphysical research as an idle logomachy, he is of course unable 
to see anything but a temporary aberration of the modern mind. 
Esprit de corps, it may be presumed, withholds him from acknow- 
ledging how largely it is due to the obscurity, the contentiousness, 
and the frequent insincerity of the philosophic guild. The only 
entirely new essay in these volumes, and perhaps the most remark- 
able, is a sort of philosophical autobiography, in which the writer 
details the course of his studies, and the effects severally produced 
on his mind by the great teachers of metaphysics, among whom he 
unhesitatingly assigns the first rank to Kant. Another very inter- 
esting essay investigates the problem of immortality, especially in 
connexion with the external evidence aflorded by so-called pre- 
ternatural appearances. The writer appears to conclude that these 
phenomena are in themselves subjective, but that they frequently 
originate in impressions produced upon the mind by something 
outside of the personality of the individual who experiences them. 
In another paper thee phenomena of religious ecstacy are investi- 
gated, with especial reference to Mohammed, and some qualitica- 
tions of Sprenger’s depreciatory estimate of the Arabian prophet 
are suggested. 

Julius Frauenstadt 4 is a teacher of quite a different kind from 
Fichte—a clear-headed, practical man, without especial depth of 
feeling or strength of conviction, who follows the philosophical cur- 

* Zur Linfiihrung in das Buch Daniels. Von Dr. C. P. Caspari. Leipzig: 
Dérfiling & Franke. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Das iilteste Evangelium, Kritische Untersuchung der Evangelien nach 
Matthiius und Marcus. Von J. H. Scholten. Uebersetzt von E. R. Redepen- 
ning. Elberfeld: Friderichs. London: Nutt. 

t Das Recht der eigenen Ueberzeugung. Von J. Froschammer. Leipzig: 
Fues. London: Nutt. 

§ Brennende Frager in derKirche der Gegenwart. Drei Vortriige, Von Dt. 
D. Schenkel. Wiesbaden: Kreidel. London: Williams & Norgate. 

|| Vermischte Schriften zur Philosophie, Theologie und Ethik. Vou J.B. 
Fichte. 2 Bde. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Nutt. 

{| Blicke in die intellectuelle, physische und moralische Welt. Von Julius 


Prauenstadt. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams & Norcate. 
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rent of the time, and aims at recommending himself to as many 
readers as possible. Paradox and affectation are not his faults. There 
jsnothing mystical or abstruse in his recent volume of aphorisms and 
reflections, which consists for the most part of commonplaces more 
or less obvious, in general very well expressed. The writer is 
sometimes successful in setting an old truth in a new light; and 
his criticism is occasionally acute and original, as for example, in 
his remarks on the pessimism of Schopenhauer. 

Beyer’s life of Ruckert * is too crude a peiformance to deserve 
the appellation of a biography, and might with more propriety 
have been termed an accumulation of biographic materials. From 
this point of view it is a valuable work, and Dr. Beyer’s services 
will be gratefully acknowledged by all admirers of the poet. The 
work is enriched by many unpublished poems. Among these are 
some pretty lines to Queen Victoria, apologizing for the primitive 
binding of an album presented to Prince Albert. 

Professor Zingerle’s critical essay on Ovid t is designed to 
quality the admiration usually entertained for the copiousness and 
exuberant fancy of the poet, by pointing out the extent of his 
obligations to other writers, and his frequent, though probably un- 
intentional, repetitions of himself. The second volume of Droysen’s 
translation of Aristophanes completes the new and _ revised 
edition of what is probably the best version in any language. 

A lively sympathy with the subject, and a warm, almost per- 
sonal, feeling in relation to some branches of it, have imparted 
animation and interest to Lucian Miiller’s history of classical 
gem in Holland.§ ‘The writer’s prepossessions are strong, 

is antipathies active, and his enthusiasm becomes contagious. 
He depreciates Burmann, extols Hemsterhuis, and notices with 
reproof the departures from the standard of Civeronian Latinity 
instigated by Lipsius. His account of the present condition of 
classical studies in Holland is very interesting. The appendix on 
Latin poetry is chiefly devoted to Grotius. 

R. KG6pke’s biography of the nun IIroswitha|| is a rather heavy 
performance, but coutains a mass of information respecting her 
and her works. Kiépke vigorously contests the supposed dis- 
covery of Aschbach that the latter are a forgery by Conrad 
Celtes about the end of the fifteenth century. We are inclined 
to think that he is right, chiefly on the ground that the marks 
of fulsitication would in that case be far more numerous and 
apparent than we find them. ‘I'he perpetration of so extensive 
and plausible a fraud would have surpassed the abilities of Celtes, 
or any scholar of his time; and the hypothesis of his agency in- 
volves greater difficulties than any of those which it is invoked to 
remove. 

The first part of a treatise on the «esthetics of music, by E. 
Naumann 4, is chiefly occupied with discussing the analogies 
between it and the other fine arts. Such a theme naturally 
affords a wide scope for the exercise of fancy; but the writer's 
speculations, if incapable of absolute demonstration, are frequently 
recommended by their elegance and plausibility, and exhibit him 
in the light of an earnest student as well as an enthusiastic 
admirer of all the developments of art. 

The collected ssthetic essays of J. C. Lobe ** are a medley of 
chatter and commonplace, out of which it might, perhaps, be pos- 
sible to sift a few valuable remarks. 

The magnificent edition of German historical ballads published 
by the Academy of Munich t7 has advanced as far as 1552. ‘The 
historical importance of the pieces it contains, and their value as 
illustrations of popular manners and modes of thought, cannot 
easily be exaggerated. Their poetical merit is usually very 
slender, The most interesting belong to the period of the Refor- 
mation, 

The poems of HI. Oelschliiger${ indicate a highly cultivated 
mind and great command of language, but they are deficient in 
substance and originality. There is more poetical power in the 
volume of IL. Zirndorf §§, which is indeed one of the most satisfac- 
tory among the recent productions of the German lyric muse. 
There is a glowing fancy and deep feeling in the descriptive and 
erotic passages, while a series of odes and elegies, evidently in- 
spired by Platen, indicate a study of form and diction highly 
laudable in itself, and very recommendable to other German poets, 
whose besetting sin is most commonly difluseness. 

There seems to be some law of nature, occult in its cause but 
obvious in its operation, by virtue of which imaginative composi- 
tions of the Neo-Catholic school are always good, but never very 


* Friedrich Riichert. Ein biographisches Denkmal. Von Dr. C. Beyer. 
Frankfurt : Sauerliinder. London: Nutt. 

t¢ Ovidius und sein Verhiiltniss zu den Vorgiingern und gleichzeitigen 
Dichtern. Von A. Zingerle. Innsbruck Wagner. London : 
Nutt. 

t Des Aristophanes Werke. Uebersetzt von J. G. Droysen. Leipzig : 
Veit & Co. London: Nutt. 

§ Geschichte der klussischen Philologie in den Niederlanden. Von 
Lucian Miller, Leipzig: Teubner. London: Williams & Norgate. 

|| Lrotsuit von Gandersheim. Zur Literaturgeschichte des zehnten 
Jahrhunderts. Von KR. Képke. Berlin: Mittler. London: Nutt. 

GY Die Tonkunst in der Culturgeschichte. Von E. Naumann. Bd. 1. 
Berlin: Behr. London: Williams & Norgate. 

** C zen und Di: G Ite Schriften. Von J. C. 
Lobe. Leipzig: Baumgiirtner. London: Williams & Norgate. 

tt Die historischen Volkslieder der Deutschen, vom 13. bis 16. Jahrhundert. 
Gesammelt und erliiutert von R. von Liliencron. “Bde. 2—4. Leipzig: 
Vogel: London: Williams & Norgate. 

dt Gedichte. Von II. Oelschliger. Miinchen: Merhoff. London: Nutt. 


§§ Gedichte, Von HI, Zirndorf. Leipzig: Arnoldi. London: Nutt. 


good. Peter and Nero*, a tragedy of this class, is above medio- 
crity as far as elegance of diction and harmony of verse are 
concerned, but as a picture of the conflict of Christianity and 
Paganism is simply puerile, and betrays much dramatic inexperi- 
ence. Simon Magus is introduced, but does nothing. 

Attention has recently been directed to the national literature 
of the Esthonians through German versions of their national epic, 
the Kalewipoeg, the pendant to the Finnish Kalenala. Many 
passages of this poem are eminently beautiful, and the collection 
of Esthonian legends by F. Kreutzwald and F. Léwe f is also far 
from unimportant in an esthetic point of view. They are in 
general excellently narrated ; the incidents are those common to 
the popular fiction of the northern nations. Herr Schiefner, the 
eminent Lithuanian scholar, who has supplied this collection with 
a preface, dwells on the traces of Lithuanian, Russian, and Finni 
intluence which it exhibits. 

In Eine Pyrmonter Nachcur ¢ the veteran novelist, H. Konig, 
takes leave of his numerous readers. The fiction, which forms the 
twentieth volume of his collected works, is a remarkable per- 
formance for a man of nearly eighty, and even when judged with- 
out reference to this consideration may claim to rank as a work of 
considerable merit. The chief fault is the disproportion of the 
dialogue to the action. The talk is not bad, but there is too little 
to show for it. 

Ilerzenskiimpfe, Die schwarze Kithe, and Das Haus Bernhard§ 
are all readable novels, but do not aspire beyond the ordinary level 
of the circulating library. 


* Petrus und Nero. Drama in 5 Acten. Minster: Aschendorff. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

Ehstnische Méirchen, aufgezeichnet von F. Kreutzwald. Aus dem 
Ehstnischen tibersetzt von F, Léwe. Halle : Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses. 
London : Nutt. 

Eine Pyrmonter Nachcur. Roman von H. Konig. Leipzig: Brock- 
haus. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ ITerzenshiimpfe. Novellen und Skizzen, Von A. Mels. 3 Bde. Leipzig: 
Grunow. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Die schwarze Kiithe. Roman von E. von Waldow. 3 Bde. Wittenberg: 
Herrosé. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Yas Hous Bernhard. Roman von J. Halleworden. Leipzig: Grunow. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 
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The SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION will CLOSE on Saturday next, July 24, 
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EYEREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. _The "ANNUAL 
KET MATCH, Past v. Present, will played at Widemarsh Common, on 
“next, The OLD COLLEGIANS Dine together in the Evening at the 


otel, at 7.30 P.M. 
9 Castle Street, Hereford, July 14, 1869. E. M. UNDERWOOD, Secretary. 


[July 17, 1869. 


Gas. ‘SHARES. _WANTED, to DISPOSE OF, some fully 
paid up £10 SHARES in a PRIVATE Gas COMPANY, having the monopoly | 
Foreign Concession. ‘Che Gas is paid for at 7s. per thousand cubic feet 4 Conte: cost 153. per ton, 
The Dividend for the current year will not be less than 5 per cent. e adjoining = 

26 per cent. dividend, and when this Town is fully lets it will also pay a dividen of like 


ADLEY.—The Earl NELSON will preside at the ANNUAL 


PRIZE-GIVING on July 19. Old Members of the School are requested to apply to the 
Wanrbey, Radley College, Abingdon. 


SCHOOL.—The Rev. J. R. LITTLE, M.A., 


receives BOARDERS. House roomy, conveniently situated, 
A Publie School Education, with great Domestic Comforts, ‘Terms, from 
Guineas to to; Guineas er annum.—Dry Hill Park, Tonbridge. 


OCKLINGTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—There are a few 

VACANCIES in the Seeond Master's House. The School is endowed with Four Exhi- 
pittsos at ee College, Cambridge.—For particulars, apply to the Rev. E. B. SLATER, 
M.A., Pocklington. 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL, near Watford—Founded 1597. 

indowed with Eight Exhibitions of £40 per annum for Four Years, and Sixty 
Foundation Se jer ee pees At the present date Five Fellowships and Seven Scholarshi 3 at 
Wa vatiords and Oxtord are held by Pupils of this School.—Address, Rev. A. LEEMAN, Aldenham, 


G. W., care of Housekeeper, 2 2-Riches Court, E.C. 


ICHMOND, Surrey.—To be SOLD or LET, a Modem 
DETACHED TIOUSE, situate on the Green, Old Dow Park behind, Five minutes from 
the Station and the River. Contains Three Sitting-rooms, Five Bedrooms, ae Two- 
stall Stable, Coach-house, Man's Room, Flower Garden. Gas and Water Service lai 
90 years. Ground landlord, the Crown; £12 per annum. Fixtures and Gas Fittin s included it 
the Purchase-mouey. Furniture may be had. Price £3,000. Kent, £160.—-Address, hy 
London n Institution, F insbury Circus, London, E.C. 
SCOTLAND.—DESIR. ESTATE AND_ RESIDENCE, WITH VALUABLE _ 
OOTINGS, FOR SALE. 
TO BE 608: D BY PRIVATE BARGAIN, 


TPHE ESTATE of MEIKLE CATPAIR, in the Parish of Stow, 
and County of Edinburgh. 
The Property extends to nearly 1,030 Acres of superior LAND, of which about 95 Acres are under 
thriving Viantations, adding greatly tothe amenity and shelter ofthe Sroperty 
Nearly 800 Acres are Arable, the greater part of which has been recently CNN 
and Improved. The remainder is Old Pasture Land. 
The Hous 3e3 - the Estate are entirely new. The MANSION-HOUSE is el t, very 
and suthi foreither a Resident Proprietor or Tenant, with Gas and Water r Pipes 


' T° OR. CREST HALL, Warberry-Hill, Torquay, for the SONS 

and G under the Rev. T. R. R. STEBBING, M.A., sometime 
Fellow — ‘Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second Class Classies, First Class in 
‘Law and Modern History, and formerly Tutor and Assistant- Master at Wellington College. 

The age of Pupils at the time of admission should be between Ten and Fifteen. In th 

Domestic Arrangements the Pupils are treated in every respect as Members of the Family. 
Fees—under Fourteen, 150 Guineas; over F er Fourteen, 200 Guineas. 


CIVIL SERVICE and ARMY.— Mr. W. M. LUPTON 

Author of “English History and Arithmetic for Competitive Examinations”) has 
GENTLEMEN preparing for all departments of both Services. — Address, 15 Beaufort 
Buildings, Strand. 


[NDIAN CIVIL, UNIVERSITY, ARMY, &c¢.—A CLERG 
MAN (M.A, Camb.), "near London, receives THREE RESIDENT PUPILS for above 
Examinations. A Vacancy for One. Passed several Pupils.—Address, M. R. B., Ingatestone. 


TADIAN CIVIL, TELEGRAPHIC, and PUBLIC WORKS 


EXAMINATIONS. o, ANDIDATES are seach prepared fur the above, in all the Sub- 
jects required, at the HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Southampton. —Address, THE PRINCIPAL. 


pre SEPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The Rev. G. 

F. WRIGIIT, M.A., late Fellow of C.C.C. Cambridge, and Senior Assistant-Master of 
Wellington College, formerly Assistant- Master at Shrewsbury School, receives BOYS from Nine 
years of age. Large House, with 17 aeres of Playground, One Mile from Rugby. A list of 
Heferees—ineluding the Rev. Dr. KENNEDY, Canon of Ely, Regius Professor of Greek, Cam- 
bridge, formerly tlead-Master of Shrewsbury ; Rev. Dr. BENSON, . Master of W: ellington C ‘ollege ; 
Masters at Rugby, and Parents of Boys—sent on application. Terms, inclusive, under Twelve, 
£85; over Twelve, £100, —Overslade, near Rugby ¥ 


TONE.—The Rev. C. L. ACL: AND, 1 M.A. of Jesus 

College, Cambridge, and "Ir. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of leech 1 College, Oxford, 
late Prineipal of the El Iphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the Indian Civ il 
Service and other C ‘Terms and references on application. 


Hi): ASTBOURNE.—An OXFORD M.A,, Married, and in n Holy 

Orders, with Seven pang experience in Tuition, receives a few BOYS between Seven 

wt _ to prepare for the Public Schools.—For Terms, address CLERICUs, Bradtield, 
Leading. 


EK 1 PUCATION.—There are VACANCIES in a long-established 

SCHOOL at Blackheath, conducted by the Principals, who, having | been educated for 

their Profession, are perfectly competent to impart Instruction without the aid of Masters, 

‘They will be happy to treat with Parents whose od coincide with their own, that it is the 

peculiar province of Women suitably to train and educate Girls, Bare Parisian Governess. 

nexceptionable references. ‘Terms from 40 Guineas.—Address, NOVELLA, care of Mr. Martin, 
Library, Blackheath, S.E. 


ONTINENTAL EDUCATION.—A Married CLERGYM AN, 


Graduate in Honours of Cambridge, who is about to settle in Germany for a few years, 
wishes to mect with a few more PUPILS before he leaves England. Number limited to Six.— 
Address, M.A., Wyard’s, Alton. 


“AN ASSISTANT-MASTER at a small High-class School, 
Graduate of his betes oem and with some experience in the Teaching and Management 
of Boys, wishes for One or Two PUPILS during the Summer Vacation, either to Travel with 
or to prepare for one of the Public Schools.—Reference kindly permitted to the Rev. C. 
BEeEpFoRD, Allesley, Coventry. 


MATHEMATICS. —A Married CLERGYM: AN, a High 


Wrangler, and University Examiner, can receive a PUPIL to prepare for the Univer- 
sities, or for for any of the Examinations ons requiring Mathematics. —Address, The Vicar, Hite hin. 


JHE Rev. T. GWY NN, M.A. Christ Church, | Oxford (late 
Assistant-Master of College), receives TWEN SIX PUPILS to 
Yollege and the other Public Schools. Reference i kindly permitted 
» Master of Marlborough College, and the Rev. W. Stubrs, Rezius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxtord. Terms, 70 Gaine as per annum.— 
i or particulars, apply to the Rev. T. GwyNyx, Marlow Place, Great Marlow, Bucks. 


A N OXFORD | MAN, Scholar of his College, who has rece recently 
taken high Honours in the final Classical Schools, wishes an Engagement as TUTOR in 
a Private Family.— Address, J. R., Mr. Lewis's + Bookseller, Gower Street, Wwe. 


CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE (1868) wishes to meet with a 


TUTORSUIP for the Summer, cither Abroad or in England.—Address, H. B. C., 
WwW Wakeling’ s Library, North Street, Brighton. 


ECRETARY.—An OXFORD MAN wants a PRIVATE 


SECRETARYSHIP, or the like. High references.—Address, A. H. H., care of Mr. Moss, 
1 Mitre Court, Temple, E.C. 


Hew GYP?T.—Dr. F. BLASS, Author of “Athenian E loquence sd 
and of the latest Editio: ae “ Hyperides,” wants to accompany a Gentleman interested 
in Antiquary Researches on a TOUR to Egypt; is also willing to undertake the Tutorship of 
BOYS. Reference to Prof. Friedrieh Ritsehl, formerly at Bonn, now at Leipziz.—Address, Dr. 
BL. ASS, Naumnburg, Sa xony. 
PT.—The NILE, SUEZ CANAL, SYRIA, &e. 
TRAVELLERS desirous of seeing the Suez Canal, and proceeding up the Nile or to 
Syria, can CONTRACT in London for the Whole or Part of the Journey. Nile Boats and 
Dragomans hired in London, and Parties of Four or Six made up, thus avoiding de lay in Egypt. 
"Yhere being numerous applications tor Nile Boats this Season, early arrangements are recom- 
inende 
_ Apply to the MANAGER, Buckingham Palace Hotel, Buckingham Gate. 


YOODWOOD and BRIGHTON RACES.—GRAND HOTEL, L, 
Brighton, under New Direction; New Management. Ordinary ‘Tariff Prices char; om 
during the Races. Terms, for Families or Large Parties, on application to 
__ Brighton Hotel Company, Limited. GEO. IDDINGTON, BManager. 


2 RIGHTON.—-BEDFORD HOTEL. —Every endeavour is made 
to render this ILotel equal to its long-existing repute. The Coffee Koo’ with nsive 
Sea frontage, has been enlarged and imr tions to “ The Ma ill be 
promptly attended to. 
___ Bedford Ifotei Company, Limited. 


“ Believe me, sir, the finest scenery in ‘the world is. is improved | bya as ‘good Hotel i in 
the fureground.’ 


[LFRAC JOMBE HOTEL. — Delightful Location; TBeautiful 


ry; 200 Apartments; Handsome Public “Rooms; Table d'Ilote "daily. —Adadress, 
J. Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond  Iiill, 


8.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. ‘Turkish Baths. 


HH YPROPATHY. — MALVERN. — Dr. RAYNER’S 


Establishment (late Dr. WILSON "s).—For For Terms, apply to the SEc RETARY. 


J OLN MITCHELL’S STEEL PE NS, Patronized by the the 
QUEEN during the last Twenty-four Years.—Sold by all Stationers. 
London Depdt—66 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. Works—Newhall Strect, Birmingham. 


th 
STEADING is a model of Seinen with ample A 
Stock, Mill driven by Water-powe: 
T me Lands hold of the Crown for a smal. Feu-duty, and the Teinds are valued at £4 8s. 10d, 
§-]2ths per annum. 
The Kesidence is within Two miles of Stow gr on ~ British Railway, and within 
Halt-an-hour by Railway of Melrose, Dryburgh, Abbot: sford, & J 
baie Estate has a Southern exposure, and, either for 1 or I t, this Property 
merits the attention of Capitalists. 
The Game has been carefully Preserved, and the Ground is well Stocked with Black Game, 
sants, Partridges, Hares, and Rabbits ; and the Lands being partly surrounded by extensive 
=i preserved Grouse-Shootings, capital Sport can be depended on during the greater part of 
saison. 
Apply to Mr. D. C, ALEXANDER, Solicitor, Selkirk, who will give all further particulars. 


SOLD BY ALL Ss ST 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’ STEEL PENS. 
BENSON’S 


dation for an extensi 


WATCHES CLOCKS GOLD JEWELLERY 

Of all kinds. Of all kinds. Of the Newest Designs. 
LEVER. DRAWING-ROOM. BRACELETS. 
HORIZONTAL. DINING-ROOM. BROOCHES. 
CIRONOMETER. CARRIAGE.  _EAR-RINGS. 
KEYLESS. CHURCH. LOCKETS. 


CITRONOGRAPH. HALL AND SHOP. NECKLACES. 

Mr. BENSON, who holds the appointment to H.R,.H. the Prince of Wales, has just pub- 
lished two Pamphlets, enriched and embellished with Tllustrations—one upon Watch and 
Clock Making, and the other upon Artistic Gold Jewellery. These are sent post free for 2d, 

each. Persons living in the Country or Abroad can select the Article required, and have it 


forwarded with perfect safety. 
25 OLD BOND STREET; AND 
__ THE cITy STEAM “WORKS, 58 AND 60 LUDGATE TILL, LONDON. 
DEN CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and CLOCK MAKERS 
to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and i. I.M. the Emperor of Russia ; and 
Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament. 
61 Strand, and = and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


s. d. 

Gold Lever Watches, from ....+++.++ ib 16 0 | Silver Lever Watches, from ........ 5 5 0 
Gold Half Chronometers, winding Silver Half winding 

with or without a Key, from ...... 315 0 with or without a Key, from_...... 26 5 0 
Gold Hunting, Case extra... 550 Silver Half in Hunt- 

jold Geneva Watches, examined ing Cases, from ......+-.seeee08 -27 60 

and guaranteed, from 7 7 0 Marine Chronometers, from 


Gold Chains, 16 and 18 Carat, from £4 48, 
Drawing-room and Library Clocks in Ormolu, Marble, ke, winding with or without a Key, 
Dials, Bracket and Astronomical Clocks, of every Description. ‘Turret Clocks m: 
_E. DE NT & 61 Strand, and and Royal Exchange, London. 


ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, 
M APPIN and WEBB request a VISIT to their Oxford Street 


SHOW ROOMS, in which are displayed complete SERVICES of ELECTRO-SILVER 
DINNER SERVICE PLATE CIESTS , BISCUIT BOXEs. 
DESSERT SERVICES. | AND CANTEEN CASES. CRUET STANDS. 

. AND COFFEE | SPOONS AND FORKs. SPIRIT FRAMES. 
RVICES | DESSERT KNIVES AND | BUTTER COOLERS, 
ThA . TRAYS AND FORKS IN CASEs. KETTLES AND STANDS: 

SALVERS. 


All Manufactured by themselves at the Winsley Street and Sheffield Factories. 
West-Enpb Suow Rooms, CITY WAREHOUSE, 
77 AND 78 OXFORD STREET. 71 AND 72 CORNHILL. 
MAPPIN & WEBB. 


fPHOMAS D. MARSHALL’S LADIES’ BEAUTIFULLY- 
FINISHED BOOTS. 
Prepared Kid, Elastic or Button, Fancy Toes, Double Soles, Military Heels, 16s. 6d. 
Catalogues post free. 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192 Oxford Street, W. 


‘THE BB NEW PATENT LAWN MOWER.—The MANU- 
ACTURERS find it necessary to inform the Public that there was no Trial of LAWN 

MOW Ens at the Paris Exhibition, and the award to one Machine was the award of an 
individual Juror only, in the absence of his Colleague, without practically testing the com- 
peting Machines. 

* Double-edged Sole Plates,” or “ Wind Guards,” or “ Reversible Cutters,” may be supplied 
with the B B MOWERS in any case where these are considered to be an advantage and not & 

awback or complication to the Machine. 

The BB MOWERS perform their work in the most perfect manner, and are well known to 
be the best finished and most durable Mowing Machines. 


J. B. BROWN & co., 90 Cannon Street, London, 


GUANKS'S PATENT LAWN MOWERS for 1869. 
The Patent Improvements recently introduced give 
SHANKS’S MACHINE 
Several Imporiant Advantages possessed by no other Lawn Mower. 
PATENT DOUBLE-EDGED SOLE-PLATE, WIND-GUARD, &c. 
The ee nted Sale for 1868, notwithstanding the Dryness of the Season, forms the most 
Ro testimony Pod much these Advantages have been appreciated. 


AI NDEI ANKS & SON beg to intimate that, among all the Exhibitors of Lawn 
Mowers = the Paris shibition, they are the only Firm to whom the Jury awarded a Medal. 
fp Iver Medal then awarded is the highest Prize ever given at any Exhibition for Lawn 

ower 


ALEXANDER SHANKS & Son have for some time past been making the Revolving Cutter of 
their Machines Self-sharpening—that is, with Steel on both Sides of each Blade, so “that 
the Cutter hecome 3 blunt by running one way, it can be reversed, thus bringing the opposite 
or sharp edve of the Cutter to act against the Sole-Plate. In addition to this, A. 8. & so 
now make the Sole-Plate or Bottom Blade of their Machine with Two Edges—one in front as 
usual, aud one in reserve at the back; when the front edge gets worn down, the plate has only 
to be unscrewed and the unused edge brought to the front. It will be seen at a glance that 
ngement enables the cutting parts to last twice as long as in other oy hines, where 
e-edged Sole-Plate must be entirely renewed when the edge is worn dow 
uard has also been introduced to prevent the Mown Grass being Clowns past the 
Box during the prevalence of wind. 

There is no ribbing with these Machines. o Lawn when mown has a most beautiful 
appearance, being as smooth as a piece of Velve 

Vrices of Mand Machines, including pet ery to any Railway Station in England: 

Wipti or Currer, Wiptu or Curver, 


s. d. 

10-inch Machine .. 310 0 
12-inch Machine .. +4100 
Ii-inch Machine .. ee 0 
li-inch Machine .. +6100 
Tilustrated Circulars, containing full Particulars, and with Prices of Machines for Horse, 

Pony, and Donkey Power, sent free on application. 

I:very Machine warranted to give ample satisiaction, and if not approved of can be at once 


returned. 
ss A. SHANKS & SON, DENS IRON WORKS, ARBROATH, 
AND 97 LEADENIIALL STREET, LONDON. 
A Stock of all Sizes of Lawn Mowers always kept at 27 Leadenhall Street. 


£ 
19-inch Machine .. 715 
22-inch Machine .. 8 
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AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833, 
CAPT’ TAL, £1,009,000. 

Heap OFrFicr—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Brancues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Aong. 

rrent Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not full below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz: 


_ : per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of wees drawal. 
dit ditto 6 ditto itto 


At 3 ditto ditto 3 ditto itto 

Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, I of which may be 
obtained on application. 

Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken 

Interest drawn, and Army, Navy. and Civil Vay al Pensions realized. 

Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman, 
[UE UNITED LAND COMPANY, Limited.—NOTICE 
IS HEREBY GIVEN, that an EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of 
the COMPANY will be held at the Offices, 33 Norfolk Street, Strand, London, at ‘T'wo of the 
clock P.M., on Tuesday, the 27th July, 1869, when the Directors will declare an Interim 
Dividend for the Four Months ending 3ist July, 1869. 
By Order of the Board, 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Seeretary. 
33 Norfolk Street, Strand, London, July 12, 1869. 


PH@NIx FIRE OFFICE, Lombard ‘Street and Charing C Cross. 
Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
The whole Fire Insurance Duty is now Remitted. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


BRTtsy EMPIRE M UTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
32 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Established in 1847. 
THE SEVENTH DIVISION OF PROFITS WILL BE DECLARED IN 1870. 
ALF RED L ENCH SAU L, Secretary. 


+ r 
[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CureF OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 
Branxcu Orrick—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820, 

The outstanding Sums assured by this Company, with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount 
to about £2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in First-class Securities, 
a oy to upwards of £950,000, 

Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine times the Premium Income. 

It ‘will henee be seen that ample SECURITY is guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will appear that all kinds of Assur- 
ances may be eflected on the most mc xderate terms and most liberal conditions. 

‘Lhe Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Ollices as above, and of the Agents throughout the 


Kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, E.C. 


Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of the 
total Profits as Bonus ; enjoy peculiar “* Whole-World” and other distinctive privileges ; and 
are protected by special conditions against liability to future question. 


Tnvested Funds £140,000 
Income 200,000 


LOANS ARE GRANTED ON THE SECURITY OF LIFE INTERESTS OR 
REVERSIONS. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


POYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established A.p. 1729, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 
OrricE—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; Brancn—29 PALL MALL, 


OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
CHARLES MANNING, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 


Directors, 
Robert Barclay, Esq. William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 
John Garratt Cattley, Esq. Wilmot Holland, Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, Esq. Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 
Edward James Daniell, Esq. Nevile Lubbock, Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. George Forbes oe Esq. 
Lancelot William Dent, Esq. Lord Josceline Wm, Percy. 
Alexander Druce, Esq. Charles Robinson, Esq. 
Fredk. Joseph Edlmann, Esq. Samuel Leo Se huster, Esq. 
Charles Hermann Gischen, Esq. Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfell, Esq. Joseph Somes, Esq. 


Francis Alex. Hamilton, Esq. H William W. allace, Esq. 
bert Amadeus Leath, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 


Medical Referee~-SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 


Fire, LiFe, and MARINE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 

FIRE DUTY.—This Tax having been abolished, the PREMIUM is NOW the only charge 
for FIRE INSURANCES. 

Life Assurances with, or without, participation in Profits. 

Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 

Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 

‘The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps = Medical Fees. 

A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of Partnership. 

The advantages of modern practice, with the sec en of an Oftice whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of nearly a Century and a Ha 

A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded = application. 

ROBERT P. STEELE, Socretary._ 


(COMPENSATION in Case of INJURY, and a Fixed SUM 

in Case of DEATH, caused by Accident of any Kind, may be secured by a Policy of the 
RAlLW AY PASSENGEKS ASSURANCE COMPANY. An Anunuai Payment of 43 to 
£5 ds, ures £1,000 at Death, and an Allowance at the rate of £6 per Week for Injury. 

Orricres—6t CORNHILL anp 10 REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT 
For Safe and Profitable Investments 
Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The JULY Number now ready. 

Tt contains all the best-paying and safest Stock and Share Investments of the Day. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 

Messrs. SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 3% Poultry, London, E.C, 
(Established 1852.) Bankers, London and Ww estminster, Lothbury, | Cc. 


((ALLAG HAN’S OPERA, RACE, and FIELD GLASSES 
of matchless quality.—23a New Bond Street, Corner of Conduit Street. 
N.B.—Sole Agent to V Voigtlinder, Vienna, 


SILV ER FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED BEDROOM 

FURNITURE.—Sce our New Coloured SLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of these 

elegant and fashionable Suites, enamelled in imitation of the: alot Woods, so artistically as 
to be equal to them in effect and durability, and at halt the pri 

Forwarded gratis and post free from LEWIN CRAWLOULL & Co., Cabinet Manufacturers, 

73.and 75 Brompton Rose. 1 Furni Beddi 

aiso our Iilustrat Catalogue o' eneral Furniture, an n, 
(Carriage tree), 500 Designs, with Pricesand Estimates. May be had graté ° 


FUILMER'S CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of 

Rooms, to form Two Settees and Tw oer Cust great improvement on the ordi- 
nary Ottom Only of F ILMER & SON, 31 32 Berners Street, Oxford 
Street, W. Ww tory, 34 and nd 35 Charles Street.—An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


PARQUETS SOLIDAIRES (HOWARD’ PATENT, No. 1,548) ,548) 
For Floors, Borders to Rooms, Wall and Ceiling Panels, &c. 

Being manufactured by Steam Machinery, this beautiful Work is far "-caead to Foreign- 

made, costs less than ‘Turkey Carpeting, am is guaranteed to stand perfect 

and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 

N OTICE.—The POSTMASTER-GENERAL having decided 

that it is his duty to return to the writers, as “ Insvffic! to Addressed,” all Letters 

pn gh wie Initials or Number to “SMEE & COMPY., FINSBURY,” JOHN HENRY 

MPY. urgently request their Correspondents to to direct their Letters and Orders in 


full 
JOUN HENRY SMEE & COMPY... PAVEMENT, MOORGATE 


ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRAISERS, 


6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 


GM EE’S SPRING MATTRESS 
(TUCKER'S PATENT), 
SUITALLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEADS, 
May be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen, 
and of 


Ww. A. & S&S. SMEE, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 
a AUTION. —Each Mattress should bear the Patent 1 Label. 


PD NXEI NER, DESSERT, BREAKF AST, TE: A, and TOILET 
SERVICES. —The Newest and Best Patterns always me view. 
Every Description of CUT TABLE GLASS in great variety. 
The Stock has been selected with er ye Ly is admirably suited for parties furnishing 
‘0 choose from. 
A large Assortment of ORNAMENTAL GOODS, combining novelty with beauty. 
First-class quality—superior taste—low prices. 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39 LUDG ATE HILL, E.C. 1769. 


JRON WINE BINS—FARROW & JACKSON, Wine and 
Spirit Merchants’ Engineers, Manufacturers of Iron Wine ine, I Bar Fittings for Spirit 
Stores, Sealing Wax, and every article segues. for Wine, from the ss to crush the Lietees 
to the Decanting Machine for the Table.—18 vat Tower Street, 8 and 58 Mansell 
— London; and 23 Rue du Pont Neuf Qobeom the Rue de Rivoli and the Rue St. Honore), 
‘aris. 


French Wine Bins—Open, 12s., Tocking up, 27s., per 100 Bottles. 
SAcr ERN i, Vintage 1867, at 14s. per Dozen, or 8s. per Dozen 
agreeable White Wine, free from acidity._H. B. FEARON & SON, 

ona MS New Bond Street, London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 
LARET of the excellent Vintage of 1865, at 12s. per Dozen ; 
7s. per Dozen Pints ; £5 10s. per Half Hhd ; or £10 per Ilthd., guy, paid. Also, for use 
on Draught, in Four-gallon Casks, each complete with Tap and Ve pepe at ds. ae Gallon. 
‘These Casks should be kept in acool place, and the Consumption howd be moderately quick.— 
Xi BI FEARON & SON, 94 Holborn Hill, and 145 New Bond Street, London ; and Bovaury, 

orkshire. 


GUERRIES. .—T. O. LAZENBY, 90, 92 Wigmore Street, 
London, W., Wine Merchant. 

No. 1.—Good Ordinary Sherry (Dry or rich) . 

3.—Sound Dinner Sherry (Dry or rich) . 

5.—Fine Dessert Sherry .. (Dry or rich) . 


. LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and Oi CON- 
¢ DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprigters of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, 80 long and favourably distinguished by 
their Name, are compelled to CAUTION the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods with a view to mislead the Public.— 
90 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Eawards Street, Fortmen Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE. —Caution.—The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are pestioulesiy requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


IEBIG COMPAR Y's EXTRACT of MEAT. Paris 


Us, 


Cc “fnest cious for Soups Ke. 

Signature upon every Jar. Sold by all Italian Ww Chemists and 

Gove Dealers. This Extract is eupplied to the British, French, Prussian, Russian, and other 
ove rome nts. 


puURE AERATED WATERS—ELLIS’S. 
ELLIs'S RUTHIN WATERS, unsurpassed for their Purity. 
ELLIS’S Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia, and Potass Waters and None 
unless Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin,” and each Bottle bears their 
on Shield. Sold by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel-keepers. 
Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 


\ EAKNESS.—The finest TONIC is WATERS’ QUININE 
WINE, unrivalled as a Stomachic Stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, 
&ce., at 30s. per Dozen. 
WATERS & W ILLIAMS . the Original Makers, Worcester House, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 


NDIGESTION REMOVED.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE, 
POWDER, LOZENGES, and GLOBULES are the successful and popular Remedies 
adopted by the Medical Profession for Indigestion. 
Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 2s., with full Directions, by — yy MORSON & SON. 
31. 33 and 121 Southampton ow, "Russell Square, London, and by all Pharmaceutical 
hemists. 


MIELD'S PURE “SPERMACETI” SOAP, 8d. and Is. 
per Tablet, most delicately perfumed. This beautiful Axtisle is . combination of the 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emollient action is well-known, and 
it is especially recommended for Children and Invali 
See Name on each Tablet ‘and Label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


Sold everywhere by Chemists, Grocers, and Perfumers. 


(COPAHINE MEGE JOZEAU, prepared by CLERET, French 
Chymist, 151 rue Montmartre, Paris. In on ronic or recent I Dissamng 0 Ours is effected in 
an average of Six days. Approved by the Paris Physicians’ A Paris I have 
awarded a Gold Medal to the Author. 

_______—s«dDepat for England, G. J OZEAU, French Chymist, 49 Haymarket, W. 
(TENDE ‘R FEET.—All Unpleasantness and Soreness from 

iration prevented and the Skin strengthened using McDOUGALL’S SCENTED 
CARBOLIC © TOILET SOAP. Sold everywhere in 6d. 

McDOUGALL BROTHERS, LONDON, 11 ARTHU, rR STREET WEST, E.C. 
MANCHESTER, PORT STREET. 


ORIENTAL TOOTH-PASTE.—Established Fort Forty Years as 
the most agreeable and effectual Preservative for the Teeth and 
Sold universally in Pots, at Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None genuine unless Signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 
({REAT HEAT Barer Rapid Decomposition of Fruit, Fish, 
tchers’ Meat. In large Towns it is next to impossible to obtaint 
some of the Articles of Food named fresh, and this difficulty is one of the causes of many 
St acted on, secre! trescent matter wil 
Family Medicine, tur this purpose, can be used d with greater safety, comfort, and effect 


101 


OWEN’S BRAN TABLET, 64. 
The Soap for White and Soft Hands. 
“ Also EWEN’S SANDAL WOOD TABLETS. 
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INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the St af n dache, Gout, and Indigestion. 
At 172 New Bond Street, London ; and of all Chemists. 


M*.. S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
De PRESSING will RESTORE GREY or FADED HALL to its Youthful Colour 


Tt will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Uair is immediately checked. 
Thin Hair thickened, 
Baldness prevented. 
It removes all Dandritf. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in large Bottles, price 63. 
Devor—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DELILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authoritics to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 


PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN. 


Sir HENRY MARSH. Bart., Ph ysician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes :— 
“1 consider Dr. De J 's Li iht- y iver to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 


rown Cod 
create anda éherupeutic agent of great value.” 

Dr. EDWARD SMIT YH, F. R. S., Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board of Great Britain, 
in his work * On Connptign writes:_" We think it a great advantage that there is one 
kind of Cod Liver Oil which is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil 
supplied by Dr. De Jongh.” 

Pann by only in capsuled IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 
hemists, 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, INARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &e. 


— 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.— CHOICE BOOKS. 


Many Copies of zorentee Mundi, by Bf W. E. Gladstone ; Sir J.T. Coleridge’s Life of 
Keble ; Diary of Henry Robinson ; e Queen of the Air; Burton’s Brazils; Diike’s 
Greater Britain; Her Majesty u 's Tower, by Fadl a Dixon; Lord Campbell's Lives of Lynd- 
hurst and Brougham ; Sala’s Rome and Venice ; Edwards's Life of Rossini ; Forster's Life of 
Walter Savage Landor ; ir James Clark’s Life of Dr. Conolly ; Townshend's Ten Thousand 
Miles of Travel; Hardy’s Forest Life in Acadie Halley ‘ Lancashire; and nearly every other 
Recent Work, are in Circulation at MUDIE’S S$ SELEC’ LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added 
as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming 
Books as they appear. Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY CHEAP BOOKS. 
NOTICE.—One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Books of the Past and Present 
Seasons, Secondhand, and more than Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best 
Authors, in po Bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries and Drawing-room 
ee and fo edding and Birthday Presents, and School 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, at the lowest current prices. A New Edition of the 
CLE ARANCE CATALOGUE is now ready, and will b be forwarded on application. 


S SELECT LIBRARY.—All the NEW BOOKS 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBR ay also be obtained 

with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S RANCHES TER LIBRARY, 

Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the (ey 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


LONDON LIBRARY.—The LIBRARY is now CLOSED 


at Half-past Six, instead of at Six P.M. as heretofore. 
By Order of the Committee, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


W. 


July 5, 1969, 


(PoE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, according to ‘the supply required, 
the best New Books. English, French, and German, immediately on publication. 
with Lists of New Publications, g rratis and post free. 

*,%* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 

BOOTI#S, CILURTON’S, IIODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S 
307 Regent Street, near the Poly technic. 


Prospectuses, 


United Libraries, 


RAY. SOCIETY. —Instituted 1844, he ‘the Publication “of 


One Guinea. The Two Volumes 
Ase of Plat e3_to the Collected Edition of 
Imperial 


Works on 
for 863 have issued, : ‘The 
BENNETT, F.R.S. 


Ato. MASTERS, F.L.S., on “TERATOLOGY, pp. 534 
with as Woodcuts. The Volume for 1869 wi ti ‘be Professor ALLMAN on the BRITISH 
CORYNID.A. ‘Those wishing to join the Ray Society are req lto with the 


Il. T. STAINTON, F.R.S., Secretary, 
Mountsfield, Lewisham, 8.E. 


of TISCHENDOREI’S NEW 
uantities of the London Agents, SAMPSON 
L. MARSTON, 188 Fleet Street. Cloth, 2s. and 23. ; sewed, Is. 6d. 
All YREIGN and AMERICAN WORKS supplied on Liberal Terms, 
MONTHLY BULL LLETIN of IM PORT ATIONS s sent post fre free to Cust Customers, 


FPAUCHNITZ’S EDITION 

TESTAMENT may be obtained in any 
LOW’S 


Just pr published, crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of IRELAND down to 
A.D. 1534. By A. G. RICHEY. 


Dublin: E. Poxsoxsy. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


Just published, Is. 

Her Legal Rights and Social Duties. 
CRESSWELL, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

London: Roserr HARpDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


wow By C. N. 


Published this day, 8vo. 300 pp. with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 15s. 


Prizes, are now on Sale at | 


All | 


CANOPIED STATUE 


"THE ‘EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
July, is published Tunis Day (SATURDAY). 
CONTENTS. 
1, THE UNPUBLISHED WORKS OF GUICCIARDINI. 
2. LECKY’S HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, 
» VICTOR JACQUEMONT’S LETTERS. 
. SHAKSPEARIAN GLOSSARIES. 


CCLXV. 


London: Lonemans and Co. 


VIEWS. 


Price 1s, 


3 
4 
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ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPILY. 


Constructed from the best Materials, and embodying the results of tle most 
recent Investigations, accompanied by a complete Index of Places, in which 
the proper quantities are given by Harvey and E. Worstey, M.A, 


{- 


Oxon. New and enlarged Edition, imp. 5vo. with 23 coloured Maps, 
bound, 12s. 6d. 
“ This edition is so much enlarged and improved as to be virtually a new work, surpassing 
everything else of the kind extant, both in utility and beauty.”—A thenceum. 


ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL and 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of Junior Classes ; includings 
Map of Canaan and Palestine, with General Index. 8vo. half-bound, 5s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE MOST POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES.—NEWBY, Publisher. 
DR. ARMSTRONG. 3 vols. 

MARRIED. By the Author of “ Kate Kennedy.” 
A WOMAN’S ERROR. By F. Trotxrorz. Second 


Edition. 


Royal Svo. handsomely bound in cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, 20s, 


THE ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY of 


BRITISH MOTHS. By Epwarp Newman, F.L.S., F.Z.S. Giving a full 
Description of the perfect Insect from Nature; also a Description of the 
Caterpillar, Chrysalis, Food Plant, Time of Appearance, and Localities where 
found. Each Moth is drawn from Nature by George Willis, and engraved in 
his best style by John Kerchner. The Figures are life-size of every Species, 
and if varieties require it, three, four, five, and even six figures are givens 
‘The Work is complete in 31 Monthly Numbers, each 6d. The Work is «ls 
issued in Quarterly Parts in covers, each Part ls. Gd. Part X. now ready, 2s 
Back Numbers reprinted, and may be had. 

“ This is one of the cheapest, and at the same time one of the very best, works on Bi itish 
Moths which has ever been attempted........ All that can possibly be desired, The de-criptions 
are not only clear and definite, but they are at the same time so truthful that it would be next 
to impossible for the most inexperienced collector to mistake them. ‘They are admirably illus- 
trated by exguisitely-executed wood engravings, which add immeasurably to the value of t 
book. Mr. Newman's name is enough in itself to ensure success to any book to which it 
attached, and the present, so admirably brought before the publie by Mr. ‘Tweedie, will be ne 
exception to this rule.”—Reliquary Quarterly Journal and Review. . 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


LONDON: W. TWEEDIE, 37 STRAND. 
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NEW BOOKS. MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE’S NEW LIST 
“JUVENTUS MUNDI:” Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. Crown 8vo. ° 
with coloured Map of the Geography of the Odyssey and of the Form of the 
Earth according to Homer, 10s. 6d. [This day. 

“In the chapters on the Olympus, wit great atest 

amusement; ut there is very much there t« o intere: t the scholar an the critic also. Seldom out e 

ems themselves have these Divinitics looked stic and table. ‘Lo read T 
fall of matter. CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Rev. Arrnun W. Happan, B.D., 
Rector of Barton-on-the-Heath, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford. 8vo. 12s. 


AUTHOR'S POPULAR EDITION. | 


THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT'S | 
SPEECHES on QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by J. 
TnoroLp RocErs. “Extra fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cing. THE ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT of 
Pall Mall Gasctie, and eminently useful as models of efielent | RELIGIOUS BELIEF. By S. Bawxc-Goutp, M.A. Author of 
| “Curious Myths of the Middle Ages.” i 


THE RUSSO-INDIAN QUESTION, His- Part1—WEATHENISM and MOSAISM. 8vo.15s. [Just ready. 


torically, Strategically, and Politically Considered ; with a Sketch of Central | 
Asiatic Politics. By Captain IF. Trexcu, F.R.G. a 20th Hussars. Crown 
8vo. with Map, 7s. 6d. (This day. 


MISS LANGLEY’S WILL: a Tale. 2 vols. 
WOMAN’S WORK and WOMAN’S CUL- post Svo. 21s. 


TURE: a Series of Essays by Frances Power, Cobbe, Jessie Boucherett, 
Rev. G. Butler, Sophia Jex Blake, James Stuart, M.A., Charles Pearson, M. ihe 
Herbert Mozley, Julia W edgwood, Elizabeth Wolstenholme, J. Boyd Kinnear, 


Edited by JoskruiNe E. BUTLER.’ 8vo. 10s. 6d, {msay. THE LIFE of MADAME LOUISE de 


FRANCE, Daughter of Louis XV.; also known as the Mother Térése 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH’S POEMS and de St. Augustin, By the Author of — of Kirkbeck.” Crown 


PROSE REMAINS; with Sctections from his Letters and a Memoir. Edited 8vo. 6s. 
_ by his Wire. 2 vols. crown Svo. with Portrait, 21s. [This day. 


A PHYSICIAN’S PROBLEMS. By SOI-MEME: a Story of a Wilful Life. Small 


CHARLES ELAM, M.D., M.R.C.P. Conrents: Natural Heritage—On Degene- 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
rations in Man—On Moral and Criminal Epidemics—Body versus Mind— 
Illusions and Hallucinations—On Somnambulism—Reverie and Abstraction. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. [This day. 


PETRONILLA;. ‘and other. Poems. By 
A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR: an Frepenick Grorer Ler, Author of “The King’s Highway,” 


Attempt to Illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and “Poems,” &c. Second Edition, small 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
Modern English. For the Use of Schools, By E. A. ABnorr, M.A., Head- 
Master of the City of London School. Extra fep. Svo, 2s. 6d. [This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LONDON. THE PRIEST to the ALTAR; or, Aids to 
the Devout Celebration of Holy Communion ; chiefly after the Ancient 
Use of Sarum. Second Edition, enlarged, revised, and re-arranged with 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. the Secretr, Post-Communion, &c., appended to the Collects, Epistles, 
~ — and Gospels, throughout the Year, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE MINISTER’S WIFE. By Mrs. Orrenant, | 
Author of “ Chronicles of Cc arti ngford,” “Salem Chapel,” &c. 3 vols. 

se peasant wir thee) sly and whl ike the people ot THE FIRST BOOK of COMMON PRAYER 

an mend tra pa ath of EDWARD Vi, and the ORDIN AL of 1549; together with the 

eB ay rh bade is in many important respects Mrs. Oliphant’s most powerful and Order of the Communion, 1548. Reprin ted entire, and Edited by the 

; Rev. Henry BAsKERVILLE’ WALTON, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of 

r 

THE V ICAR’S COURTSHIP. By WALTER Merton College. With Introduction by the Rev. Perern GoL_psmiTH 
TuHorxbuRY. 3 vols. Mepp, M.A., Senior Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford. 

THE IVORY GATE. By Mortimer Corts. Small 8vo. [Just ready. 

“This work imparts real pleas ure to the reader. The author has seen life —* good . 


many different phases; and he describes what he has seen vividly and naturally.”—G 
A fascinating novel.” —Johkn Lull. 


IZA’S. STORY. By Grace Ramsay. 3 vols. COUN NSELS UPON HOLINESS of LIFE. 


“ A really good picture of society, which is at once refined and pure."—Pall Mall Gazette. | Translated from the Spanish of “ The Sinner’s Guide” by Luts DE 


TRUE LOVE. By Lady >Dr BEAUCLERK 1 vol. | GranapA; forming a Volume of the “Ascetic Library,” a Series of 


anslations of Spiri oti i n Catholi 
work, and a keen sense of humour."—Post. | Translations of Spiritual Works for Devotional Readings from C lic 


ees, Edited by the Rev. O S » SA, € 
URSULA’S LOVE STORY. 3 vols. ECO. Sour ited by the Re rey SHIPLEY ites rown 


8vo, 5s. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISIIERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY THE WITNESS of ST. PAUL to CHRIST. 


LIBRARY. With an Appendix, on the Credibility of the Acts, in Reply to the 
Recent Strictures of Dr. Davidson, being the Boyle Lectures for 1869. 
By the Rev. Srantey Leatues, M.A., Professor of Hebrew, King’s 


HIRELL. By the Author of “Abel Drake’s College, London, and Preacher-Assistant, St. James's, Piccadilly. Svo. 
Wife.” 3 vols. | [Nearly ready. 


MY INSECT QUEEN. By the Author of 
“ Margarct’s Engagement.” 3 vols. THE REFORMATION of the CHURCH of 


mr ENGLAND: its History, Principles, and Results. a.p. 1514—1547. 
r 
CUT ADRIFT. By Arpany Fonsranque. 


| By Joux Henry Brunt, M.A., Vicar of Kennington, Oxford, Editor 
3 vols. 


of “The Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” Author of “ Directorium 
Iv 
WISE AS A SERPENT. By J. A. Sr. Jony , 


Pastorale,” &c. &e. 8vo. 16s. 
Piytne. 3 vols. 


'NEWMAN’S (J. H.) SERMONS BEARING 
ANNE SEVERIN. By the Author of upon of the DAY. Edited by the Rev, W. J. Cors- 


“ A Sister's Story.” 3 vols. LAND, Rector of Farnham, From the Text of the last Edition 


VI | published by Messrs. Rivineton. 1 vol. crown 8yo. Printed uni- 
ROPES of SAND. By the Author of) 


formly with the “ Parochial and Plain Sermons.” [Jn the press. 
“ A Screw Loose.” 2 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. | RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 700 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS UNRIVALLED STOCK OF 


ELECTRO PLATE, and 
BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 


KITCHEN RANGES, TABLE CUTLERY, 
DISH-COVERS, LAMPS, LOCKS, 
HOT-WATER DISHES, GASELIERS, CANDELABRA, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, TEA TRAYS, BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 


MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


URNS AND KE 


IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING AND BED HANGINGS, 
BEDROOM CABINET FURNITURE; 
TURNERY GOODS, 

KITCHEN 


WITH LISTS OF PRICES, AND PLANS OF THE TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 
At 89 Oxford Street ; 1, 1a, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry’s Place, and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than Thirty years ago by WILLIAM 
S. BURTON, when Plated by the Patent Process of 
Messrs, Elkington & Co., is beyond all doubt the best 
article next to sterling silver that can be employed 
as such, either usefully or omeeniy, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small, useful Set, guaranteed of First Quality for 
finish and “durability, as follows: 


Fiddle, | 
or O11 | Bead 


ee & 
> 


12 Table Forks.... | 1 

12 Table Spoons .. | 1 

12 Dessert Forks..| 1 2 
1 


12 Dessert Spoons . 
12 Tea Spoons .... 


th 


. 
. . 

~ 


1 Gravy Spoon .. 


ARS 


. 


‘arvers 
1 Butter Knife ..| . 
1 Soup Ladle ....| . 
1 Sugar Sifter. 


Total......|9 16 11160112 86113 26 

Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. An 

Oak Chest, to contain the above, and a relative num- 
ber of Knives, &c., £2 15s. 

A Second Quality of Fiddle Pattern : 
Table Spoons and Forks.... Mer 2 0 per Doz. 
Dessert Spoons and Forks.. 016 0 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 

Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. 

The largest Stock in existence of Plated Dessert 

Knives and Forks, and Fish-eating Knives and Forks 


and Carvers. 
All kinds of Re-plating done by the Patent Process. 


EA URNS of LONDON MAKE 

ONLY.—The largest assortment of London-made 

TEA URNS and KETTLES in the world (including all 

the recent novelties, many of which are registered) is 
on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, from 30s, to £6. 


ELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 
The increased and increasing use of Gas in 
ptivate houses has induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON to 
collect from the various Manufacturers in Metal and 
Glass all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwel- 
ling rooms, as well as to have some designed expressly 
for him; these are ON SHOW over his TWENTY 
LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, variety, 
and purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. They 
are marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate 
with those which have tended to make his establish- 
ment the largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, 
viz. from 12s. 6d. (two-light) to £23. 


ARDEN WIRE WORK, consisting 
of ARCHES, BASKETS, FLOWER STANDS, &c. 


De 


44 


oreo 


Garden Syringes ........ 48. 6d. 

Garden Engines ........ 268, 0d. to 105s. 
Garden Water Barrows .. 45s. 0d. to 
Garden Rollers.......... 35s. 0d. to 70s. 
Garden Chairs .......... 6s. 6d. to 30s. 
Garden Seats .......... lés. 0d. to 90s, 


Garden Tools and Watering Pots. 


Patent Lawn Mowers.... 70s. 0d. to 130s, 
cut 10 inches ,....... --£310 0 
Suita! a 
To cut ld4inches ..........£510 0 
Suitable for a Man. 
WILLIAM 8. 


TURTON has a very handsome 
assortment of the above on his premises. 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 

STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON’S. He has EIGHT LARGE ROOMS 
devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate 
Bedding and Bed-hangings. Portable Folding Bed- 
steads, from 10s. ; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with 
dovetail joints and eae sacking, from lls.; and 
Cots, from 14s, 6d.; handsome Ornamental Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from £1 8s, to £30, 


EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
and guaranteed by WILLIAM 


For BEpDsTEADSs, WIDE 3ft. | 4ft.6.| Sft. 
Best Straw Palliasses .. 
Best French Alva Mattresses} .116/.16./.18. 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses} . 16 .|1 26/1 66 
Coloured Wool Mattresses -17./1 86 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses} 1 16/1116/1146 
Good White Wool Mattresses} 1 86/2 3./2 7. 
Extra Super Do. Do. ...... 210.;/313 1. 
Superior Hair Do. ........ 2 ../;218./38 66 
Extra Super Do. .......... 
Extra Super Do. ......... 
French Mattress for use over 
Extra Super Do. Do. ..... 8376/5 ..j;6nl. 
Beds, Poultry, at 1s. per Ib. 7. 
BestGreyGoose,2s.2d. perlb.} 3 ../5 
Do. Best White, at 3s.perlb.; 4 ..|/6176/712. 


Feather Pillows, 3s. 6d. to 14s.; Bolsters from 6s, to 
29s. 6d. Down Pillows from 10s, 6d, to 17s. 6d. 
Blankets, peeeneteaagamnsssntn and Sheets in every variety. 


URNITURE, in complete Suites for 
Bedrooms, of Mahogany, Birch, Fancy Woods, 
Polished and J: apanned Deal, always on show. These 
are made by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, at his Manu- 
factory, 84 Newman Street, and every article is 
guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in great variety, from 
4s. Set of Five Pieces. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE— 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has ONE LARG 
SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display 
BATHS and TOILET WARE. e Stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever sub- 
mitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 
tionate with those that have tended to make his 
establishment the most distinguished in this coun- 
try. Portable Showers, 8s.; Pillar Showers, £3 to 
£5 12s.; Nursery, 18s. to 38s.; Sponging, 6s. to 32s. ; 
Hip, 13s. to 33s, A large assortment of Gas Furnace, 
Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths, 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from 11s. 6d. to 45s. the 
of Three. 

I AMPS of ALL SORTS and PAT- 

4 TERNS. — WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites 
inspection of this Season's SHOW of LAMPS. The 
collection of French Moderateur Lamps, carefully 
selected at Paris, defies competition. The 
from 8s. to £17, Lamp is guaranteed perfect, 
but to ensure their proper action WILLIAM §. 
BURTON supplies 

Pure Colza Oil at the Wholesale Price, 3s. 6d. per gall. 

Moderateur Globes, full size, 2s. 6d. cate eys, 
6d. each ; Cotton Wicks, 3d. per doze: 

Lamps’ of all other descriptions or on Show in great 


APIER NACHE and IRON TEA- 

TRAYS.— ‘\n assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 

WAITERS, who!\y unprecedented, w 
extent, variety, or novelty. 


as to 


Oy WARRANTED. — The 

varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 
s. BURTON'S, at prices that are remunerative only 
because of the largeness of the sal 


es. 

o 

s. d.| s. d.| 8,4, 
34-inch Ivory Handles .. perdoz.| 13 .|106/ 5. 
inch Fine Ivory 18 2/14.) 5D 
4-inch Ivory Balance Handles....| 21 .|16.| 59 
4-inch Fine Ivory Handles .... 28 .;21./ 8. 
4-inch Finest African Ivory’...... | 34 .| 27 12, 
Do., with Silvered Blades........ | 46 .| 33 .| 136 
Do., with Silver Fernles.......... | 42 . | 35 .| 134, 

Nickel Electro-Silver 

Pattern . 25.119.) 76 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern 84 


FIRE-IRONS, ” ana gg 
PIECES.—Buyers of the above are 

finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
SHOW-ROOMS. 


elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty o 

or exquisiteness of workmanship, 
Black Register Stoves .......... 8s. to £7 10s, 
Bright do. with ormoluornaments £3 8s. to £33 10... 
Bronze Fenders ...........++0++ 3s. 9d. to £5 12s, 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders, from £2 18s. to £18. 
Chimney-pieces, from .......... £1 8s. to £100. 
Fire-irons, from .......... 38, 3d. the Set to £4 10s. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 

with radiating Hearth-plates, 


REQUISITES (including 
BRUSHES and TURNERY).—WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON has every Article for the FURNISHING of 


| KITCHENS arranged in Four Sets, each complete in 


1 ‘a 
Kitchen Uta. 224 9 41012 318 


nery to suit ..../21 1 615 16719 63 25 


Total per Set ..|89 13 839 10 10/18 12 3|7 0 & 
No.1 amie for any Mansion. 
» 2 Houses. 
ditto -class ditto 
ditto ditto. 
single "Article may be had at the same price quoted’ 
for it in the different Lists.— For | peeps see Illus- 
trated , which can be had free by post, 


COVERS and HOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest and! 
most recherché patterns, are on show at WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S. Block Tin, 14s. 6d, the Set of Six ; elegant 
modern patterns, 25s. to £3 19s. the Set ; Britannia 
Metal, with or without silver-plated handles, £3 2s, tor 
£6 8s. the Set of Five ; electro-plated, £9 to £26 the: 
Set of Four ; Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells 
for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia Mctal, 21s, to 
electro-plated on Britannia Metal, . il ‘sige, £5 5s. 5 
ditto, on Nickel, full size, £10. 


EFRIGERATORS, or 
ICE-HOUSES, constructed 01 same prin- 
ciples as those recommended by th «am Lake. 

Ice Company. 

Long. | Wide. H Price. 
No. 0. | 1ft. 6in. ¥ 
No.1..| 2ft. Gin. | 1ft. lin. | 2ft. 4 4. 
No. 2..| 2ft. 10in. | 2ft. Oin. | 2ft. Oin.| 415 
No.3..| 3ft. din, | 2ft. Oin,|2ft. Oin.| 6 5 
No. 4..| 3ft. 9in. 2ft. sin. /9ft. Oim.| 710 . 


A small size, with Water ae. £2 10s. 

‘A large Cabinet ditto, £14 

Ice Pails or Pots, 8s. to 30s, Mons, 6. tote 
Ice-Making Machines, 35s. to 


THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS AS UNDER: 


TWICE DAILY........ccccccccccccvcccccvcccees Bayswater. Camden Town. | St. John’s Wood. | Leahey 
Belsize Park. | City. Haverstock Hill. | Holloway. | Kensington. 
DAILY { Brompton. Highbury. | Islington. Notting Hill,| Shopher Shepherd’s Bush- 
AY, AND FRIDAY .....- Fulham, | Hammersmith. 
Borough. Camberwell. Herne Hill. Lambeth. Tulse Hili. Wandsworth. 
‘aor, PHORIDAY, unp SATURDAY .... { Brixton. | Clapham. | Kennington. Peckham. | Walworth. | 
“ato SAORDAY .. Dalston. | Hackney, | Hampstead. | Holloway (Upper). | Highgate. | Kingsland. 
Goods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. _s ‘a 
iad present RAUL CILITIES, the cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United [_ is trifling. WILLIAM TON always, — 
mar desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 
‘Primes FORG! EW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
ws the is DREW SRO7TISY Street, Strand, in in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of , July 17, 1869. oe 
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: | | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
= 6 Egg Spoons, gilt 
: bowls......++ | « 
: 2 Sauce Ladles ..| . | 
1 Mustard Spoon, 
gilt bowl ....| . | 
ee 1 a of Sugar Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons 
1 Pair of and General Ironmongery, as cannot be approached 
| 
= 
if itis reg 
very smal 
its proper 
bonus in 
| terms of 
: | to the Ch 
STONE. 1 
| 
| 
: itself, 
distastefu 
: : : | 
| 
| 
| | 
= | 
per Set of Three ........ from 25s. to 10 guineas, | 
Ditto Iron ditto............ from 11s. 6d. to 4 guineas, | 
aa Convex-shape ditto ........ from 7s. 6d. | 
* Round and Gothic Waiters and Bread Baskets _ 
= equally low. 


